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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, April 15, 1891. 

A year ago Mr. John Fiske, of Cambridge, was for 
the first time asked to deliver a course of lectures 
before the Lowell Institute. Men lecture before the 
‘Saturday Morning Club” for glory ; it brings no 
pay except in smiles and a beautiful bouquet of roses, 
presented by the young ladies, and in a certain way 
it sets a seal on one’s social standing. They lecture 
before the Lowell. Institute both for glory and hard 
cash, the fees being about a hundred dollars a lecture, 
besides expenses for stereopticon and attendant. 
But Mr. John Fiske, for some unknown reason, though 
standing so high asa lecturer, had never until this 
late date been invited to honor the Institute with his 
brilliant learning. It is pleasant to see a prophet 
living down opposition and coming to have honor in 
his own country, and this Mr. Fiske has done. Pro- 
fessor Darwin recognized him asthe foremost exponent 
ot his evolution theory, more philosophical than him- 
self, and he hasa style far more clear, simple and 
beautiful than Mr. Herbert Spencer’s. But it is as a 
student of American history that Mr. Fiske has won 
and is winning his proudest laurels. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company are soon to publish 
his valuable monograph on the American Revolu- 
tion, and this is to be illustrated not only with maps, 
but with a steel engraving of a most beautiful minia- 
ture painting of George Washington. Mr. John J. 
T. Wilcox, the engraver, has been kindly permitted 
by Mrs. Augustus Hemenway to come to her house 
on Mount Vernon Street (appropriate home for it), 
there to copy the miniature, which is painted on ivory, 








and is the most life-like presentment of the Father of 
his Country that I have ever seen, It is not known (I 
believe) what the artist's name was, but whoever he 
may have been, he managed to convey the idea that 
his subject was a human being, ready*even to swear 
at his troops, and not a cold and lofty abstraction of 
patriotism made flesh, as so many of the portraits of 
Washington represent him. Mrs. Hemenway pro- 
cured the miniature in London, and she values it as 
one of the dearest of her possessions. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company are shortly to pub- 
lish three volumes of short stories by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Phelps-Ward, Joel Chandler Harris and Mrs. Lewis. 
Mrs. Ward’s volume will contain fourteen stories, and 
take its name from the first, which is fortuitously 
entitled ‘Fourteen to One.’ Mr. Harris’ has the 
significant name, ‘‘ Balaam and His Master.’’ There 
will be, of course, great curiosity to know who the 
master was. Mrs. Lewis is a sister of Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, whose story, ‘‘ Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersville,” lately appearing in the Century, will be 
also brought out by the same firm, and the title of 
her volume, the scenes of which are laid in Long 
Island, is “‘ Ryle and His Gate.” 

The long strike of the stereotypers is at last practi- 
cally ended, and those of the men who could find 
places have been taken back. It was a losing game 
from the first, since it was manifest that an art which 
hardly rises to the level of a skilled profession, but is 
chiefly mechanical, can easily find men quick enough 
to pick it up with a little instruction. And this is what 
happened. The stereotypers, who demanded twenty- 
four dollars a week, instead of eighteen, learned to 
their sorrow, that during their absence a lot of new 
men had been instructed in the work, and that when 
they grumblingly went back to the shops they were 
in the position of new-comers, liable to be stricken 
from the pay-rolls so soon asa less busy time should 
intervene. The result is, that there is still friction and 
some surliness at the printing offices, but the pub- 
lishers are no longer put to it for the reason of idle 
presses. 

Among the many books delayed by this unfortunate 
strike was Dr. Alexander McKenzie’s new volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Christ Himself.’ It will probably be out 
some time about the first of May. Dr. McKenzie is 
the minister of the Shepard Memorial Church at 
Cambridge, which stands near where Washington 
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first took command of the Army of the Revolution. 
He is also Secretary of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard University, and a man of liberal views. 
His wife is one of the finest amateur pianists in the 
vicinity of Boston; and his son, who inherits the 
mother’s musical talent, is critic for one of the Cam- 
bridge papers. The D. Lothrop Company have in 
their list also a new novel by George MacDonald, 
with the transcendental title, ‘‘ There and Back.”’ 
Copyright is to be protected by incorporating in it 
some of the work of an American collaborator. But 
it is indeed trying for a Britisher—even for a Scotch- 
man—to have his work thus legitimized at the expense 
of losing the sporadic and decorative u from such 
words as labour and favour. 

A Boston Sunday newspaper had lately a three- 
column article which had for its object to answer the 
tremendous question whether Boston’s literary 
prestige would pass away with the exit of another 
generation, and giving a “glance at the army of 
young writers just coming into prominence,” on whose 
‘‘shoulders the mantles of the leaders of thought 
will fall.”” Judging from the tone of flattery adopted 
there is no danger that the torch of literature will be 
surrendered. Still the article gave a not unwelcome 
list of the rising lights—thirty or more of them—and a 
suggestion that there werestill “‘a vast number who 
have not yet been heard.” The list given with the 
biographical and bibliographical information contained 
some curious errors, among which I may signal the 
mention of Miss(sic) Helen Campbell, author of 
“Prisoners of Poverty.’’ It would be very pleasant 
if Mrs. Campbell might be claimed as a resident of 
Boston, for she is one of the most delightful and 
earnest of literary women, more than usually free 
from that peculiar form of self-complacence and con- 
ceit which literary women are prone to show. But 
Mrs. Campbell, at last accounts, was living in Orange, 
New Jersey, and has not lately even visited Boston. 

The same article spoke oddly of Mrs. Clara Erskine 
Clement, as though she were only partially ‘‘ along on 
the road to fame.”” Mrs. Clement has been for some 
years Mrs, Clement-Waters. She lives in a charming 


and artistic house on Newbery Street, where she , 


entertains in the most genial and hospitable manner. 
She and her husband, who share their literary tastes, 
have a beautiful library decorated not only with 
valuable books, but with rare and fascinating curios, 
brought home from the journey round the world, 
which they enjoyed a few years ago. 

Mr. Waters has a passion for extra-illustrating. He 
has a work on Napoleon that is filled with prints and 
engravings, and during the past five or six years he 
has enlarged Mrs. Waters’ ‘‘ Handbook of Legendary 
and Mythological Art ’’ by thousands of illustrative 
pictures, all inserted with the utmost care. The hand- 
books on Art, prepared by Mrs. Waters, will ultimately 
be extended into thirty or forty huge volumes of price- 
less importance, for many of the engravings are 
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When this work is all done it 
is destined for the Boston Public Library. Mr. 
Waters is an enthusiastic member of the ‘Club 
of Odd Volumes.” Mrs. Waters will welcome 
Mrs. Annie Besant as a guest during the great 
Theosophical Congress, which meets here on the 
twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh of April. Mrs. 
Besant comes as the personal representative of 
Madame Blavatsky, and delegate from the British 
Society. She has lived down the social ostracism to 
which her independent views once subjected her ard 
is now recognized as a most unselfish exponent of 
altruism. It will be an interesting occasion and I for 
one shall be on the lookout for Mahatmas floating 
through the ambient air on sublime missions from the 
mountains of Thibet. 

A curious interchange of communications recently 
appeared in the Boston Evening Transcript, under 
the title ‘‘Queer Russian Opinions of Us;" an 
anonymous writer, signing himself ‘‘ Cosmopolitan,” 
translated several paragraphs from a Moscow news- 
paper, embodying apparently the views of a well- 
known correspondent from America, concerning the 
ultimate extinction of man on this continent. It was 
certainly an exceedingly pessimistic outlook and 
prophesy. 

Thereupon the correspondent, whose name was 
mentioned, wrote protesting that the article in question 
entirely misrepresented her, that the views attributed 
to her were quotations from an article signed by 
Professor Otis Mason, the eminent ethnologist, that 
had appeared in the Washington Séar, and that due 
credit was given to Professor Mason in her article in 
the Siviernui Viestnik (‘‘ Northern Messenger’’). 

The correspondent, Mrs. B. MacGahan, is one 
of the most remarkable women that Russia has 
produced. It will perhaps be remembered that 
MacGahan, the brilliant author, who perished at 
Constantinople from fever contracted at Plevna, in 
taking care of wounded Turkish soldiers, made a 
romantic marriage with a beautiful young Russian 
lady belonging tothe nobility. Her maiden name 
was Varvara Nikolaevna Iliagina, and her father's 
estate was situated not far from Tula. Count Tolstoi 
introduces the name, only slightly changed, into 
‘Peace and War.” 

After her husband's death, Mrs. MacGahan came 
to this ‘country, first as correspondent for the’ liberal 
newspaper Go/os (‘‘ The Voice”’), afterwards sup- 
pressed. She now sends regular letters from New 
York to the Moscow /iedomosti (‘‘Gazette"’), also 
to the (Vovesti (‘‘ News"’) and is a frequent con- 
tributor on social and political questions to the 
great Russian monthlies. Recently a novel from her 
pen was published, under an assumed name, in 
the Viestnik Yevropui (‘‘ European Messenger '’)— 
which is a great honor; and her novel, “ Xenia 
Repnina,” written in excellent English, (published by 
Routledge), gave a vivid and accurate account of 
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the aspirations of young Russia. Not long ago 
Mrs. MacGahan wrote a number of letters to a 
French paper on the Irish Question from an American 
standpoint! Her son, Paul, has a decided talent 
for painting, and has been complimented by no less 
an authority than Verestchagin (who by the way is 
very illin Washington)—a critic inclined to be chary 
of compliment. A frefosof paintings, while recently 
at a reception at a house in the vicinity of Boston, 
my attention was attracted by a large rural picture 


on the wall. I made inquiry and was told that it was ° 


the work of Mr. William Morris, the poet-socialist. 
It gave not the slightest impression of being the work 
of even a socialist inembryo. Still more interesting 
was a small protrait which I saw not long since. 
It bore the marks of some antiquity and was claimed 
to be a genuine picture of Sir Walter Scott when 
quite young. The owner of the picture died shortly 
after and I have wondered what became of it, or 
if the present possessor knows of its historic value in 
case its genuineness were proved, There was no doubt 
as to its resemblance to the ‘“‘ Wizard of the North,” 
and I was told its pedigree was authenticated. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
Mr. T. Bailey Saunders has devoted himself to the 
work of Englishing Schopenhauer by extracts. He 
is a writer with more reputation than readers. The 
volume last translated by Mr. Saunders, ‘‘ The Art of 
Literature,’ should give him the latter. Its intel- 
lectual arrogance will repel many. The average man 
dislikes to be reminded of the average idiocy of the 
race. Schopenhauer is always expanding on this 
fertile text. These essays on ‘‘ Authorship,” ‘‘ Style,”’ 
“Critics,” ‘‘ Thinking for Oneself,” are full of the 
superiority of genius—of all qualities the most trying 
to mediocrity. Reading without thought and writing 
without thinking are the twin vices of the age— 
children of one birth and often a still-birth at that. 
Schopenhauer attacks both, and his utterances are 
like an astringent tonic for one much called to use 
the pen or prone, as all men are in these days to 
mistake accumulation for acquirement. Insight into 
ordinary things does not always come from philoso- 
phic thinking. It did for Schopenhauer. His system 
miy perish, but not his penetrating criticism of life. 
al 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward has often been reproached 
for a lack of constructive and affirmative religious 
faith and practice in “‘ Robert Elsmere.’ Her open- 
ing address at University Hall—a mission opened in 
a London workingmen’'s district, to teach the view of 
Christ and Christianity she advocates—endeavors to 
meet this lack. It is substantially a plea that the 
Spiritual life of man can be best supported, not by a 
belief in miracles and dogm, but by the historical, 
literary, and scientific study of the New Testament 
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and the life of Christ. How far this view can be 
reconciled to an organic connection with the Christian 
Church is a problem to-day occupying many minds. 
Mrs. Ward throws no light on this phase. She is 
apparently unaware of the profound difficulty which 
every candid mind must feel in rejecting the dogmatic 
substance of Christian faith,and at the same time 
endeavoring to preserve the continuous spiritual life 
of the race, which has thus far had its most supreme 
and perfect expression in the rites and creeds of 
Christianity. Her short address is full of sympathy, 
but a knot may be made more flexible by drenching 
it with sympathy without loosening it a particle. 
**% 

The influence the English Universities exert on 
English life and the men who attend them is but 
faintly conceived and understood by Americans, so 
different is it from anything which exists in this 
country. ‘‘ Lives of Twelve Good Men,” by Mr. John 
William Burgon, an Oxford don, tells the story of 
twelve typical Oxford men, beginning with Dr. Routh, 
who was elected a, fellow before our Revolution, 
and was in the active discharge of his duties when 
Hawthorne visited Oxford, and covers the entire 
range of University men in the church and college, 
from bishop down, but none of note in letters or 
affairs. There is not a man in the list in whom an 
American can take an interest; but any American, 
who wishes a vivid idea of the fashion Oxford affects 
men—a fashion neither literary nor scientific, but 
altogether scholastic—can obtain it from this volume, 
which is written with extraordinary zest, and complete 
and absolute confidence that the life of an Oxford 
don is the best of all possible life open to man. 

xx 

Bishop Lightfoot died a little over a year ago—one 
of the last of the bishops of scholarship ; for even in 
England the business of a bishop has become too 
engrossing for the pursuit of the highest scholarship. 
The “‘ St. Paul Sermons ”’ were preached from fifteen 
to twenty years before his death, while he was still a 
canon of St. Paul's Cathedral, and are full of a certain 
massive, simple eloquence. They are also, I may 
add, models as to length, averaging three thousand 
words apiece, which is a comfortable task for a 
delivery of twenty to twenty five minutes. 


* 
* * 


A nineteenth century John Bunyan (less the genius 
of Bunyan) is described with accuracy and enthusi- 
asm in the “ King’s Son; or, Memoirs of Billy Bray.” 
Billy Bray, a Cornish miner, owed his conversion to 
Bunyan's ‘“‘ Heaven and Hell,” read after years of 
life, which repeats with singular accuracy Bunyan's 
account of his own wild and early days. Thereafter, 
for half a century. Bray lived in Cornwall the life of 
religious enthusiasm, exhortation and exaltation, 
which Bunyan might in Bedfordshire, if he had not 
written the best allegory in literature and the most 
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successful book of the decade in which it appeared, 
moved to London and become a well paid, well-to-do, 
popular and powerful minister. Billy Bray was 
none of these, remaining to the end a rough miner, 
with a turn for quaint biblical eloquence and the 
religious ‘“ humility’’ so often a mask for spiritual 
pride. His life is an interesting example of a typical 
evangelical ‘‘conversion,’’ a term which but faintly 
expresses the tremendous moral change worked in 
men by such an experience as real and indubitable 
as any physical alteration which changes every plane 
of polarization in a crystal, and for which every 
candid man is bound to seek an adequate explanation. 


* 
* * 


Mr. J. Marshall Mather, in his ‘Join Ruskin,” 
gives 13 pages out of 170 to Ruskin as an art critic. 
A fair gauge this is of the place what was once all 
Ruskin’s work, has come to take by the side of his 
speech on the whole round of life. He has been for 
fifty years a prophet of the cry of the soul against the 
things of the flesh and of this world, which to-day 
rule, and this small book—now in its third edition— 
sums his work fairly ; but no man should rest in this 
guide-book when the vast pile Ruskin has built is 
daily open to each. 


* 
*% * 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has written a modest 
preface to his ‘‘ New York,” which disarms criticism ; 
but the great city deserved a better history, and one 
written in a less slovenly style. This is a frank, 
direct, and unaffected compilation of its annals, 
written with pride in the city and a healthy American 
optimism. There is no grasp of the physical situa- 
tion which has made New York what it is, of the 
trend and tradition of its institutions or of its charac- 
teristic development. The course and current of 
events in the history of the place are clearly stated, 
and there Mr. Roosevelt stops. 

x" * 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins steadily grows in artistic 
command of her field and the restraint which goes 
with such command. ‘A New England Nun and 
Other Stories”” is an advance on those that went 
before. It is a hard side of New England life she 
ells, but a true one—anrd how she does tell it! 

xx 

Compounding English words has cost many 
isputes in every proof-room, and the careful and 
accurate writer early ceases to be guided by 
authorities in this respect—so greatly do they differ— 
and is guided instead by his sense of usage. Mr. 
F. Horace Teall, in his little book, the ‘‘ Compound- 
ing of English Words,” has clearly shown how 
careless existing authorities are. He has laid down 


clear and intelligible rules, and he furnishes two 
useful lists of ‘ phrases’’—words habitually used 
together to give a certain meaning, but not hyphenated, 
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as “ Berlin wool ''—and of inseparable compounds, 
This makes a very useful book. Whether Mr. 
Teall'’s rules will work consistently, constantly, and, 
in the logical sense, exclusively, can only be told by 
a more careful examination than I can make. His 
lists, whether one agrees with them or not, are sure to 
be a constant convenience. 
«x 

I was asked the other day by a father, who found 
his boy’s questions getting too much for him, for a 
book which would enable him to explain electro- 
magnetism, which in so many ways crowds in our 
modern life and rouses so many inquiries. Mr. J. A. 
Fleming's ‘Short Lectures to Electrical Artisans” 
comes as near to doing this as any one book I have 
seen, so far as the dynamo is concerned. It is only 
corrected to 1888 ; it follows the English practice, and 
it has but little on chemical magnetism—these are all 
disadvantages. The index is poor. It is also dry, 
and no boy of twelve could master it for himself ; 
but I know no better book, though there doubtless 
may be. 

x*% 

I remember once hearing a man say, in a pensive 
way, after returning from an evening with the woman 
he was expected to marry and didn’t, that a woman 
after two or three engagements must be pretty well 
‘kissed up.” Mr. E. W. Howe has devoted “ An 
Ante-mortem Statement,” the first of a series of short 
novels he is writing, to a somewhat morbid plea that 
it is a bad thing for women to be “kissed-up.”’ It is. 
But there are worse. It is worse for women to be 
watched. In proof of which women are worse where 
they are watched than where they are not, The 
American engagement has its perils. They are less 
than the perils of the European marriage. Liberty 
and license begin exactly alike. _It is often forgotten 
that after the first two letters they differ. The plain, 
blunt fact is that all contact of sex has its risks, and 
no man and few women look back on their perils 
without a shudder, which generally takes shape in a 
determination to preserve the next generation from 
them by watchful care. But the best preservative 
is not absence of contact but presence of character. 
Mr. Howe, whose morbid and powerful style is well 
suited to the work he has set himself, forgets all this. 

x» 

Rhythmic prose for form and the diction of the 
Bible for words will some day give a fit and worthy 
Englishing of Homer. Albeit one must also bear in 
mind that the first poet of this century said of the first 
poet of Greece: ‘‘ From Homer I every day learn more 
clearly that in our life here above ground, we have 
properly speaking, to enact Hell.” This tremendous 
earnestness which Goethe saw is a sustained note in the 
Odyssey, though a higher one in the Iliad. It 
renders the task of the translator infinitely more diffi- 
cult than the beauty, the dignity,or the “ grand style r 
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on which Arnold insisted. Professor George H. 
Palmer has an easier task at all these points in the 
Odyssey than the Iliad. It is more modern, more 
sophisticated, less native and original. Even the 
tremendous earnestness of the poet has grown a 
maturer thing. The translation now published has 
been much heralded. It will stand high. It has sim- 
plicity. Itis not fantastic. It is faithful. The words 
are short and straightforward. The sincerity of the 
original is caught. This is much. It isso much that 
one can unhesitatingly praise. Within the limits of 
Professor Palmer’s arm his hand has shot true. But 
the aim does not cover Homer. Far from it. Beauty, 
felicity, and the lofty spirit—these are absent. The 
impression of Homer is lacking, though the copy is 
so close that it would be hard to say where a closer 
is to be found. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Douglas B. W. Sladen is an Englishman of 
University training, who has entered with great spirit 
and enthusiasm into the life of Australia, which is still, 
so far as its literature is concerned, in our colonial 
period of a century ago, plus the advantages of the 
easier diffusion of thought and age-spirit to-day. 
Such a literature isan echo, and Mr. Sladen writes 
essentially as an Englishman, with here and there a 
ringing touch struck of an alien environment. His 
lines are ragged and careless, and lack quality, but 
much can be forgiven to fire and enthusiasm, which 
he has in the ‘Spanish Armada.’’ The strongest 
local color 1s in ‘‘ Australian Lyrics.” Mr.Sladen has 
not the advantage of Australian birth, as our poets 
had of American. Any American can gather a keen 
idea of the way our poets of eighty or ninety years 
ago looked to Englishmen by reading these “‘ Austra- 
lian Lyrics.” The task completed, he will read with 
a lighter heart English criticisms, aware how difficult 
itis to appreciate a new local color. ‘‘ A Poetry of 
Exiles’ is less happy, exile-like richness being un- 
healthy and not easily made of wholesome interest. 
“Edward, the Black Prince: an Epic Drama, ’’which 
is as though one were to say a drama which is not a 
drama, is a long, careful and dull series of historical 
speeches studied, but lacking any gleam of inspira- 
tion. 

**% 

The second part of ‘‘ Five-minute Declamations’’ 
is a series of brief prose extracts from the speakers 
who will, perhaps, be known as of the Phillips school. 
Winthrop is earlier, and Depew and others later, but 
they all represent a certain atmosphere of restraint 
in address and rhetoric which Wendell Phillips 
impressed on the American oratory of -his day, and 
of those days when he was so easily the first of 
American speakers. 

**% 

Boutell’s ‘‘ Heraldry’’ has long been a standard 
authority, and its reissue, in a cheap but convenient 
form, gives the opportunity to pursue a most graceful 
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and interesting study, some acquaintance with which 
is needed in nearly ail fields of historical, literary or 
archeological research. Mr. Boutell and his editor, 
however, are curiously blind to the fact that there is 
any heraldry but English and Norman French 
blazonry. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Alexander E. Frye has written a little book, 
“Brooks and Brook Basin;,’’ which will suggest to 
any parent various admirable methods in which any 
country brook can be used to illustrate the most 
important lessons of geography. No time is more 
wasted than that devoted to the memorizing of capes, 
rivers and the like, and no time can be better spent 
than in mastering the broad, large facts of the earth's 
surface, on which all history hangs, as the ripening 
of an apple turns on the slope of a hill or the character 
of the soil. 


RICHARD G. MOULTON. 


The itinerant work of University Extension in the 
United States has not unnaturally been begun by the 
descendant of four generations of itinerant Methodist 
ministers. Born in Preston, Lancashire, May 5, 1849, 
Richard G. Moulton comes of a stock fruitful in this 
generation in more than one field. One brother was 
senior wrangler and is now Queen’s Counsel and 
bencher of the Middle Temple. Another was one 
of the company of revisers of the New Testament, 
head of the Sey’s school, at Cambridge, and this year 
President of the Wesleyan Conference of Great 
Britain. A third brother has dedicated himself to 
missions, passing his life on the Friendly Islands, 
where his labors have gone to raise the level of 
missionary schools, introduce the higher education of 
Europe, and stimulate a native literature. 

Lives of success, learning, self-denial and wide 
service spring naturally and inevitably from the 
environment and atmosphere of a hard-working 
minister's home, where the creation of mental and 
moral values is steadily held up before children as 
the first and crowning duty of life. Years of wan- 
dering continued for Mr. Moulton’s family, until he 
was sixteen, when his father settled in Cambridge, in 
1865. This brought him in the neighborhood of the 
University, but in no contact with it. English 
colleges exert no such influence on the town in which 
they stand as do our own. Education at New Kings- 
wood School, Bath—a Methodist school established to 
train Methodist ministers—removed him still farther 
from the familiar currents of university training, and 
brought him nearer the needs of the great masses and 
the best methods of reaching and moving them— 
developed not by a church established by law, but by 
the grace of self-sacrifice. A term of study was also 
passed at a private school, kept by Mr. Edward Rush, 
at Northampton, before Mr. Moulton passed the exami- 
nations of London Unversity, and in 1869 was 
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graduated there—this university being, it is well to 
remark, an examining and not ateaching body. This 
was succeeded by admission a year later to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, as a “scholar,” or to put it ina 
manner more intelligible to Americans, if less techni- 
cally accurate, as the holder of a scholarship. Christ's 
was Milton's college; it has a strong literary as well as 
classical spirit, and after four years residence, Mr. 
Moulton took his B. A. degree in (low) classical honors 
—a success which implies scholarship far above the 
average—but not in the small group of men foremost 
in scholarship who yearly attract public attention, not 
only in the university, but in the wider active life of 
England. . > 
The work of University Extension had then been 
just begun in England. Its possibilities were clear. 
Its increase was uncertain. Confidence in it was 
still confined to enthusiasts. It needed self-sacrifice, 
self-devotion, and a keen perception of its opportuni- 
ties for usefulness to enlist in a field whose emoluments 
were small, in which no prizes were to be found, and 
which required of its apostles a life of constant 
wandering, of frequent disappointments, and of per- 
petual effort to rear a fabric which was certain to 
demand constant and unremitting effort to maintain. 
For sixteen years, Mr. Moulton has labored in this 
work. He was appointed a lecturer in September, 
1884. He has since established Centres all over 


England. He has lectured throughout the kingdom. 
In the constant practice of the lecture stand, he has 
acquired the dramatic and declamatory powers which 
have amazed those unaware of all that can be done 
to render scholarship interesting by enlisting in the 
service arts usually devoted to amusing, and neglected 


in instructing audiences. He has added to these 
brilliant accomplishments a scholarship, broad, cath- 
olic and embracing. He has shown that it is possible 
to read extracts from a play better than they are 
given on the stage, and at the same time comment on 
them with a more penetrating criticism, equal to all 
the efforts of the closet from our American audiences, 
whose superior penetration of the subtler phases 
of acting every English actor, from Mr. Irving down, 
has noted. Mr. Moulton has received appreciation 
as complimentary to his audiences as to himself. In 
Boston and in Philadelphia—in one city as much as 
the other—he has drawn audiences at hours when 
halls are usually empty and won approval from news- 
papers which devote but little attention to the lecture 
platform. He has proved anew its possibilities and 
opportunities, and by his example and success awak- 
ened an interest in popular education which did not 
before exist. 

Mr. Moulton's life-work has been upon the lecture 
platform ofthe University Extension lecturer. Like the 
work of the pulpit orator and pastor, its fruits are not 
first and chiefly literary. He is one of the men who 
have seen that in a dayof democratic institutions there 
is more important work abroad than writing new books. 
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He has published, in addition to University Exten- 
sion syllabi and papers, in the New Shakespeare 
Society Transactions : 

The University Extension Movement, Benrose & Sons, 
1885. 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. A popular illustration 
of the principles of dramatic criticism, 1885; second edi- 
tion, 1887. 

The Ancient Classical Drama. A study of Literary Evolu- 
tion. Intended for readers in English and in the original, 
1890 

The first of these is a sketch of the movement in 
education with which Mr. Moulton’s life-work has 
been associated. The second puts in practice his 
theory that dramatic extracts, effectively read or with 
an illuminative, illustrative comment, can be used to 
teach critical methods and the spirit of sound criti- 
cism, more rapidly than any number of didactic 
utterances, The third admirably illustrates the 
fashion in which England and its literature can be 
used to light the literature of the past. In both 
Mr. Moulton has been successful, because he has 
presented literature from a literary standpoint. This 
may seem easy. It is supremely difficult. Literary 
masterpieces are studied in their text, in their 
pailosophy, in their history, structure and construc- 
tion, but not as literature. Just as people insist on 
studying Shakespeare from all points, but the stand- 
point of the drama, in which Mr. Moulton presents 
him by dramatic reading. Literary perception, 
dramatic presentation, and the enthusiasm of the 
itinerant have made Mr. Moulton’s work successful 
in England and notable in this country, 


UNITED STATES COPYRIGHTS. 


A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, makes the 
following statement in the . VY. Judependent: ,The 
whole number of entries of copyright in the United 
States since we became a nation considerably ex- 
ceeds three-quarters of a million. The aggregate 
number of titles of publications entered for copyright 
in each year since the transfer of the entire records 


to Washington in 1870 is: 


+ . 5,600 3877. . 
- 12,688 1878. . 
+ 14,164 1879. . 
+ 15,352 1880. . 
+ 16,283 1881. . . 21,075 
+ 14,364 1882. . . 22,918 
. 14,882 1883... 


1884. . 
1885. . 
1886. . 
1887. . 
1888. . 
1889 . 
1890. . 


26,893 
. 28,410 
+ 31,241 
+ 35,083 
. 38,225 
+ 49,777 
+ 42,758 


15,758 
+ 15,798 
. 18,125 
« 20,686 


1870. 
1871. . 
1872. . 
syp. 
1874. . 
1875... 
1876. . 


+ 476,353 

d in 1875 
and years immediately following, was due to the 
transfer to the Patent Office, by Act of June 18, 1874, 
of the registration of all labels and prints illustrative 
of articles of manufacture. These had been, from 
the beginning of the Government, entered as copy- 
rights, thus encumbering the records with a great 
mass of so-called publications which have no relation 
whatever to literary copyright, but belong to the me- 
chanic arts. Thenumber of these entries was about 
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5000 annually, and notwithstanding their withdrawal, 
the increase in the aggregate of other publications has 
been so large as to exhibit the greatly advanced 
progress in the publishing activities of the country 
above recorded. 

It will readily be seen that this great number of 
copyrights (now about twice as large as the annual 
average registry of Patents) does not represent books 
alone. Many thousands of entries are periodicals 
claiming copyright protection, in which case they are 
required by lawto make entry of every separate issue. 
These included a multitude of weekly journals, literary, 
scientific, religious, pictorial, technical, commercial, 
agricultural, sporting, dramatic, etc., among which are 
a number in foreign languages. The entries of peri- 
odicals also embrace nearly all the leading monthly 
and quarterly magazines and reviews, with many de- 
voted to specialties—as metaphysics, sociology, law, 
theology, art, finance, education, and the arts and 
sciences generally. Another large class of copyright 
entries (and the largest next to books and periodicals), 
is musical compositions, numbering recently some 
8000 publications yearly. Much of this property is 
valuable, and it is nearly all protected by entry of 
copyright, coming from all parts of the Union. There 
is also a large and constantly increasing number of 
works of graphic art, comprising engravings, photo- 
graphs, photogravures, chromos, lithographs, prints 
and drawings, for which copyright is entered. The 
steady accumulation of hundreds of thousands of these 
various pictorial illustrations will enable the Govern- 
ment at no distant day, without a dollar of expense, 
to make an exhibit ofthe progress of the arts of de- 
sign in America, which will be interesting and in- 
structive ina high degree. An art gallery of ample 
dimensions for this purpose is provided for in the new 
National Library building, now rapidly rising on 
Capitol Hill. 

A Century of Copyright Progress in America. 


=The now so famous Dr. Robert Koch, of Berlin, 
is a typical German savant and investigator., He was 
born in 1843 in Clansthal, in the Hartz Mountains, as 
theson ofa Bergrath. He wasa student in Gittin- 
gen from 1862 to 1866, after which he practiced as an 
ordinary physician in the village of Rackwitz, in 
Saxony. In 1872 he was transferred as district medi- 
cal counsellor to Bornst, and while there began his 
¢poch-making studies and experiments in bacterio- 
logy. In 1880 he was made a member of the Imperial 
Board of Health, and two years later he issued his 
famous work entitled, “Investigations on the Nature 
and Cause of Tuberculosis.” In 1883 he went to 
India and Egypt as the head of the scientific com- 
mittee sent there to investigate the cause and charac- 
ter of cholera. Since his return he has been in Ber- 
lin, His bacillus investigations were recognized by 
the Government through a donation made to him of 
100,000 marks. , N. Y. Independent. 
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PRIMITIVE FOLK. 

STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE ETHNOLOGY. By Elie 
Reclus. Contemporary Science series. I2mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.12. 

The purpose of the author of this book has been 

to sketch some of those primitive races which, while 

still surviving, are rapidly passing away. In doing 
this he has aimed at a sympathetic as well as a scien- 
tific portraiture ; sympathetic, that is to say, to the 
extent of excluding those prejudices which have so 
commonly converted the accounts given by travelers 
into caricatures. For, as M. Reclus observes: ‘‘ We 
are too apt to look down scornfully from the heights 
of modern civilization upon the mental processes of 
former times, upon the ways of feeling, acting and 
thinking which characterize human aggregations 
anterior to our own. How often we scoff without 
knowing anything about them! We have fancied 
that the ethnology of inferior races was nothing but 
a medley of nonsense, and, in fact, prejudices appear 
doubly absurd when we do not possess the key to 
them. We have ended by believing that there 
is no intelligence but our own, no morality that 
does not fit in with our formulas.’’ Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that we have 
ended where we began in this respect; for, unques- 

tionably, the narrow insularity exhibited in such a 

belief is a survival from savagery, not a growth or a 

concomitant of civilization. Here, asin many other 

instances well calculated to humble our pride, we may 
see our own prejudices and follies reflected in the 
mental processes, ways and customs of those back- 

ward races upon whom we look down with so vain a 

conceit of our own position and superiority. When 

we see that primitive folk act in precisely the same 
way ; that they in their innocence imagine themselves 
the inheritors and lords of the whole earth ; that they 
in their turn look down upon supposed inferiors, the 
facts may teach us at least this wholesome truth— 
that the distance in time between the most backward 
and the most advanced races may be considerable, | 
but the distance in mental growth is much more easily 
measured, 

* * * The two first chapters, upon the Inuits, 
exhibit a strange medley of habits and customs which 
to us appear filthy, revolting or immoral; and other 
customs which, even from Western points of view, 
seem inspired by the highest ethical principles. Thus, 
if we examine the sexual relations of the Inuits, we 
find their morality loose. If we look to their ways of 
eating and living, we find them often disgusting. But 
when we turn to their behavior toward one another, 
we.are surprised to discover qualities and dispositions 
which very few Christians are distinguished by even 
at this late day. The Inuit children, to begin at the 
beginning, never fight. They can hardly call names, 
either, “as their language is deficient in terms of 
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abuse and insult.” Neither do the adults quarrel or 
fight. Ross could not make the people of Baffin's 
Land, who have no weapons of combat, understand 
what we mean by battles. They neither steal nor lie. 
“The Aleutian, incapable of falsehood, would over- 
whelm with contempt the man whom he found in a 
lie, and would never speak to him again.”” Theyare 
so scrupulous that all sales are effected by a middle- 
man, lest the knowledge of the parties to the sale 
should in any way affect the result. They are natural 
communists, and to such apoint do they carry the 
system that a man will accumulate property for years 
only to redistribute the whole of it ata great feast, 
the conclusion of which leaves him a pauper. 


~ 
From ** Campmates.”? 
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sincerity—declare that the Aleutians could only lose 
by the change proposed to them, and that their 
conversion to Christianity was little to be desired.” 
A great question here springs to the eyes, as 
the French say. What is it that has hindered 
Christendom in attaining, after 2,cco years of cease- 
less effort, the social virtues which with these 
primitive Inuits appear inherent? But not all 
primitive folk are like the Inuits. There is the 
Apache, to whom M. Reclus introduces us next, and 
while the present portrait of him is evidently drawn 
from old material, it is close enough to emphasize 
the fact that the fierce nomad of the deserts and 
mountains is much more a beast of prey than a man. 
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“ Two stalwart warriors seized him by the arms and raised him between them as they swept past.” 


Of course the primitive races that have effected 
nothing before vanishing will always be accounted 
hopeless savages by the thoughtless majority ; but 
the small minority of thinkers cannot avoid ponder- 
ing the deep psychical problems involved in the 
evolution of such moral manifestations as are here in 
issue. How account for so strange a mixture of evil 
and good in one people? Courage, hospitality, 
endurance, generosity, honor, honesty, truth, peace- 
ableness—all these they have; at the same time 
they kill their old people, they are gluttonous, they 
are loose in morals, dirty in person, and animal in 
most of their social habits. But M. Reclus thinks 
that ‘“‘ setting aside their sexual vices and irregulari- 
ties, these worthy people have realized the Ebionite 
ideal. They are verily the ‘poor,’ the ‘pure in 
heart,’ who are given to us as an example in the 
‘Imitation of Christ.’’” He adds further that ‘‘ the 
missionaries of the Greek Church—we honor their 


Indeed, he is too primitive to be interesting, for 
he has ideas so undeveloped that their arrangement 
and classification is scarcely possible, and the 
endeavor to penetrate his mind involves too much 
conjecture to be scientifically useful. 

Of course M. Reclus has not exhausted the subject. 
He has in fact done little more than open it. But his 
collection of facts is highly suggestive and interesting, 
and it must be said further that he has a remarkably 
picturesque and attractive way of treating his topics. 
It may be, as he himself suggests, that his portraits 
‘leave a somewhat more favorable impression than 
would result from daily companionship with the 
originals’’; but that is better than the old method 
of description, which made out the savage to be very 
much worse than he really was. M. Reclus intimates 
in his preface that a second series of these studies 


may appear, and assuredly they will be welcomed. 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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CAMPMATES. 
A STorY OF THE PLAINS. By _ Kirk Munroe. 
Author of “The Flamingo Feather,” ‘‘Wakulla,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 333 pages. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Boys’ stories are often much more interesting to 
grown folks than the tales that are primarily intended 
for the mature reader, and ‘‘ Campmates”’ is a very 
readable tale. In a train wreck at Glenn Eddy 
Bridge the engineer and a year-old child are the sole 
survivors. The engineer adopts the boy and calls 
him Glenn Eddy. At seventeen Glenn also becomes 
an engineer; later he accompanies a government 
exploring expedition, is captured by the Cheyennes, 
and has many adventures, which are told with much 
spirit and vigor. The story is a healthful one, and if 
it has any moral it is that boys who really want to 
succeed in the world, had better sit down and learn 
something before they set out on what may prove to 
be a very hard and dangerous quest. 

Publishers’ Weekly 


ROMANTIC REALISM. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN AND OTHER STORIES, by 
Mary E. Wilkins. Author of “A Humble Romance,” 
etc. 468 pages. I2mo., 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins is reported as saying that she 
had never investigated and never knew much about 
the motive of her writings, and that she was not even 
aware that she was a realist until the clever people 
who classify and account for things in the literary 
line told her so. That may seem a curious circum- 
stance, but there have been instances before now of 
literary picture makers who have neglected to under- 
stand themselves. 

Miss Wilkins’ stories seem to have come into 
being, as indicated in what the author is reported 
to have said, without any elaborate provision of 
motive on her own part. They suggested themselves. 
They are pictures of the imagination. Yankee in 
their expression, and controlled by her own delicate 
good taste. The New England nun is a young 
woman in love with her quiet and speckless surround- 
ings. She does not wish them to be disturbed by a 
man. The return from Australia of her heavy-footed 
sweetheart, to whom she has been engaged for four- 
teen years, dampens her spirits. He mixes up the 
photograph album and the ‘“ Young Lady's Gift 
Book” on the sitting-room table, and tracks in dirt 
upon the carpet. It seems inevitable that after the 
marriage he will liberate the brown and yellow dog, 
which bit a neighbor years before and has been tied 
up and fed on an ascetic fare of cakes and cornmush 
ever since. Fortunately and fortuitously the match 
is broken off, to the inexpressible reliefof both parties 
to it, and the New England nun is permitted to lead 
out an undisturbed maidenly existence, sewing seams, 
eating currants with her tea, listening at the window 
to the summer sounds, and giving thanks for every 
blessed, peaceful day. Another story records a 
natural tragedy following upon the dismissal of ar. old 
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soprano singer from the church choir; another, the 
contrivings of two old maids who have only one 
company dress between them; another—‘‘ The 
Twelfth Guest,”’ a most delightful tale—the grateful 
and self-sacrificing services of a waif who has been 
taken in by a warm-hearted family, and whose genius 
pays for her keep many times over ; another, the 
surroundings, occupations, and conversations of a 
group of poorhouse old women—and so on, until we 
seem to be in New England, wrapped in its atmos- 
phere, and knowing a thousand things of which New 
Englanders have a_ sense, and of which such 
pages as these permit them to have also an under- 
standing. N.Y. Sun. 


A LAND OF LEISURE AND SUNSHINE. 


Our Itaty. By Charles Dudley Warner. Author 
of “Their Pilgrimage,” “Studies in the South and 
West,” “A Little Journey in the World.” Profusely 
illustrated. 226 pages. With index. Quarto, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.10. 


In ‘‘ Our Italy ’’ a most interesting account is given of 
the author's visit to Southern California. The opening 
sentences, which in themselves are a veritable picture, 
at once seize upon the reader’s imagination. ‘‘ The 
traveler,”’ he says, ‘‘ who descends into Italy by an 
Alpine pass never forgets the surprise and delight 
of the transition. In an hour he is whirled down the 
slopes from the region of eternal snow to the verdure 
of spring or the ripeness of summer. Suddenly it 
may be at a turn in the road—winter is left behind, 
the plains of Lombardy are in view, the lake of Como 
or Maggiore gleams below; there is a tree; there is 
an orchard; there is a garden; there is a villa over- 
run with vines; the singing of birds is heard ; the 
air is gracious, the slopes are terraced and covered 
with vineyards; great sheets of silver sheen in the 
landscape mark the growth of the olive; the dark- 
green orchards of oranges and lemons are starred 
with gold; the lusty fig, always a temptation as of 
old, leans invitingly over the stone wall; everywhere 
are bloom and color under the blue sky; there are 
shrines by the wayside, chapels on the hill; one 
hears the melodious bells, the call of the vine- 
dressers, the laughter of girls. Italy is the, land of 
the imagination, but the sensation on first beholding 
it from the No:thern heights, aside from its asso- 
ciations of romance and poetry, can be repeated ,in 
our own land by whoever will cross the burning 
desert of Colorado, or the savage wastes of the Mojave 
wilderness of stone and sage-brush, and come sud- 
denly, as he must come by train, into the bloom of 
Southern California.” 

Having thus whetted the expectations of his 
readers, the author at once begins to give his 
impressions of this wonderful country, of its produc- 
tions, its sanitary climate, the chance for laborers and 
small farmers, and the advance of cultivation south- 
ward. Thereisa vast fund of ir formation for tourists 
and mere pleasure-seekers, for invalids and for those 
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From Warner's “ Our Italy.” 


who are seeking a place in which to settle and engage 
in outdoor industry. In adverting to the fear that 
northern-bred people, who are guided by the necessity 
of making hay while the sun shines, will not make hay 
atXall}in a land where the sun always shines, Mr. 
Warner suggests that a land that will not yield satis- 


The Yosemite Dome. 


_ 
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factorily without irrigation, and whose best-paying 
produce requires intelligent as well as careful hus- 


bandry, will never be an idle land. ‘‘It may be,” 


he says, “that engagements will not be kept with 
desired punctuality, under the impression that the 
enjoyment of life does not depend upon exact response 
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to the second hand of a watch; and it is not unpleas- 
ant to think that there is a corner of the Union where 
there will be a little more leisure, a little more of serene 
waiting on Providence, an abatement of the restless 
rush and waste of our usual life. Is it altogether an 
unpleasing thought that the conditions of life will be 
somewhat easier there, that there will be some physi- 
cal repose, the race having reached the summit of the 
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‘* THE PRINCE OF PUBLISHERS.” 


A PUBLISHER AND HIs FRIENDS. Memoirs and 
Correspondence of the late John Murray. With an 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 
1768-1843. By Samuel Smiles, LL. D. With Por- 
traits. In two volumes. 496-549 pages. 8vo, $6.75; 
by mail, $7.15. 

The memoirs of John Murray possess a double 

interest ; they set forth the manner and method by 












































































































































































































































From Warner’s “ Our Italy.” 


continent, comparable to the desirable placidity of 
life called the sunset of old age?” 

There are numerous charming illustrations scat- 
tered throughout the volume, which add to its beauty 
and attractiveness. Philadelphia Record. 





=—The real name of “‘ F. Anstey” author of “ Vice 


Versa,” “Tinted Venus,” andj “Voces Populi,” is 
Guthrie. 





Scenes in Montecito and Los Angeles. 
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which a man of signal capacity built up a great 
publishing house, and they illustrate the literary life 
of England during the first half of the present century 
through this publisher's correspondence with famous 
men of letters, at the same time throwing new light 
upon the characters and habits of these distinguished 
correspondents. The arrangement adopted by 
Dr. Smiles may not satisfy those who look for a 
continuous narrative. His object being not only to 
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relate the principal events in the life of John Murray, 
but to give the correspondence which really consti- 
tuted so large a part of that life, he has chosen to 
complete a number of episodes, each by itself, and 
without much reference to consecutiveness, so that 
the reader is carried backward and forward, at times 
in a rather bewildering way. The plan, however, 
has its distinct advantages. In the case, for example, 
of important negotiations with authors such as Byron 
or Scott, it is clearly better that these negotiations 
and all which relates to them should be brought into 
one focus, so that they can be considered as a whole, 
than that the details should be scattered over long 
periods, separated the one from the other, to the 
dissipation of the general effect and to the confusion 
of the reader. 

The House was founded by John MacMurray, or 
Murray, in 1768. The founder was a Scotch Lieu- 
tenant of Marines, who had retired on half pay, and, 
though he entered upon the business of bookselling 
and publishing without any knowledge or experience, 
and with very little capital, his native sagacity was 
such that he soon acquired a solid standing and 
established a valuable connection. Among his 
literary friendships was that with Isaac D'Israeli, the 
first instalment of whose ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature”’ 
he published. The bond between the Murrays and 
the Disraelis held firm for many years, and was only 
loosened at last by a transaction in which Benjamin 
Disraeli figures in a mysterious and somewhat 
dubious aspect. The elder Murray also published 
Milford’s ‘‘Greece,”” and—to his sorrow—Lavater’s 
‘*Physiognomy,”’ for that work entailed a loss upon 
his estate of £3,g00. 

The publication of ‘‘Marmion” in 1808 brought 
Murray into intimate connection with Walter Scott. 
The success of the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
emboldened Constable to offer the poet £1,000 for 
‘‘Marmion”’ very shortly after it was begun, and 
before he had seen a line of the manuscript. ‘It 
was a price,” Scott said, ‘‘that made men’s hair 
stand on end.” 

The Quarterly Review appeared in 1800, but 
made no great sensation, for the first number was 
not strong, and the effect of the following ones was 
impaired by the incorrigible unpunctuality of Gifford. 
For years the Review never appeared at the proper 
time, and often it was from a month to six weeks 
late. 

From the first Murray behaved with unprecedented 
liberality in paying for the work done on the review. 
Southey, who was an early contributor, and who 
continued to derive his main subsistence from the 
Qezirterly to the end of his life, began upon a 
rate of £10 for an article, but Murray raised his pay 
after a short time to £100, and this he received ever 
after. 

Of Lord Byron Murray says: 


“T can recollect seeing Lord Byron in Albemarle 
Street. So far as I can remember, he appeared to me 
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rather a short man, with a handsome countenance, 
remarkable for the fine blue veins which ran over his 
pale marble temples. He wore many rings on his 
fingers, and a brooch in his shirt front, which was 
embroidered. When he called, he used to dress ina 
black dress-coat (as we should now call it), with gray 
and sometimes nankeen trousers, his shirt open at 
the neck. Lord Byron’s deformity in his foot was 
very evident, especially as he walked down stairs, 
He carried a stick, After Scott and he had ended 
their conversation in the drawing-room, it was a curi- 
ous sight to see the two greatest poets of the age 
—both lame—stumping down stairs side by side.”’ 

A very interesting chapter is that on Byron’s death 
and the destruction of hismemoirs. The details have 
never been given so fully. It appears that Murray 
was quite earnest in urging the destruction of the 
memoirs, though he had given £2,000 for them, and 
had no guarantee that this could be recovered. But 
perhaps the most singular circumstance in this 
account is that nobody appears to have read the 
memoirs carefully or thoroughly. The two or three 
who dipped into them found many scandalous pass- 
ages, and all concerned—after a family counsel held 
at Murray’s—agreed upon the destruction, which was 
carried out on the spot. 

To Washington Irving Murray wrote, October 25, 
1831: 

‘“‘ The publication of ‘Columbus’ cost me, paper, 
printing, advertising, and author, £5,700, and it has 
produced but £4,700. ‘Granada’ cost £3,073, and 
its sale has produced but £1,830, making my gross 
loss £2,250.” 

Dr. Smiles observes that ‘“‘ Irving was more suc- 
cessful in selling his book to the publishers than the 
publishers were in selling them to the public;”” and 
the case cited above seems to be in point. Murray 
touched the literary world almost everywhere, and 
his position was such that the most distinguished 
approached him with deference, while his reputation 
secured him the confidence of his intimates and 
the esteem of strangers. N. Y. Tribune. 


TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Edited, 
with a preface and notes, by the Duc de Broglie, of the 
French Academy. Translated by Raphaél Ledos de 
Beaufort, F. R. Hist.S. With an introduction by the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, American Minister in Paris. Vols. 
I. and II, With fac-simile letters and portraits. 8vo, 
each, $1.90; by mail, $2.11. 

MéMOIRES DU PRINCE D& TALLEYRAND. Publiés 
avec une préface et des notes pat le Duc de Broglie de 
l’ Académie Francaise. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, paper, 


$4.50; by mail, $4.92. 
Contrary to the impression produced by the extracts 
published in this country, the “‘ Memoirs" of Talley- 
rand are both interesting and valuable. They are so 
despite the very clumsy and inadequate translation, 
which deprives them of nearly all the charm of the 
original and gives to scores of pages an unredeemed 
dullness of which the illustrious author was absolutely 
incapable—varied as was his capacity. It is;not easy 
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fully to define the sources of the interest and value 
that are evident enough. The work is in no sense com- 
plete. It neither treats in detail—certainly not in the 
present volume—any one important series of events 
in Talleyrand's long and crowded career, nor does it 
essay to give a connected account of that career in 
any fixed proportions. Nor can it be said that the 
narrative, so far as it goes and for the detached areas 
that it covers, inspires confidence. On the contrary, 
it is impossible to resist a subtle and pervading im- 
pression of untrustworthiness. Except with reference 
to certain purely personal matters, and those only 
such as seem to be indifferent to the author, he man- 
ages to produce the feeling that he is indulging in 
mystification, very skillful, very artistic, even de- 
lightful in its way, but mystification still. His truth 
seems but half truth, and it has the air of being dex- 
terously mingled with falsehood, of being measured 
out with reference to the effect desired, repressed, 
amplified, arranged, sometimes distorted, but never 
simply and candidly conveyed. This is the more re- 
markable, because in Talleyrand's lately-published 
diplomatic correspondence—in that from the Con- 
gress of Vienna with Louis XVIII., still more in that 
from London with the Foreign Office in 1830 and 
1831—he is shown, at his best, to be a master of 
lucid, complete statement and of persuasive, logical, 
and convincing reasoning. And in the few letters 
from him contained in the little volume of corre- 
spondence between him and the Princess Adelaide, 
sister of Louis Philippe, there is a distinct flavor of 
sincerity and earnestness. 


There is a curious suggestion of the impression to 
be derived from the work in the brief prefatory note 
by Talleyrand. He avows that he does not know 
what title to give to his writing. He says it is “not a 
ilterary work,” which it really is, for it bears evidence 
on every page of the care and the ingenuity devoted to 
its composition. “It is,’’ he declares, ‘full of repe- 
titions,’’ which is almost the reverse of the truth, 
repetitions being rare and omissions most remark- 
able. “I can scarcely call it ‘my memoir,’ for my 
life and relations will be found mentioned in it as 
seldom as I can help.”’ In reality, though his life is 
far from fully recounted, nearly every event or per- 
son referred to is treated from the avowed or implied 
point of view of his own relations to them. He 
rejects ‘‘My Opinion on the Affairs of My Times”’ 
as “‘too decided for a man who has doubted as much 
as I have in my life.” But what consistency there is 
n the work is derived from the author's deliberate 
and sustained effort to present his own history and 
that of his times in harmony with a theory of his own 
action and of the course of events, far too complete 
to have been adopted before or during the time 
described, and far too flattering to himself to be con- 
sistent with the known facts. Thus it will be seen 
that in this little preface of a half score of lines the 
great diplomatist manages to include a singular and 
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interesting variety of misleading statements, and to 
indicate the spirit in which the vast work was under- 
taken and carried out. 


It is the opinion of the Duc de Broglie, the editor 
of the memoirs, that the first portion of them, extend- 
ing to 1815, at the close of his Ministry under Louis 
XVIII, was drawn up during the Restoration, and 
that the latter part—covering his mission to England, 
in 1830, and leaving the intervening fifteen years 
wholly untouched—was written in 1834, after his 
apparent retirement. N. Y. Times. 


The absolute dullness of the Talleyrand Memoirs, 
so far as they have appeared, has been rathera 
perplexity to their readers. Part of their apparent 
heaviness is, no doubt, due to a sense of disappoint- 
ment. The Prince was a bitter wit who either 
despised or detested most of the Governments he 
served and betrayed ; he had from his position been 
informed of everything, and he had taken unusual 
precaution; to seal up his Memoirs until all whom 
they might affect had passed away. It was expected, 
therefore, that his book would be full of scandals, 
if not of State secrets; that many reputations would 
be overthrown; and that the light of secret history — 
what we might call the Procopian light—would 
be thrown upon all events in France from 1789 to 
1830,—that is, upon the most interesting fitty years in 
the whole history of Europe. There are, however, 
no scandals, no revelations, and very few exhibitions 
of the author’s faculty for malignant satire, the 
principal exception being a vitriolic sketch of M. 
Necker, whom nobody in the present day either 
believes in or cares about. The object of M. de 
Talleyrand in preparing his Memoirs was not to 
satirise or belittle his acquaintance, but simply to 
show that in all he did and left undone, and especially 
in changing sides eight times, he had always been 
morally justified and politically useful to France. 
There is hardly a piquant phrase, in the ordinary 
memoir sense, unless it be his remark on Madame 
de Genlis, that she ‘‘ always surrendered easily, to 
avoid the scandal of coquetry,”’ and of that he is so 
proud, that he repeats ittwice. Readers thus cheated 
out of their laugh at the great, or their new evidence 
that the great are usually bad, are naturally pre- 
judiced against the book which so little fulfils 
expectation, but that will not quite account for their 
difficulty in reading it. Plenty of much read histories 
are free from scandal, nor is this one without a merit 
of its own. The strong intellect of the writer comes 
out here and there, as in his explanation of the 
position occupied by Philippe Egalité towards the 
Revolution—it was simply that of a man mad with 
spite against the Court—and in his summing-up, 
given elsewhere, of the true Colonial policy for 
France, and in a few—we admit, very few—subtle 
comments, such as that it is a foible of the vulgar 
lately elevated to do you kindnesses ; and there are 
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quite enough of such passages to bring his work up 
to the average level of interest, and yet it is below it. 
The plain truth is, that M. de Talleyrand in his 
Memoirs commits the one sin which this generation 
finds unpardonable. He Jroses without consciousness 
and without compunction, bores you to death with 
reflections, arguments, reasons which either are trite, 
or at this distance of time appear so. Spectator. 


IN A LIGHTER VEIN. 


Essays IN LITTLE. By Andrew Lang. With por- 
trait. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
Here is one of the most entertaining and bracing of 
books. Full of bright and engaging discourse on 
man, woman, and letters, these charming and re- 
Creative essays are the best of good reading for 
those who read in chance half-hours of the bur- 
dened day. Of these essays, some are new, some re- 
prints, and some have been re-fashioned since their 
original appearance in newspapers. Those on Thack- 
eray and Dickens from Good Words, that on Dumas 
from Scribner's Magazine, and that on M. de Banville 
from the Mew Quarterly, reveal another mood of the 
critical spirit than those Protean guises of banter and 
mockery and freakishness that delight us in the 
whimsical examination of the poet Haynes Bayly, and 
the diverting inquiry into the decay of the fashionable 
novel. Those who know Thackeray or Dickens, as a 
man may be said to know who is crammed for an exami- 


nation, might well be sceptical as to the possibility of 


saying anything that is new or notable and true of 
these writers. Yet Mr. Lang has achieved nothing 
less than this in his observations on the obscurity of 
Dickens's plots, where one is lost as in a mazy pleas- 
aunce; and yet more in the excellent comparison of 
the pathetic in Dickens and in Thackeray. Here, 
though the wings of the critical Ariel are folded but 
seldom, the critic is undisguised, and the gain is cer- 
tainly the reader’s. But when Mr. Lang turns him 
to the writings of living men who have lived to be 
discussed, to Mr. Louis Stevenson, for example, or to 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, it will be noted by the curious 
investigator that his critical method is inspired by the 
most genial good-will towards these authors and their 
fortunate readers. He bids the latter to a feast of sur- 
passing excellence. Let them fall to like men, and 
mind not the defects of the ordering of the banquet. 
Happy are they, happy are we, happy the world that 
contains ye—such is Mr. Lang's admonishment. Mr. 
Kipling’s faults are all on the surface, therefore let 
them bide. As to Mr. Stevenson, his “ Master of 
Ballantrae’”’ might have been his ‘“‘ Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,”’ if it had been successful, we are told, and 
wholly successful it is not. Perhaps this judgment is 
nothing but a logical evolutionary process from that 
older verdict that *‘ Kidnapped"’ was Mr. Stevenson's 
“Rob Roy,” and in some ways better than Scott's. 
On these insignificant matters we are left |in ‘a small 
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dissenting body, content to wonder at the prodigality 
of Mr. Lang, whose appreciation of Scott, both as a 
poet—in this very volume—and as a romancer, is as 
the secretest voice of our prophetic soul. 

But this diverse collection reveals other critical 
moods, and in none does Mr. Lang appear so gay, 
and prove so amusing, as when discussing that flower 
of fiction, the Fashionable Novel. This delightful 
paper is, indeed, the essayist’s airiest and daintiest 
diversion, his crowning and centennial flower, his 
aloe-blossom—all sweets and no bitters, as the medi- 
cine-man has it. For the rest we can but add, as 
Mr. Lang says of Mr. Stevenson, “ Essays in Little” 
ought to win every vote and please every reader. 

Saturday, Review, 


WITHOUT ARMS OR LEGS. 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE ARTHUR MACMURROUGH 
KAVANAGH. A Biography. Compiled by his Cousin, 
Sarah L. Steele, from papers chiefly unpublished. With 
portrait. 349 pages. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.88. 

The name of Arthur MacMurrough Kavanagh has 

probably never been heard of by the majority of 

American readers. Its bearer was an Irish gentleman 

of wealth and public spirit; for many years an active 

member of Parliament; a thorough Conservative and 

a staunch member and supporter of the Church of 

England, and a political writer of no mean ability. 


. He came of a noted family, the Kavanaghs of Borris, 


in County Carlow, and was born at Borris House, 
March 25, 1831. Heir to one of the most beautiful 
estates in Ireland, and possessed of nearly every- 
thing that makes life worth living for, he was yet de- 
prived by Nature of one of the principal means for 
her enjoyment. » 

He was born a mere trunk of a man, with no legs 
whatever, and stumps of arms only a few inches long. 
But by dint of sheer courage and force of will, he 
overcame these terrible physical disabilities, and alike 
as a sportsman and a man of affairs, took rank along 
with the most athletic and able sons of an eminently 
athletic and able race. Medical science did litile or 
nothing for him, except to inflict a good deal of ex- 
perimental and unsuccessful torture upon him in his 
youth. He was dependent upon assistance for loco- 
motion, being unable to do more than propel himself 
by a series of jumps; but once he was placed in 
position, he could hold his own against most men, 
whether in the saddle, or with the rod or gun. 

He was not even particular in the choice of his 
mounts; but his fearless confidence was seldom mis- 
placed. Strapped in a basket-saddle to his horse, he 
not only rode, but rode as straight to hounds as any 
member of the Carlow Hunt, and in 1848, and twenty 
years later, used to amuse himself by going out alone 
by night to reconnoitre the movements of the 
‘« patriots,” the pursuit of whose “ cavalry ” he easily 
distanced by his cross-country riding. The most re- 
markable period of his life was that in which, with his 
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elder brother and a tutor, he undertook a “ grand 
tour” of the most extensive and hazardous nature. 
They started in 1849 through Scandinavia and Russia, 
traveled down the Volga and across the Caspian into 
Northern Persia and Kurdistan, and thence by the 
Valley of the Tigris and the Persian Gulf to Bombay. 
In this long and adventurous expedition, he ran the 
gauntlet of every manner of peril,—heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst, shipwreck and treachery, fever and 
desertion. The story is only half-told in the brief 
notes of his diary; but the endurance and fortitude 
to which he owed his life half-a-dozen times over, are 
revealed in the most striking manner. The expedi- 
tion had a melancholy sequel. His brother developed 
consumption in India, and died on the way to Aus- 
tralia, and Arthur Kavanagh was left stranded in 
India without resources. Here his unfailing resolu- 
tion at once manifested itself. Rather than be beholden 
to strangers, he applied for the post of carrier of 
despatches in the Aurungabad District, a responsible 
post entailing long, weary rides at full speed, and all 
for a well-nigh nominal salary. Later on, he accepted 
a subordinate berth in the Survey Department of the 
Poonah District, and did his work so well, that on his 
recall to Ireland, his superiors offered to keep the post 
open if he would return to India, with a promise of 
enhanced pay. But the death of his remaining elder 
brother, Charles, altered his future; in 1854 he suc- 
ceeded to his father’s estates, and for the remaining 
thirty-five years of his life devoted his great abilities 


to the loyal and whole-hearted discharge of the duties 


of his position. It is no exaggeration to say that dur- 
ing that period Ireland had no truer friend or more 
sagacious and faithful counsellor than the late Member 
for Carlow. Spectator. 


EMIN PASHA AGAIN. 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA AND THE RETURN WITH 
Emin PAsHA. By Major Gaetano Casati. From the 
Italian manuscript by the Hon. Mrs. J. Randolph Clay, 
assisted by I. Walter Savage Landor, with portraits, and 
upwards of 150 illustrations, colored plates and four 
maps. Biographical sketch by Captain Manfredo 
Camperio. 722 pages. In two volumes. 8vo, $7.50; by 
mail, $8.05. 

Books on Africa multiply, and the latest are by no 

means the least important, or the least interesting. 

The narrative of Major Casati, so long ago announced 

and so eagerly awaited, comes when the public is 

almost sated with the series of stories of African expe- 
rience, beginning with Stanley’s ‘‘ Dark Continent” 
and ending with Jameson's diary. Casati’s book, 
however, differs from any of these, and, if we may be 
allowed to say so, is of more interest, and even of 
more importance. It is the work of a man who spent 
ten consecutive years among the wild tribes of equa- 
torial Africa, who was familiar with their languages, 
who studied the people, the country itself, its produc- 
tions, its natural history and its climatic phenomena. 
Never before has the scientific geography of Central 
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Africa been so thoroughly and closely treated as in 
his narrative. 

In 1879 Major Casati resigned his commission in 
the Italian army, and proceeded to the Soudan to 
assist Gessi Pasha, one of Gordon’s most earnest 
co-workers, who was then engaged in quelling an 
insurrection of the Soudanese under Solyman; upon 
Gessi's departure, Casati remained in the country, 
independently exploring Central Africa, and his long 
residence in those beautiful regions, his thorough 
knowledge of the languages of the various tribes, his 
intimate relations with Emin Pasha and Dr. Junker, 
coupled with his own personal observations, lend 
quite a special character to the scientific and geo- 
graphical information which he gives. Major Casati, 
who was resident among the native tribes South of 
Khartoum, and in various parts of Central Africa 
during the rise of Mahdism, gives valuable information 
as to the political situations there during the early 
stages of the revolution, and a most interesting 
account of the fall of Khartoum and the death of 
Gordon. Ofthe ten years of his stay in the Equatorial 
Provinces, he passed a series of years with Emin 


. Pasha, whose full confidence he enjoyed, and, being 


the only European officer present during the latter 
years of Emin’s Governorship, he had exceptional 
opportunities for gaining information, and forming an 
independent judgment on the political and other 
mysterious questions in connection with these 
provinces. Major Casati’s account of the controversy 
between Stanley and Emin Pasha is totally unbiased, 
and he does not take sides violently against Stanley, 
as was generally expected. He fully describes the 
extremely weak condition of Stanley's expedition on 
its arrival, and enters into the causes of the disputes 
and mysteries attending the abandonment of Equa- 
toria,in an independent spirit, thereby lifting the veil 
from many much-discussed questions, and throwing 
vivid sidelights onto the story of the vanguard of 
Stanley’s expedition. Boston Transcript. 


PEPITA XIMENEZ. 


By Juan Valera, author of ‘‘ Dofii Luz."’ Translated 
by Mary J. Serrano. With an introduction by the 
author, and porirait. Newedition. 273 pages. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


It is really Mr. Howells who must be thanked for 
introducing the American public to the best examples 
of contemporary Spanish fiction. He spoke strong 
and alluring words of Valdes, Galdos, and later of Juan 
Valera. With the last-named author’s exquisite tale 
of ‘‘ Pepita Ximenez” we have been made familiar 
these five years, through the admirable English ren- 
dering of Mary J. Serrano. The author, however, 
has written as introduction rather a flattering address 
to American readers, on the occasion of the issue of 
a new edition, Philadelphia Press. 


‘My novel, both in essence and form, is distinct- 
ively national and classic. Its merit—supposing it 
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to have such—consists in the language and the style, 
and not in the incidents, which are of the most 
commonplace, or in the plot, which, if it can be said 
to have any, is of the simplest. 

“The chief cause of the extraordinary favor with 
which ‘ Pepita Ximenez’ was received in Spain is 
something that may fail to be noticed here by care- 
less readers. 





D. Appleton Company. 


“Iam an advocate of art for art's sake. I think 
it in very bad taste, always impertinent, and often 
pedantic, to attempt to prove theses by writing sto- 
ries. For such a purpose dissertations or books 
purely and severely didactic should be written. The 
object of a novel should be to charm through a 
faithful representation of human actions and human 
passions, and to create by this fidelity to nature a 
beautiful work. The object of art is the creation of 
the beautiful, and whoever applies it to any other 
end, of however great utility this end may be, de- 
bases it. But it may chance, through a conjunc- 
tion of favorable circumstances, by a happy inspi- 
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ration, because in a given moment everything is dis- 
posed as by enchantment, or by supernatural influen- 
ces, that an author's soul may become like a clear and 
magic mirror wherein are reflected all the ideas and all 
the sentiments that animate the eclectic spirit of his 
country, and in which these ideas and these senti- 
ments lose their discordance, and group and combine 
themselves in pleasing agreement and harmony. 

“ Herein is the explanation of the inter- 
est of ‘ Pepita Ximenez.’ It was written 
when Spain was agitated to its centre, and 
everything was thrown out of its regular 
course by a radical revolution that at the 
same time shook to their foundations the 
throneand religious unity. It was written 
when everything in fusion, like molten 
metal, might readily amalgamate, and be 
molded into new forms. It was written 
when the strife raged fiercest between 
ancient and modern ideals ; and, finally, 
it was written in all the plen.tude of my 
powers, when my soul was sanest and 
most joyful in the possession of an envia- 
ble optimism and an all-embracing love 
and sympathy for humanity that, to my 
misfortune, can never again find place 
within my breast. 


“If I had endeavored by dialectics and 
by reasoning to conciliate opinions and 
beliefs, the disapprobation would have 
been general ; but, as the conciliating and 
syncretic spirit manifested itself naturally 
in a diverting story, every one accepted 
and approved it, each one drawing from 
my book the conclusions that best suited 
himself. Thus it was that, from the most 
orthodox Jesuit father down to the most 
rabid revolutionist, and from the ultra- 
Catholic who cherishes the dream of re- 
storing the Inquisition, to the rationalist 
who is the irreconcilable enemy of every 
religion, all were pleased with ‘Pepita 
Ximenez.’ 

‘‘Perhaps, independent of its tran- 
scendentalism, my novel may serve to 
interest and amuse your public for a 
couple of hours, and may obtain some favor with it; 
for it is a public that reads a great deal, that is indul- 
gent, and that differs from the English public—which 
is eminently exclusive in its tastes—by its generous 
and cosmopolitan spirit.”’ 

From the Author's Preface. 


ON SOME MODERN NOVELS. 
I frequently have thought, in reading o'er these books, 
By authors somewhat young and mentally unripe, 
How great a pity ’twas that these were not de /uxe— 
With margins of such width there was no room for type. 
John Kendrick Bangs, in the Century. 
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RIGHTING HISTORY. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN DICKINSON, 1732-1808. 
Prepared at the request of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, by Charles J. Stillé, LL. D. With por- 
trait and index. 437 pages. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 

$2 46, 
The volume is in a way a defence of Dickinson, and 
a’ reinstatement of him in view of the impressions of 
his character created in the anonymous letters of 
“Valerius,” and perpetrated by Bancroft and others. 
It is here submitted that, so far from being a timid 
man, he was possessed of the highest order of 
courage; that his vote against thet Declaration of 
Independence was a demonstration of this quality, 
and that his character, in a number of respects, has 
been singularly taisunderstood. Dr, Stillé 
affords an interesting account and discussion 
of the opposing influences at work in New 
England and in the Middle States at the time 
of the foundation of our present Govern- 
ment. The thought of New England, 
according to him, was dominated by the 
ministers of religion ; that of Pennsylvania, 
and the neighboring States, by lawyers, who 
had been educated in the Inns of Court in 
London. Dickinson studied law in London 
for four years, and he always held that the 
question at issue between England and the 
colonies was a purely legal question, which 
was susceptible of settlement in favor of the 
colonies in a purely legal way. Compared 
with Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and 
other imposing figures of his time, Dickinson 
is only slightly known to this generation, and 
it is well that there should be a renewal of 
the opportunity to become acquainted with 
the man who wrote the ‘‘ Farmer's Letters,” 
and who stood for the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Idea.” 
It is well also that all that is possible should 
be recorded concerning a character so con- 


our national history, and this has been the 
aim of this memoir. There is an account 
here of the family and the early years of Dickinson, 
of his studies and the,*influences "that™ bore upon 
him in London, of his work as a lawyer, of his 
service as a militiaman at} the battle of the 
Brandywine, of his private and domestic} life, as 
well as of those larger public matters with which 
he was so importantly associated. The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania intends to print a more 
extensive edition of Dickinson's writings than that 
published under his own supervision in Wilmington 
in 1801, and Dr. Stillé’s volume is intended as an 


introduction to this new edition of his works. 
N. Y. Sun, 





=A new novel, by Marion Crawford, ‘‘ Khaled: 
An Eastern Tale,” will be published, probably this 
month. 


D. Appleton Company, 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH. 


A Popular Acc unt of Geological History. By Rev. 
H. N. Hutchinson, B. A., F.G.S. With twenty-seven 
illustrations. 290 pages. I12mo, $1.10 by mail, $1.25. 

‘‘A brief sketch of historical geology” is what the 

author has aimed at giving us in this volume. The 

earth tells, as we know, its own story, at least to those 
who are competent to read the signs which are, as it 
were, characters of its language. One might even 
make out the “‘ Seven Ages,” a certain latitude being 
allowed, in the rock of the Archzan era, the Slates, 
the Old Red Sandstone, the Mountain Limestone, the 

New Red Sandstone, the Oolites and Chalk (if these 

may be compressed into one), and finally, ‘‘ The Ice 


Fig. 11. 





spicuous and important in the beginning of The Geological Clock, showing the order of succession of the different periods, 


and first appearances of various types of life. 
From “ Autobiography of the Earth,” 
Age and Man.”’ Of course this is only a fancy, but 
it may help to illustrate the method which Mr. 
Hutchinson has pursued in this most interesting 
book. Spectator. 
Its information is conveyed in plain, clear, and 
interesting fashion. The author had in mind the 
reader who knows little or nothing of geology, and to 
such a reader the book will be very welcome. It 
contains a number of excellent illustrations. 
N.Y. Sun, 





=The sales of Helen Hamilton Gardener's “ Is 
This Your Son, My Lord?”’ are said to have reached 
25,000 copies. Mrs. Gardener is descended froma 
daughter of Lord Baltimore. Her grandmother was 
a sister of Richard Malcolm Johnson's mother. 
NV. Y. Times, 
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GLIMPSES OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 


THE PRIMES AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. Ten Tales of 
Middle Georgia. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. With 
illustrations by E. W. Kemble, A. B. Frost and others. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 310 pages. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04; paper (not illustrated), 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


The monthly magazines have looked favorably on 
the efforts of Mr. Johnston to recall existence in 


The Doctor was often haunted by the countenance worn by Mr. Prime during this operation. 
From ‘‘ The Primes and Their Neighbors.” 


DL, Appleton Company. 


Middle Georgia among the small planters before the 
war of secession. The dialect is so peculiar that one 
is constantly at a loss to understand how it could 
have maintained itself among respectable and self- 
respecting people along.with a certain amount of 
school-going and some degree of wealth. Among 
the ten stories which are now printed together ‘‘ The 
Durance of Mr. Dickerson Prime” is the best, telling 
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as it does without varnish, the action of a scattered 
community in the face of a small-pox scare, and 
introducing as the character-in-chief a man whose 
two passions are servility toward his rich neighbors 
and love of making himself officious whenever any 
one sickens or dies. Dickerson Prime’s cringing and 
cowardice before real danger are pleasantly offset by 
the barbaric valor of his stout little wife. In an illus- 
tration Kemble shows this little lady cowing 
her husband at the muzzle of her gun. Most 
of the tales are humorous and all are bucolic 
after their peculiar way, but it is a way 
s'rangely complicated owing to the existence 
of slave labor. No one need look for the 
darker tints of a slave community in Mr, 
Johnston’s work. While he does not regret 
slavery, he is a patriotic Georgian ; but such 
shades as he gives, while describing the 
humors of the plain whites who existed be- 
tween the rich planters and the crackers, 
impress one with a barbarousness that goes 
deeper than tragedies of the order of ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” ‘‘ The Pursuit of the Mar- 
tyns,”’ the story in which he aims at a trage- 
dy unlightened by humor, is unfortunate in 
its plot. ‘‘ The Self-Protection of Mr. Little- 
berry Roach” is a study in country life only 
second in fun to the story that deals with 
Dickerson Prime. Not one of the ten tales 
is stupid; nearly every one contains a char- 
acter either original or so pleasantly drawn 
that it assumes distinctness as an individuali- 
ty. They take their places beside ‘‘ The 
Widow Guthrie,” Col. Johnston’s novel of 
Georgia country people as they were half a 
century ago. N. Y. Times. 


=It is not generally known that George 
Ebers, the prolific Egyptologist and novelist 
of Leipzig, is of Jewish extraction. He is 
himself not a convert; but his father, Moritz 
- Ebers, a prominent banker in Berlin, was 
born a Jew and afterward was baptized. 
Ebers’s treatment of Scriptural characters, 
particularly in his last romance, “Joshua,” 
has excited a good deal of criticism, on the 
ground that in mixture of fact and fiction 
here given, the latter predominates so 
materially as to damage the former and 
undermine reverence for biblical persons 
and history. A prominent German critic has 
amused himself by showing that many of Ebers’s 
descriptions of localities and events are taken 
from his own surroundings in Leipzig, and have 
almost bodily been transferred to the times of 
early Christianity. Ebers is the most prolific writer 

of the school of biblical fiction. 
N. Y. Independent. 
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=Henry Stevens & Son, London, announce “ The 
Discovery of North America,” by Henry Harrisse, 
being a critical and documentary investigation, with 
an essay on the cartography of the New World, and 
an account of two hundred and fifty ancient maps, 
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This is a remarkable narrative of some of the events 
which occurred during a most remarkable epoch in 
the history of this State. 

The days of old, 


The days of gold, 
The days of 49. 


It is, in every sense, a “ plain, unvarnished tale,’ which 


Mr. 


Haskins unfolds. There is no attempt at rhetorical 


elaboration, or the adoption of an ornate style, such as is not 
unfrequently affected by writers who attempt to look back through 
the vista of forty years, and depict the events of what will always 
be the most romantic period of the history of California. In fact, 

Mr. Haskins keeps a tight rein on his imagination, both in the text and 
in the illustrations, and the result is that he exhibits great clearness of 
outline and accuracy of detail. The illustrations are precisely, such 
as should accompany a work of this sort. 

The book, which is very handsomely got up, is most interesting as 
a pen-picture of pioneer days, and will be of exceptional historical 
value to the future historians of the Golden State. 

Not the least interesting part tothe survivors of the mining days—to 
whom, by the way, the volume is dedicated—will be the list— 
occupying 141 pages, and comprising 35,000 names—of the men 
who, with pick, shovel, pan or rocker, laid, broad and deep, the 


first 


iia 


wi Wires Pes 
oH (Toy 


The New Comer. 


and globes, existing or lost. The work will form two 
large quarto volumes, with twenty-five fac-similes, and 
is set down to appear early in the spring of 1892, so 
as to coincide with the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America. It will be got up in three 
styles of varying attractiveness and costliness, and 
issued only to subscribers. N. Y. Post. 


GOLD HUNTERS OF ’49 


THE ARGONAUTS OF CALIFORNIA. Being the 
reminiscences of scenes and incidents that occurred in 
California in early mining days. By a Pioneer. Text 
and illustrations drawn from life by C. W. Haskins. 
500 pages. S8vo, $2.45; by mail, $2.7 


foundations of the wealth and_ prosperity of 
California. Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 


NOTES. 


=The new edition of “Men and 
Women of the Time” contains 2,450 
sketches. 

="‘ Theodoric, the Goth,” succeeds 
‘“‘ Pericles’ in the series of Heroes of 
the Nations. 

=Olive Schreiner will visit England 
this summer. She is engaged in 
writing another story. 

=Alarcon's ‘ El Final de Norma,” 
translated by Mrs. Frances J. A. Darr, 
is in press for publication in May. 

=“ The Ice Age in North America,” 


From “ Zhe Argonauts of California.” by Prof. George F. Wright, is about 


to appear in a third edition, with 
supplementary matter. 
=The N. Y. 7ribune says “‘ Mrs. Annie Besant isa 
sister-in-law of Walter Besant, having married in 
1867, when she was twenty years old, a brother of 
the novelist.’ 
=“ Klepht and Warrior,” from the Greek, and ‘“‘The 
Travels of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto,’’ annotated by 
Prof. Vanbéry, are volumes to appear in the Adven- 
ture series. 
=Under the brief but emphatic title of ‘‘ War,” 
Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish a revision of 
the article contributed to the ‘“‘ Encyclopzdia Brit- 
annica,” by Colonel J. Frederick Maurice, R. A,, to 
which is now added a list of books on modern wars 
and the military art in all languages, with notes to 
assist students in selection. Academy. 
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=The Rev. Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, 
New York, is the author of ‘‘ The Peace of the 
Church,”’ in which creeds, union, and Biblical criti- 
cisms are discussed. 


=Sweetser’s three well-known Guide Books—New 
England, The White Mountains, and The Maritime 
Provinces—have just been carefully revised to date by 
the author, and will soon be reissued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


=An essay on “ Poetic and Verse Criticism in the 
Reign of Elizabeth,’”’ by Prof. Felix E. Schelling, is 
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Fords, Howard and Hulbert. 


the first issue of the series of ‘‘ Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania,’ consisting of mono- 
graphs in philology, literature and archzology. 


=Fords, Howard & Hurlbert will publish shortly 
another little volume by Amos K. Fiske, ‘‘ Beyond 
the Bourne: Reports by a Returned Traveler from 
‘‘ The Undiscovered Country.” This author’s previ- 
ous volume, ‘‘ Midnight Talks at the Club,’’ was one 
of the most suggestive and stimulating books of last 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


='‘ Hypnotic Tales,’”’ by James L. Ford, now 
running in Puck, will be published in book form by 
Keppler & Schwarzmann in May. The volume will 
include others of Mr. Ford’s sketches, and will be 
illustrated by C. Jay Taylor, Fred Opper and Sydney 


year. 


The Bean-pot Comet. 
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B. Griffin. 
price, Mr. Bunner's ‘Short Sixes,”’ 
so popular. 


The book will resemble in form, style and 
which has been 
Critic. 


=Mr. Ward, the husband of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, has written a book on college life at Amherst, 
where he was a student before he entered the An- 
dover Theological Seminary. Mr. Ward has com- 
pleted a short story called ‘“‘The White Crown,” 
which will be published in the Century. Mrs. Ward 
is still engaged on her biography of her father, Prof. 
Austin Phelps. N. Y. Times, 


Biss 
LZ 


From “‘ The Argonauts of California.” 


=A great illustrated work on the capitals of the 
world is being prepared in Paris. The French capi- 
tal is to be described by M. Coppée, the poet; Berlin 
by M. Antonin Proust, the former French Minister of 
the Fine Arts, who will deal largely with the gal- 
leries; St. Petersburg by Vicomte Melchior de 
Vogiié; Vienna by Madame Adam; New York by 
the Comte de Kératry; Constantinople by ‘ Loti” 
Athens by Comte de Moiiy; Calcutta by M. J. 
Darmesteter; Bucharest by the Queen of Roumania, 
(probably the first time that a queen has described 
her capital for the public); Cairo by M. Camille 
Pelletan; Pekin by General Tcheng-Ki-Tong, the 
Secretary of the Chinese Legation in Paris and well- 
known novelist; Tokio by “ Judith Gautier”; and 
London by Sir Charles Dilke. Academy. 
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=Mr. Thomas A. Janvier’s stories of Mexico and 


_ the Southwest, issued under the title of ‘Stories of 


Old New Spain,” have mainly appeared heretofore in 
the magazines, but one of them has been written 
specially for this volume. Mrs. Janvier has designed 
a cover as well as some of the illustrations for her 
husband's interesting volume. The frontispiece is by 
Mary Hallock Foote. 

=The Lounger in the Critic: ‘‘ The American Com- 
monwealth,” by Prof. James Bryce, M. P., though pub- 
lished but a little more than two years ago, is already 
regarded as a standard work. It has opened the eyes 
not only of Englishmen, but of thousands of Ameri- 
cans as well, to the character and workings of the 
American plan of government. It is the product of 
a strong and highly cultivated mind, prepared for the 
writing of such a work by years of special study and 
observation ; and it is marked by a singular candor 
and freedom from prejudice. America owes Mr. 
Bryce a debt of gratitude for writing the book which 
it can repay in only one way—by buying and reading 
the book itself. 

=The Mew York Press says of the author of ‘A 
Bride from the Bush”: Mr. Earnest Hornung, who 
is not much above twenty, lived for several years in 
Australia. On his return to England he endeavored to 
find employment in some of the mercantile houses of 
the city of London. He was fortunately unsuccess- 
ful. At last, in sheer despair, he took to writing 
stories. His first efforts found their way into the pages 
of the boys’ papersand the minor magazines, and in 
due course brought him not only a certain reputation, 
but a very welcome little addition to his income. 

Then he grew ambitious and madea bold bid for 
fame by writing acharacter sketch—‘‘ A Bride from 
the Bush,” a very clever study of existence in the 
wilder parts of Australia, and of English domestic 
life. Mr. Hornung sent his story, when finished, to 
James Payn, the editor of the Cornhill Magazine, and 
himself a novelist of high repute. Mr. Payn at once 
recognized the merits of the book, accepted it for the 
Magazine, and paid the young author a handsome 
sum for the copyright. One of the characters, that 
of the old judge, reminded him, he said, of Trollope 
in his best days. The book is nowin its third edition. 





ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
C. Seaman.— 

The Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
Road Rook contains descriptions, with maps, of 50,000 un- 
repeated miles of road, and was compiled by the Pennsylva- 
nia Division of the League of American Wheelmen. 
Published by Kirk, Brown Co., Philadelphia, at $1.50. 
Hodson.— 

Nathan C, Kouns is still living, but is said to be insane. 

“ Appleton’s Cyclopzedia of American Biography” has the 
following: Nathan C. Kouns was born in Fulton, Callaway 
County, Mo., December 17, 1833. His paternal ancestors, 
who came to this country with Lord Baltimore, were from 


Strasbourg. Mr. Kouns was educated chiefly at home and 
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at St. Charles College, Mo., where he was graduated in 
1852. He studied law, was admitted to the bar, and prac- 
ticed until he entered the Confederate Army, in which he 
served during the Civil War, being several times wounded. 
He afterwards returned to the practice of law, and in Janu- 
ary, 1887, was appointed, by the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
Librarian of the State Library at Jefferson City. He wrote, 
in 1863, ‘‘ Dorcas, Daughter of Faustina,’ and in 1883, 
“ Arius, the Libyan.” 

“The Hon. Addison Peale Russell lives at the pleasant 
quiet town of Wilmington, Ohio. A philosophic, though 
genial bachelor, he prefers the tranquillity and mental free- 
dom in a small town to the roar, bustle, and distraction of a 
great city. Content with a modest competence, he passes his 
days in the society of a few tried friends and in the many- 
voiced silence of his well-stocked library. Entirely an 
American in feeling and affinity, he is little like the mass of 
his countrymen in his love of scholarly ease and abundant 
opportunity fur contemplation, and his dislike of changes, 
excitement and travel.” N. Y. Commercial Traveler. 

Mr. Russell’s first book, “ Half Tints: Table d’Hote and 
Drawing Room,” was published anonymously and bears date 
1867. Of this little volume only one edition was printed, 
and it is now difficult to secure a copy. Of ‘‘ Library Notes,”’ 
first published in 1875, the Boston Courier said: “A most 
charming book * * the author seems to have read 
everything, and to have all his resources so thoroughly at his 
command that they seem part of the very texture of his 
mind” “Thomas Corwin; A Sketch,” published in 1884, 
is a quiet, condensed and entertaining bit of biography. This 
was followed in 1884 by ‘“ Characteristics ;’’ and this, in 
1887, by “A Club of One, Passages from the Note-Book of 
a Man who Might have been Sociable, with Marginal 
Summary by the Editor,’ anonymously published. Many 
surmises were made regarding the author; but on one point 
all agreed: no more delightful book-lovers’ book had ap- 
peared in many years. Until the authorship was revealed by 
a fellow townsman of Mr. Russell, it was exactly in accord 
with his desire that he should figure as “a great unknown.” 
“Ina Club Corner,” published over a year ago, is a com- 
panion volume to ** A Club of One.” 

To the publishers, Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
we are indebted for the foregoing. 

Jessie Cunningham.— 

James Lane Allen’s home is in Lexington, Ky. He is a 
student of comparative philosophy and professor of Latin in 
Bethany College in Lexington, his native town. 

Mathilda Riegger, Girardville, Pa.— 

Mrs. Annie Lee Wister, the translator, is the daughter of 
the late Rev. Wm. H. Furness, and is a descendant of 
Caspar Wister, who came to this country in 1717. Mrs. Wister 
was born October 9, 1830, in Philadelphia; her present home 
being in this city at 1322 Locust Street. 

T. J. Turpin.— 

Neither Balzac’s “La Fille aux yeux d'or,” nor Belot’s 
“ Mademoiselle Giraud, ma femme,’ has been translated 
into English. 

a 

The following interpretation of “The Sower” is offered 
by M. Diffenderfer : 

“TI think the poet wishes to present to us in the form of an 
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allegory the condition of our country in the years preceding 
the slavery struggle. Freedom, represented by a venerable 
man, sows his seeds of war and confusion in the calm faith 
and confidence that from them will spring days, better even 
than ‘the Holy Past, the happy days when I was young.’”’ 


OBITUARY. 

THEODORE DE BANVILLE, the French poet, comedian, 
and novelist, whose death is reported at the comparatively 
early age of sixty-eight, was a brilliant member of the 
Romantic School. He was born in 1823, and publi-hed 
his fir-t volumes of exquisitely-wrought verse nearly half a 
An adaptation of one of his plays, “ Gringot) e,”’ 
His last play, “ Ze Baiser”’ 


century ago. 
is well-known in England. 
was produced in Paris three years ago. Of his novels, 
“ Pauvres Saltinbanques”’ is the most characteristic All 
true lovers of letters will regret the passing away of a writer 
who had so keen a sense of literary form. 


Publishers’ Circular. 


’ 


Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D., the eminent 
scholar, philanthropist and clergyman, died at his home in 
New York City, Easter Sunday, after an illness of a 
little more than a week. Dr. Crosby was born in the City 
of New York on February 27, 1826. 
sides is connected with some of the best-known personages 
of revolutionary and State history. His great-grandfather, 
William Floyd, was a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and his grandfather, Dr. Ebenezer Crosby, held an 
important professorship in Columbia College during the 
incumbency of the first president, Rev. Samuel Johnson, 
D.D. Dr. Crosby graduated at the New York University 
in 1844. He was called to the pastorate of the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York on the 24th of 
December, 1863, a position he held until his death. Around 
Dr. Crosby have centred the best influences aid 1. bor- for 
the purification and moral health of the great city, and his 


His family on both 


counsels have been far-seeing and full of practical wisdom. 

It is impossible to give more than a glance at his fine and 
thorough scholarship, which ranged chiefly among the classics 
and Oriental languages—Hebrew, Arabic and Syrian, with 
some rcsearch among the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions. 
Over twenty-five years ago, with Dr. Drisler of Columbia 
College, he founded the now celebrated Greek Club, which 
meets every Friday evening, drawing together the scholar- 
For eleven years he served the University 
His published 


ship of the city. 
of the City of New York as its chancellor. 
works, which are numerous, are mainly devoted to theo ogy 
and kindred subjects. Among them are “ Lands of the 
Moslem,’ and a Greek edition «f “(Edipus Tyrannus,” 
«Notes on the New Testament,” “ Social Hints,” “ Bible 
Manual,’ “ Life of Jesus,” “ Healthy Christian,” “ Thoughts 
on the Decalogue,” ‘ Notes on Joshua,” ‘*‘ Commentary on 
Nehemiah,” ‘* The Humanity of Christ ’’ and “ Commentary 
on the New Testament.” ‘To Dr. Crosby belongs the honor 
of being one of the original founders of the Young Men’s 
Christian As-ociation, of which he also held the office of 
president during the years 1852-55. 
of D.D. from Harvard University in 1859, and that of LL.D. 
He leaves two sons and 


Boston Transcript. 


He received the degree 


from Columbia College in 1872. 
three daughters. 
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Mrs. ANNE CHARLOTTE LyNncH Botta, wife of Professor 
Vincenzo Botta, for many years Professor of the Italian 
Language and Literature in the University of the City of 
New York, died, March 23, at her home, 25 West Thirty- 
seventh Street. Mrs. Botta, the dauyhter of a native of 
Dublin, exiled for political reasons, was boin in Bennington, 
Vermont, in 1815, and was sent as a young girl to Albany, 
where she received a thorough education. Many con- 
tributions to the periodicals of the day appeared under her 
maiden name, Anne Charlitte Lynch. At Providence, 
Rhode Island, she did some of her first editorial work, pro- 
ducing “ The Rhode Island Book,” which contained selec- 
tions from the authors of that State. A year or two later 
(1841) she came to this city, where she had resided ever 
since. Her marriage with Professor Botta occurred in 1855, 
two years after the Professor’s arrival from the University of 
Turin. Their home was a favorite resort of well-known 
l terary folk and artists, 

Among Mrs. Botta’s works the most widely known is the 
“« Handbook of Universal Literature ” (New York, 186c and 
1887). This contains a concise summary of the work of 
authors of all countries and ages, with a critical estimate 
of their place in literature ; it has been used in many schools 
as a text-book. Mrs. Botta’s most read poems are “ Paul at 
Athens,” ‘* Webster,”’ 
a sonnet called “ Largess.”’ 
published in 1848, was illustrated by Brown, Darley, Durand, 
Huntington, and others ; a second edition appeared in 1884. 
One of the interesting things written in her early life was 
‘** Leaves from the Diary of a Recluse,’ which appeared in 
“ The Gift” for 1845. 
movements looking toward the higher education of woman, 


* Books,” “ Wasted Fountains,” and 
The first edition of her poems, 


Mrs. Botta was a promoter of all 
and was especially interested in Barnard College. She was 
one of the Directors of the Nineteenth Century Club. Critic. 


THE Rev. ROBERT HEBERT QUICK, the best known 
of English writers on education, died, March 9, in his 
Reputation came to him slowly and unsought. 
the work by which he 


sixtieth year. 
“Essays on Educational Reformers,” 
will live, was published in 1868, and was hardly noticed at 
the time. The author had to reduce the price in order to 
get rid of the small edition of five hundred copies. But 
in America the bgok was eagerly read by teachers, and 
reprinted by three rival firms, besides the authorized edition, 
We cannot here attempt to estimate the permanent value 
of Mr. Quick’s contribution to pedagogic literature; it is 
sufficient to say that he realized the aim that he set himself. 
He possessed in ahigh degree the rare art of catching and 
reproducing the salient features of an author, of readi: g his 
secret, and rejecting commonplaces and non-essentials. 
Ponderous German tomes, all the undigested and unreadable 
miscellanea of Henry Barnard, are boiled down into a page 
or two of the “ Reformers.” The style is singularly pure and 
unaffected, and enlivened by happy illustrations and pat 
quotations. 

The bibliography of the article ‘ Education” in the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica’? was an unacknowledged con- 
he wrote besides the articles 
He was at one time a 


tribution of Mr. Quick’s; 
“ Kindergarten” and ‘ Froebel.”’ 
reviewer on the staff of the Spectator, and to the enda 


constant contributor to the Journal of Education. 
Athenaeum. 
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University 


Extension. 


An Organization to promote Higher Education for the Nation. 


It is wiser to send one teacher to a hundred pupils than to hope to move 
one hundred pupils to one teacher. 


The work of University Extension in England and the United States. 
Its methods, its organization, its results, and the 
fruits of the first year. 


University Education for all, by teachers sent to each. 


ARTICLES BY. 


ProF. R. G. MOULTON. 
Cambridge University, England. 


Pror. E. J. JAMES. 
President American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. 


Pror. W. R. HARPER. 
President Chicago University. 


Rev. J. S. MacIntosu, D, D. 


PrRoF. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER. 


ProF. Wm. T. HARRIS. 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Dr. MERRIL E. GATES. 
President Amherst College. 


Pror. MELVIL DEWEY. 
University ot the State ot New York. 


PROF. JOHN T. CROWELL, 
President Trinity College, N. C. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE FUTURE. 
RicuHarp G, Mouton, A. M 
Of Cambridge University, England, 

I define the root idea of ‘‘ University Extension” in 
the following simple formula: University Education 
forthe Whole Nation organized on a basis of Itinerant 
Teachers. The term “ University” Extension has 
no doubt grown up from the circumstance that the 
movement in England was started and directed by 
the universities. This is not an essential feature of 
the movement. The London branch presents an 
example of a flourishing organization directed by a 
committee, though this acts in concert with three 
universities. I can conceive the new type apart from 
any university, only I should look upon this asa far 
more serious evil for the universities than for the 
popular movement. 

But I use the term ‘ university education" as dis- 
tinguished from school education, being moulded to 


Miss ANNA E, TICKNOR. 
Secretary Society to Encourage Studies at Home. 


WALTER C. DOUGLAS 
General Secretary (Phila.) Y. M. C. A. 


CapT. GEORGE LEROY Brown, U.S. A. 


PROF. FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


PrRoF. FELIX E. SCHELLING. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


PROF. CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


ProF. J. W. JENKS. 
University of Indiana. 


Pror. Wm, F. POOLE. 
Librarian ot the Newberry Library, Chicago, Ilis. 


ProFr. E. S. HOLDEN. 
Lick University, California. 


PROF. Wm. Houston. 
Toronto, Canada. 


meet the wants of adults. It is distinguished from 
the technical training necessary for the higher handi- 
crafts or for the learned professions. It is no doubt to 
the busy classes that the movement addresses itself. 
The foundation for University Extension is a change, 
subtle but clear, that may be seen to be coming over 
the attitude ot the public mind to higher education, 
varying in intensity in different localities, but capable 
of being encouraged where it is least perceptible,—a 
change by which education is ceasing to be regarded 
as a thing proper to particular classes of society or 
particular periods of life, and is coming to be recog- 
nized as one of the permanent interests of life, side 
by side with such universal interests as religion and 
politics. University Extension is the university of 
the busy. 

My definition puts the hope of extending university 
education in this sense to the whole nation without 
exception. I am aware that to some minds such 
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indiscriminate extension will seem like an educational 
communism, but in this, as in every other public 
benefit, that which each person draws from it must 
depend upon that which he brings to it. 


The wide-reaching purpose of University Extension 
will seem visionary or practicable according to the 
conception formed of education, as to what in educa- 
tion is essential and what accidental. If I am asked 
whether I think of shop-assistants, porters, factory- 
hands, miners, dock or agricultural laborers, women 
with families and constant home duties, as classes of 
people who can be turned into economists, physicists, 
literary critics, art connoisseurs,—I admit that I have 
no such idea. But I do believe, or rather, from my 
experience in England I know, that all such classes 
can be z#/erested in economic, scientific, literary and 
artistic questions. In education the interest is the life. 
If a system of instruction gives discipline, method, 
and even originating power, without rousing a lasting 
love for the subject studied, the whole process is but 
a mental galvanism, generating a delusive activity 
that ceases when the connection between instructor 
and pupil is broken off. If then it be conceded that 
the essence of education is to interest, does it not 
seem a soberly practical purpose that we should open 
up to the whole nation without exception an interest 
in intellectual pursuits ? 


I take my stand on the broad moral ground that 
every human being, from the highest to the lowest, 
has two sides to his life—his work and his leisure. 
To be without work in life is selfishness and sloth. 
To be without leisure is slavery. Once get society to 
recognize the duty of leisure, and there is immediately 
a scope for such institutions as University Extension 
that exist for the purpose of giving intellectual 
interests for such leisure time. No one has any 
difficulty in understanding that in religious intercourse 
and experience all classes stand upon an equality ; 
and I have spoken of the foundation for the University 
Extension movement as being the growing recognition 
of education as a permanent human interest akin 
to religion. The experience of a few years has 
sufficiently demonstrated the possibility of arousing 
such interest: to make it universal is no more than a 
practical question of time, money and methods. 


But no doubt when we come to modus operandi the 
main difficulty of the movement is the diversity of 
the classes it seeks to approach. Opposite policies 
have been urged. Some have said: Whatever you 
do, you must never lower the standard. On the 
other hand, it has been urged: You must go first 
where you are most needed; be content with a 
makeshift education until the people are ready for 
something better. The movement has accepted 
neither of these policies, but has made a distinction 
between two elements of university training—method 
and curriculum. So far as method is concerned 
we have considered that we are bound to be not less 
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thorough, but more thorough, if possible, than the 
universities themselves, in proportion as our clients 
work under peculiar difficulties. But in the matter 
of curriculum we have felt it our first duty to be 
elastic, and to offer little or much as may in each 
case be desired. Accordingly, we have elaborated 
an educational unit—the three months’ course of 
instruction in a single subject. 


The key to the whole system is thus the unit course 
of three months’ instruction in a single subject. The 
method of such a course is conveyed by the technical 
terms—lecture, syllabus, exercises, class. The lectures 
are addressed to audiences as miscellaneous as the 
congregation of a church, or the people in a street 
car; and it is the duty of the teacher to attract such 
miscellaneous audiences, as well as to hold and in- 
struct them. Those who do nothing more than simply 
attend the lectures will at least have gained the edu- 
cation of continuous interest ; it is something to have 
one’s attention kept ypon the same subject for three 
months together. But it may be assumed that in 
every such audience there will be a nucleus of students, 
by which term we simply mean persons willing to do 
some work between one lecture and another. The 
lectures are delivered no oftener than once a week; 
for the idea is not that the lectures convey the actual 
instruction—great part of which is better obtained 
from books, but the office of the lecture is to throw 
into prominence the salient points of the study, and 
rouse the hearers to read for themselves. The course 
of instruction is laid down in the syllabus—a docu- 
ment of perhaps thirty or forty pages, sold for a trifling 
sum ; by referring for details to the pages of books 
this pamphlet can be made to serve as a text-book for 
the whole course, making the teacher independent in 
his order of exposition of any other text-book. The 
syllabus assists the general audience in following the 
lectures without the distraction of taking notes; and 
guides the reading and thinking of the students dur- 
ing the week. The syllabus contains a set of “ exer- 
cises’’ on each lecture. These exercises, unlike ex- 
amination questions or ‘‘ quizzes,” are not tests of 
memory, but are intendéd to train the student to work 
for himself; they are thus to be done under the freest 
conditions—at home, with full leisure, and all possible 
access to books, notes or help from other persons. 
The written answers are sent to the lecturer for mar- 
ginal comment, and returned by him at the ‘ class.”" 
This class is asecond meeting for students and others’ 
at which no formal lecture is given, but there is free 
talk on points suggested to the teacher by the exer- 
cises he has received: the usual experience is that it 
is nore interesting than the lecture. This weekly 
routine of lecture, syllabus-reading, exercise and 
class goes on for a period of twelve weeks. There is 
then an * in the work of the course 
held for students who desire to take it. Certificates 
are given by the university, put it is an important 
arrangement that these certificates are awarded 
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jointly on the result of the weekly exercises and the 
final examination. 

The subjects treated have been determined by the 
demand. Literature stands at the head in popularity, 
history with economy jis but little behind. All the 
physical sciences have been freely asked for. Art 
constitutes a department of work; but it is art-appre- 
ciation, not art-production; the movement has no 
function to train artists, but to make audiences and 
visitors to art-galleries more intelligent. It will be 
observed that the great study known as “Classics” 
is not mentioned in this list. But a considerable 
number of the courses in literature have been on 
subjects of Greek and Latin literature treated in 
English. 

This University Extension method claims to be an 
advance on existing systems partly because under no 
circumstances does it ever give lectures unaccom- 
panied by a regular plan of reading and exercises for 
students. These exercises moreover are designed, 
not for mental drill, but for stimulus to original work. 
The association of students with a general audience 
is a gain to both parties. Many persons follow regu- 
ularly the instruction of the class who have not par- 
ticipated in the exercises. Moreover, the students, 
by their connection with the popular audience, are 
saved from the academic bias which is the besetting 
sin ot teachers: more human interest is drawn into 
the study. Study participated in by such diverse 
classes cannot but have an all-roundness which is to 
teachers and students one of the main attractions of 
the movement. 

But we shall be expected to judge our system by 
results: and, so far as the unit courses are concerned, 
we have every reason to be satisiied. Very few per- 
sons fail in our final examinations, and yet examiners 
report that the standard in University Extension is 
substantially the same as that in the universities—our 
pass students being on-a par with pass men in the 
universities, our students of “ distinction’’ reaching 
the standard of honors schools. Personally I attach 
high importance to results ‘which can never be 
expressed in statistics. We are ina position to assert 
that a successful course perceptibly influences the 
tone of a locality for the period it lasts. 


Our results are much less satisfactory when we turn 
to the other side of our system, and enquire as to 
curriculum. It must be admitted that the larger part 
of our local centres can only take unit courses; there 
may be often a considerable interval between one 
course and another; or where courses are taken 
regularly the necessity of meeting popular interest 
involves a distracting variety of subjects; while an 
appreciable portion of our energies have tobe taken 
up with preliminary half courses, rather intended to 
illustrate the working of the movement than as 
possessing any high educational value. The most 
important advance from the unit course is the Affilia- 
tion system of Cambridge University. By this a 
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town that becomes regularly affiliated, has arranged 
for it a series of unit courses, put together upon 
proper sequence of educational topics, and covering 
some three or four years; students satisfying the 
lecturers and examiners in this extended course are 
recognized as “‘ Students affiliated” (S. A.), and can at 
any time enter the university with the status of second 
year’s men, the local work being accepted in place of 
one year’s residence and study. Apart from this, the 
steps in our educational ladder other than the first 
are still in the stage of prophecy. But it is univer- 
sally recognized that this drawback is a matter solely 
of funds; once let the movement command endow- 
ment and the localities will certainly demand the 
wider curriculum that the universities are only too 
anxious to supply. 

The third point in our definition was that the move- 
ment was to be organized on a basis of itinerant 
teachers. This differentiates University Extension 
from local colleges, from correspondence teaching, 
and from the systems of which Chautauqua is the 
type. The chief function of a university is to teach, 
and University Extension must stand or fall with its 
teachers. In the middle ages the whole body of 
those who sought a liberal education were to be found 
crowded into the limits of university towns, where 
alone were teachers to listen to and manuscripts to 
copy; the population of such university centres 
then numbered hundreds where to-day it numbers 
tens. The first University Extension was the inven- 
tion of printing, which sent the books itinerating 
through the country. The time has now come to 
send teachers to follow the books. 

An itinerancy implies central and local manage- 
ment, and traveling lecturers who connect the two. 
The central management is a university, or its 
equivalent; this is responsible for the educational 
side of the movement, and negotiates for the supply 
of its courses of instruction at a fixed price per 
course.* The local management may be in the 
hands of a committee formed for the purpose, or of 
some local institution. On the local management 
devolves the raising funds for the university fee, and 
for local expenses. A considerable part of the cost 
will be met by the tickets of those attending the 
lectures, the prices of which I have known to vary 
from 25 cents to $5.25 for the unit course, while 
admission to single lectures has varied from 2 cents 
to 62% cents. But all experience goes to show that 
only a part of this cost can be met in this way. 
University Extension is a system of higher education, 
and higher education has no market value, but needs 
the help of endowment. The millionaire who will 
take up University Extension will leave a greater 
mark on the history of his country than even the 
pious founder of university scholarships and chairs. 

The itinerant lecturers, not less than the university 
and the local management, have responsibility for 
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the progress of the cause. An extension lecturer 
must be something more than a good teacher, some- 
thing more even than an attractive lecturer: he 
must be imbued with the ideas of the movement, 
and ever on the watch for opportunities of putting 
them forward. The lecturer must maintain in 
audiences the feeling that they are not simply 
receiving entertainment or instruction which they 
have paid for, but that they are taking part in a 
public work. He must mediate between the local 
and the central management, ready to assist local 
committees, and attentive to bringing different centres 
before the university authorities. The movement is 
a teaching movement, and to the teachers I look for 
further steps. Lecturers and directors alike must 
be imbued with the missionary spirit. University 
Extension is a missionary university. When a man 
is touched with religious ideas he converts, when 
he has views on political questions he agitates: culture 
has been too often a badge of exclusiveness, instead 
of the very consciousness of superior education being 
felt as a responsibility to educate others. To infuse 
a missionary spirit into culture is not the least purpose 
of University Extension. In University Extension so 
described may we not see agerm for the University 
of the Future? Religion itself was once identified 
with a particular class, the clergy alone thinking out 
what the rest of the nation simply accepted; then 
came the Reformation, and the whole adult nation 
claimed to think for itself in matters of religion. 
There has been in the past a distinct governing class, 
until a series of political revolutions have made 
public progress the interest of all. University 
Extension offers liberal education to all, until 
educationally the whole adult population will be just 
as much within the university as politically the adult 
population is within the constitution. The university 
of the future, just as the State means the whole nation 
acting in its political capacity, through municipal or 
national institutions, will mean the whole adult nation 
acting in its educational capacity through whatever 
institutions might be found desirable—present uni- 
versities in general supplying such institutions. 
Such a university would never be chartered; no 
building could ever house it; no royal personage or 
president of the United States would ever be asked 
to inaugurate it. The very attempt to found it would 
imply misconception of its essential character. 


If what I have described be a reasonable forecast 
for the University of the Future, does it not follow 
that University Extension, as the germ of it, presents 
a field for the very highest academic ambition? In 
English universities the ideal is ‘‘scholarship.’’ But 
the system which turns out a few good scholars every 
year passes over the heads of the great mass of uni- 
versity students without having awakened them to 
any intellectual life ; the universities are scholarship- 
factories, producing good articles, but with a terrible 
waste of raw material. The other main type of 
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university enthrones ‘‘research’’ as its summum 
bonum. Possibly research is as good a purpose as a 
man can set before him, but it is not the sole aim in life. 
One is ledto doubt whether research is not one of the 
disintegrating forces of society, and whether ever in- 
creasing specialization must not mean a perpetual 
narrowing of human sympathies in the intellectual 
leaders of mankind. Just at this point the Université 
Extension movement appears to recall academic 
energy from production to distribution ; suggesting 
that devotion to physics, economics, art, can be just 
as truly shown by raising new classes of the peopleto 
an interest in physical and economic and esthetic 
pursuits, as by adding to the discoveries of science, or 
increasing the mass of art products. To the young 
graduate, conscious that he has fairly mastered the 
teaching of the past, and that he has within him 
powers to make advances, | would suggest the ques- 
tion whether, even for the highest powers, there is 
any werthier field than to work through University 
Extension towards the University of the Future. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING, 
Epmunp J. James, Pu. D. 
President of the Society. 


THE 


The American Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching was organized in response to a widely- 
felt want for a national association which might assist 
in promoting the cause of University Extension. 

Various attempts have been made at different 
places to introduce and carry on the work of popular 
education, by means of the plan first systematically 
prosecuted in England, under the name of Extension 
Teaching. In all these efforts, some of which have 
been highly successful, and some of which have been 
almost failures, there has been a common need—that 
of more accurate and detailed information as to the 
proper methods and plans of work suitable for this 
movement; and, although each person or institution 
engaged in the matter has felt this need, there has 
been no concerted action looking toward satisfying 
it. Each institution and each locality has, so to 
speak, tried to solve the problem for itself without aid 
or encouragement from any other institution or 
locality. Where it has not been so bad as this, each 
institution has, at least, had to go to work to collect 
this information for itself, ata very great expense of 
time, labor and money, and in most cases only with 
very unsatisfactory results. 

The outcome has been what might have been 
expected under such circumstances. In many pl. ces 
so little has been accomplished that many of tho-e 
who undertook the work with high hopes of success 
have become discouraged and are inclined to look 
with suspicion on the whole movement. Thase who 
have succeeded in the work have taken no pains to 
make their success known, and hence so far as any 
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effect it may have on the progress of the cause, their 
success has not been so very different in its effect 
from a failure. 

It was felt by many persons interested in the cause 
of University Extension, that the time had come for 
a general forward movement along the whole line. 
It soon appeared that three things were absolutely 
necessary to accomplish the desired result. In the 
first place, the colleges and universities must be inter- 
ested in the work. Secondly, the general public 
must be aroused and madeto feel conscious of the 
great opportunities which are within their reach. 
Thirdly, some scheme must be devised by which the 
results of the experiments which should be tried in 
different places, should be made known to all other 
places in which this work might be going on. 

The most feasible means of doing this seemed to 
be a national society for the promotion of the work. 
This society, while having no official connection with 
any particular institution, should try to secure the 
co-operation of all the institutions in the country. By 
the formation of branch societies it might contribute 
towards exciting a general interest in the public mind 
favorable to the cause, by publishing a journal which 
should be the organ of the national society, and the 
medium of communication between it and the local 
branches, it would havea most efficient means of col- 
lecting and publishing the results of experimentation 
in this field at home and abroad. 

In pursuance of this idea an organization was 
effected to which the name of AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING was 
given. The co-operation of many of our leading 
institutions of learning was secured from the outset, 
and many others have since indicated their interest 
in the enterprise. The society is governed by a 
council, in which all the institutions interested in the 
cause will be represented, and in which prominent 
laymen in different parts of the country will also have 
a place. It is intended to hold meetings of this 
council, if practicable, in different sections of the 
country, for the purpose of considering the problems 
of the work which are peculiar tothe respective 
sections. 

An attempt will be made to organize local branches 
of the society, which will have for their chief function 
to arouse interest in their localities, and to manage 
the courses of instruction given under their auspices. 
It is also proposed to utilize some journal as an organ 
of communication with members. @eThe journal will 
contain full information as to the progress of the 
work, both in our own and foreign countries. 

What can be accomplished by these local societies 
is shown by the history of the local organization in 
Philadelphia, an account of which can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the society. 

To carry on this work satisfactorily large funds will 
be required. At present these funds are obtained 
from the fees of members and from the voluntary 
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contributions of friends of the movement. The 
annual fee has been fixed at five dollars and the life 
membership at fifty dollars. 

No great work in education along higher lines has 
ever been self-sustaining, in the ordinary sense of 
that term, and we sha!l be obliged to rely on the 
public spirit of our citizens, rich and poor, for funds to 
carry onthe work. The small contributions of many 
people will provide ample funds, and the appeal is 
confidently made to all who believe in a broader and 
higher education of the masses to lend a helping hand 
to this movement. 

If everyone who believes that this enterprise is a 
good one would join the society, and persuade his 
friends to join it also, there would be no lack of funds 
tocarry onthe work. It is also confidently believed 
that people interested in the promotion of education 
in general, will see that this branch of it is also worthy 
of aid, and will come to its assistance as they have 
come, and are coming, to the aid of our other educa- 
tional institutions. 

The methods of work adopted by the society, 
including the lecture courses, classes, paper work, 
home study, etc., are fully explained in the articles 
which follow. 


THE UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATION 
IN ITS RELATION 
TO UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


W.R Harper. 
President Chicago University, Chicago, Ill. 


To what extent and in what particular lines may the 
American University, as at present organized and 
equipped, be used in the work commonly known as 
University Extension? The question is a funda- 
mental one. The answer to it must be made from no 
general point of view, but with a specific reference to 
the characteristics of American Universities. The 
great Eng'ish institutions of Jearning can afford only 
limited aid in working it out, for their age, conserva- 
tism and somewhat rigid traditions make the problem 
peculiar to themselves, and their solution of it largely 
unsuitable to our conditions. 

The opportunities which we enjoy are, indeed, very 
favorable for bringing University Extension work 
into most intimate relations with the University or- 
ganization. That such relations are possible is un- 
doubted. That such relations should be sustained is 
most important from every point of view. Just how 
far they should go is not agreed. But it seems to not 
a few careful students of the problem, to be not only 
reasonable, but fundamental, that the relation sus- 
tained by University Extension to the University 
organization should be that of organic connection. 
The chief difficulty confronting conservative educa- 
tors is concerned with the wisdom of such a connec- 
tion from the University point of view. 

There can be no doubt of the benefit to University 
Extension of such an organic connection with the 
University. The work is at once lifted into dignity 
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and importance. It is University work, recognized 
as such by the University itself. It does not depend 
for its character and continuance upon the uncertain 
chance of a professor's desires, or upon the financial 
appreciation of a particular community, or upon the 
plans made by individuals in merely private and 
personal organization with individual responsibility, 
or upon the availability of this or that instructor 
entirely apart from his ability or fitness to conduct 
the work—giving the fag ends of his time and his 
scholarship. The University stands behind the 
lecturer or instructor, both vouching for his work and 
giving position and character to his students. This 
organic dependence of the Extension work upon 
the University organization is vital to the widest scope 
and the most permanent and scholarly results of the 
whole enterprise. 

Omitting for the present, reasons, which later will be 
presented for this course from the point of view of the 
University itself, we may proceed to inquire in what 
definite ways the University should enter into these 
intimate relations with University Extension. 

I, The formal organization of University Extension 
by the University. 

(1) An officer should be appointed by the govern- 
ing body of the University to take charge of its Ex- 
tension work. He should be a recognized University 
officer, with an honorable position and adequate 
salary. It should be his duty to organize and con- 
duct the work, plan for its development, and push it 
to its largest usefulness. 

' (2) Sufficient University funds should be provided 
for carrying on the various lines of work and, while 
the aim would be to make it contribute largely to its 
own expenses, the Extension work should not be 
crippled for lack of money. The University should 
have charge, through its proper officers, of the dis- 
bursements and receipts of all funds from this source. 
As careful financial management should be required 
of this department as of any other. 

(3) While the amount of work which students in 
University Extension would do could not be as great 
as in the other departments, and would have to be 
graded according to the various classes of persons 
taking it, yet the University should exercise such 
supervision over it that its character and quality 
would be equal to any other done in the University. 
Examinations should, in general, be imposed upon 
Extension students as rigid and as thorough as the 
University standard demands. 

(4) The University would grant certificates to suc- 
cessful students of certain specified grades in Exten- 
sion work, indicating the kind and amount of work 
done. Such certificates would, so far as they went, 
give the University endorsement to the work done, 
and would mean a quality of attainment equal to 
that in any other department. The University would 
accept such certificates, within specified limitation, as 
an equivalent for work done in residence, guarding, 
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of course, carefully the prerogatives of resident 
students. How far Extension students are to be re- 
garded as on a par with resident students is a ques- 
tion not without difficulties, yet doubtless capable of 
a safe and practicable solution. 

(5) Should local bodies in cities or towns desire to 
enjoy the advantages of the University Extension 
department, a suitable basis of association and rules 
of organization would be framed by the University 
through which such relations could be adjusted and 
the work be done in strict accord with the University 
standard of scholarship. The University in all cases 
would regulate the amount and character of the in- 
truction imparted. 


II. Methods and means of instruction available to 
the University in its University Extension depart- 
ment. 

(1) Regular courses of lectures, delivered at differ- 
ent points in the city in which the University is 
situated, in accordance with the bet developed plans 
of the University Extension. 

(2) Evening courses in College and University sub- 
jects, at similar points in the city, for those whose daily 
occupations will not permit them to take advantage 
of the regular courses. 

(3) Correspondence courses in College and Univer- 
sity subjects, for students residing in all parts of the 
country, whose circumstances do not permit them to 
reside at an institution of learning during all the year. 
The prejudice against teaching by correspondence 
has in late years been largely removed. Those who 
have had any practical experience in such teaching— 
and they alone are capable of forming a judgment of 
value on the point—are decidedly convinced that, 
within limits and supplemented by careful oral teach- 
ing for a part of the work done, it is the most 
valuable. This work, done under the direction of 
University instructors, and kept up to the University 
standard, can be made a useful feature of Extension 
work. 

(4) Of the means available tor this work in the 
university it need not be said that the chief source 
must be found in the corps of instructors. Without 
their cordial co-operation and careful supervision of 
instructions, in connection with the executive officer 
of the Extension department, little could be accom- 
plished. Possessed of these, it has the key to the 
situation and success is only a matter of executive man- 
agement and energy, The service rendered by each 
instructor could b® so adapted to his time and incli- 
nations as to secure the best that each one could 
supply. 

(5) In intimate connection with the work of instruc- 
tion the University library could be used to great 
advantage in Extension work. With the aid of the 
librarian and his assistants,the privileges of the library 
could be secured to Extension students, who might 
work among the books, perhaps, after regular library 
hours, or to‘whom the books might be loaned under 
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proper restrictions and regulations. Extension libraries 
corresponding to the regular departmental libraries 
of the university, for use by Extension instructors and 
lecturers in their work of teaching, would prove a 
valuable factor in this work. 

(6) The amount of time which instructors, busied 
in the regular residence work of the University or in 
research in lines of original investigation, can give to 
Extension work will always be limited. Many will 
feel no inclination or ability to enter upon certain 
lines of it. But the University has at hand a body 
of men trained in its method and spirit who are 
always available and should be turned to account in 
this growing Extension work. These are the graduate 
students in general or professional lines. Organized 
for this department under the guidance of their 
respective instructors, they can render valuable 
service to this cause. There is no reason why a part 
of their time should not be taken up in this work. 
From them may be drawn lecturers, instructors in 
evening classes, correspondence instructors and other 
workers. They can be sent out as missionaries to 
organize and develop interest in the community, 
each doing his work in that line along which he is 
pursuing special studies. The advantages of such 
training to the men themselves can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It is, indeed, a question worth considering 
whether the University should not require as a part 
of the work of all graduate students a certain measure 
of Extension teaching. 

(7) The times at which the work of the Extension 
department will be done depend upon circumstances. 
The college vacations are sometimes thus utilized, 
and Extension students are invited to residence at 
the University centre, or instructors, relieved of 
regular college work may then go out to various 
points where interest in and desire for Extension 
work has been manifested. 

(8) A particular feature of the possible work of 
the Extension department may be alluded to in this 
connection. Widespread interest is to-day being 
awakened in the study of the Bible among persons 
who would study in that line when they would have 
no interest in any other scholarly work. Special 
courses, therefore, in a scientific study of the bible, in 
its original languages and in its translations, might be 
conducted by University instructors at the University 
at times which shall not conflict with regular Univer- 
sity work. The afternoon of Saturday and certain 
parts of Sunday could thus be utilized. Thus the 
privileges of scholarly Bible study could be brought 
within the reach of large numbers of people. 


IIf. Advantages to the University Organization in 
this organic connection with University Extension. 

Space remains only to indicate briefly some of 
these advantages. They have already suggested 
themselves in the course of the outline just sketched. 

(1) This is the only way in which to do Extension 
work as it ought to be done. Is it worth doing ? 
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Then it isworth doing in the best way. But only as 
the University holds it as an organic part of its own 
organization can the standard of work be maintained, 
the most useful results be accomplished, the spirit of 
the endeavor be encouraged and its permanence be 
assured. 

(2) The University in this way most surely ministers 
to its own vitality. Any kind of University Extension 
accomplishes this in part. But the direct agency of 
the University in this work accomplishes it in the 
highest degree. Instructors are kept from dry rot. 
The use of graduate students, in the graduate depart- 
ment, makes it possible for the University to discover 
among them the most promising teachers, train them 


‘in the broadest way for its own service, or send them 


forth with a practical knowledge of popular teaching 
and a sympathy with popular education. 

(3) The University is likely to come directly into 
relations with the brightest and most influential minds 
of the people at large, men who are often found in 
mechanical and artisan occupations. It may thus 
impress them incalculably for good, and in this way 
indefinitely extend its own influence. Such a Uni- 
versity would be rooted in the heart of the national 
life, and its beneficent power need never fear relapse. 

In a word, then, the ideal plan, as it seems to me, 
is organic connection of the Extension work with the 
University; the courses and examinations under 
University supervision ; the lecturers, to some extent, 
University professors and instructors, more largely 
perhaps, men associated with the University solely for 
Extension work. 

THE UNIVERSITY IN THE HOME. 
Joun S. Macinrtosu, D. D. 
In these spring hours of strength and song we see 
life everywhere bursting its bands and breaking out 
into fresh forms of beauty and of promise. A spring 
hour has really come in that sweeter field of life—the 
field of thought and study and enlarging education. 
The old life, so long hemmed in by sternest bands, is 
breaking loose from unfair restraints, and seeking 
larger freedom and wider opportunities. Too long 
thorough training of the mind and careful teaching in 
the higher branches of human knowledge have been 
the closely-guarded blessings of the few. The 
University has been too much what in Scotland is 
called, very strikingly, ‘“‘a self-contained house.” She 
lived within herself; and cared too little for the 
surrounding masses, among whom, as one of them- 
selves said with tearful pathos at the Spring Garden 
Centre, were ‘‘men and women famishing for the 
living bread of this higher and more liberalizing cul- 
ture.” To-day enlargement has come. The order 
has gone forth. Yes! it is an order, order that 
will and must be obeyed. Carry the college 
out to the masses; make the college grow by a 
great missionary crusade. Into the midst of every 
group of willing learners bring your very best teachers, 
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your trained and proved masters, and give to all the 
crowds that will hear the best on every topic of human 
thought, the best and truest that is yet known. Thus 
we have come to have firmly set in our midst the 
system of University Teaching, tested and approved 
in practical England; and in our great city, its neigh- 
borhood, and through the busy towns of our own and 
other States, our American Society has planted and is 
daily multiplying “local centres,’”’ thronged classes, 
foremost teachers and eager, honest students. But 
centres and classes and the voices of present pro- 
fessors mean large masses; and masses mean towns 
and cities. There are seekers of wisdom elsewhere. 
The hunger-cry for wisdom’s finest wheat rises in the 
busy home and quiet country household. By a hun- 
dred firesides, from counting-houses and many retired 
studies, beside the ringing anvil and out of the grimy 
machine-shop,was sharply put the remonstrance ques- 
tion, ‘‘Have you nothing to offer us who cannot attend 
lectures, and group ourselves in centres and yet 
long as eagerly for this fresh feast of fat things as any 
college youth or any student in the classes of your 
local centres ?’’ The voice was many-toned and mas- 
terful; and the wish was reasonable. The means of 
gratification abounded; and the will to satisfy took 
shape in our scheme of Home Study. 

I. Why did we make this new departure ? 

Because what we had done showed us what more 
was to be done, that it must be done by somebody, 
and that we could do it. Success always means harder 
work and more of it. No sooner had the daily 
papers and magazines told the marvellous story of 
our Philadelphia success than letters began to pour 
in from city and country, asking that some plan 
should be devised for themand their like who could 
not leave work, and yet longed for learning. Yes! 
learning ; not mere reading, not mere play with books 
and educational topics, not mere pastimes of science or 
literature ; but sharp, sure, solid knowledge that comes 
only by real study and persevering work under 
adequate and constant teaching. It was found very 
quickly, almost too quickly for our plan, that these 
isolated seekers of higher teaching existed every- 
where. Wecame face to face with this fact, that there 
are large numbers of reading and thinking men 
and women who desire careful guidance in study, 
graduated instructions, systematic teaching, and con- 
tinuous courses of higher education; and yet cannot 
leave their household duties or business engagements 
or professional employments. There are four great 
classes of these persons; there are the public school 
teachers, young clergymen, lawyers and doctors, who 
cannot leave their own spheres of work to attend “ local 
centres,” and hear the living voice of the present pro- 
fessor ; there are the hungerers after higher knowledge 
who are too poor to enter any college; there are the 
aspiring youth forced to leave school when to their own 
bitterness of soul they know themselves not even half 
taught in the simpler branches, that they may win 
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their daily bread ; and there are those of riper years, 
who toiling in business or held in the household can- 
not attend lectures, but believing that education is a 
duty for the whole life, long for a system ot ‘‘ Univer- 
sity Teaching ’’ suited to the fireside. Should these 
persons be neglected? Nay, verily! We hold that it 
is our province—nay more, itis our duty, because our | 
opportunity and possibility—to bring to these ardent 
souls our very best. 


II. What do we offer ? 

We offer teaching and training as near as _ possible 
to University instruction. Nothing can ever take the 
place of the living voice and the inspiring presence 


‘of the teacher born ‘and master skilled by life’s long 


discipline. But something very close to that unique 
thing may be given; and we propose to give that 
closest likeness. The quality of the work shall be 
such as the highest college in the land would approve 
and recognize. The teaching shall be the highest we 
can command; and the extent of the course, if carried 
through from end to end, equal to that which com- 
mands the degrees of honorable institutions. This 
‘‘Home-Study’’ course is a true and distinctive 
‘‘University Extension Movement; ”’ it is ruled bythe 
spirit and the central thought of that movement; it 
shall be guidei and continued in strictest accordance 
with the tested methods of this remarkably successful 
work. It is the extension in all truth to the home 
student of our University methods of discipline, 
courses, teaching and text-books; and it shall be 
carried on under the constant supervision of trained 
experts in the various branches taught. Courses of 
university instruction are now being prepared by expe- 
rienced teachers ; these courses will extend over several 
months, and if a whole department be taken up the 
instruction will stretch over some three or four 
years, so that from twenty-five to thirty months 
of systematic study under thoroughly qualified instruc- 
tors will be spent in such honest and constantly guided 
work as will be amply sufficient to gain a knowledge 
of the subjects and courses studied and to demand 
and receive proper official recognition. These courses 
of study and work will differ both in quality and 
extent from anything yet tried. It is real college work 
done at home and done uader college men. 

We are busily engaged in preparing for our various 
courses syllabi of instruction, text-books and articles 
of interest, which are to be placed in the hands ot 
our enrolled students. One main difficulty of the 
isolated student has ever been to find the best books 
and guides. This trouble will be, under our system, 
wholly avoided. Already we have secured the aid of 
some of the foremost teachers in this land to prepare 
these needful helps. But the home-work must be 
constantly guided and tested ; and to effect this pur- 
pose we shall bring the worker into regular contact 
with the teacher by means of steady correspondence, 
by written theses submitted for examination and 
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criticism, and by periodic examinaticns conducted 
under appointed inspectors. ° 


III. What courses do we offer? 

With the opening of the next season of work, say 
about September, we propose to offer home students 
instruction in the following subjects, thirteen in num- 
ber: General History and Literature, English, French, 
German and Italian; English History and Literature, 
to be divided into three parts—the Elizabethan 
Age, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
the nineteenth century; American History, Constitu- 
tion and Government; Political and Economic 
Sciences ; Mental and Moral Science; Mathematics ; 
Physics; Astronomy; Geology; Chemistry; Elec- 
tricity ; Biology, Physiology and Hygiene; History of 
Philosophy and the Philosophy of History. 

But these thirteen courses are only the beginning 
of our work, which in due time will embrace such 
topics as the chemistry of the household; peda- 
gogics : journalism, press-work, magazine writing ; 
federal and state law, international law, railroad and 
interstate law ; the history of music and of art, ancient 
languages and literatures, the geography and natural 
history of Bible lands, and kindred subjects. 

In addition to this work specially adapted to the 
isolated students, arrangements are in cotnemplation 
by which courses of systematic reading will be 
marked out, text-books provided, and syllabi pre- 
pared for our students at ‘‘ local centres,’’ so that they, 
during the summers and during the intervals between 
one course and another, may carry forward their 
special work in continuation of the old studies or in 
preparation for new courses of lectures. Already 
negotiations have been begun for the formation of 
summer schools, both of biology and literature. 


1V. How much will it cost the student ? 

The lowest possible sum consistent with thorough 
and efficient teaching and work. Recall what it is 
proposed to give—a complete course in any one of 
the thirteen sections of study pointed out in the former 
paragraph ; a printed syllabus of instruction, supply- 
ing to large extent the place of the class lecture, and 
prepared in each case by a recognized specialist ; 
regular correspondence by mail with a trained teacher 
and examinations followed by due certificate. The 
payment of five dollars a year will constitute mem- 
bership in the society, entitle the person to a copy of 
the journal to be published, and give him or her the 
right to select any course of study subject to the 
regulations made for its conduct. Circulars will in 
due time be prepared, which will give details as to 
cost, method of work, and all needful information. 
These will be sent on application to the society. 

In doing this work, we wish to walk our own dis- 
tinctive path; we would antagonize no existent 
activity ; we institute no invidious comparisons. But 
we strike our own clear note, and that is university 
teaching at home, the very nearest possible to the 
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discipline and instruction given in long established 
and honorably distinguished seats of learning. We 
look with confidence to a wide-spread sympathy and 
a large constituency. 


THE FOUNTAIN-HEAD OF UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION. 
Pror. Ropert Exvtis THompPson. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Forty years ago there was great disturbance among 
the working-classes in England, responsive to the 
revolutionary agitations on the Continent. More 
than one plan was put forward among them, and 
parties formed to bring in the millenium by express 
speed. At one time serious fears were aroused as to 
the safety of English society and its form of govern- 
ment. 

While the educated classes generally did little more 
than denounce or deprecate proposed change, there 
was one Englishman at least who took up the problem 
in a more sympathetic spirit. Frederick Denison 
Maurice, a graduate of the University of Oxford and 
a professor in King’s College, London, invited sev- 
eral of the leaders of the workingmen’s movement 
to meet him and have atalk over their plans. They 
came, and he got each of them to state freely what 
he thought were the wrongs of his class, and what he 
proposed by way of remedy. Professor Maurice then 
proceeded to restate the man’s views more strongly 
than he had done for himself, and afte:ward to show 
him why it would fail to accomplish what he expected 
of it. In every case he showed that the fault in the 
plan was not that it was too radical, but that it was 
not radical enough. It occupied those who might 
adopt it in lopping off branches of the tree that bore 
evil fruit. It did not lay the ax at the root. 

The less sincere men among them gradually with- 
drew from the conference, which was held on succes- 
sive evenings in one of the London “taverns.” The 
better men stayed it out, and when all had been 
heard, they asked Professor Maurice what he pro- 
posed by way of remedy for the evil, whose existence 
he recognized as much as they did. He answered 
them that he knew of no cure-all such as they had 
been seeking, but that he thought the first need of their 
class was educated leaders, who could bring it to dis- 
tinguish what was practicable and what was impossible 
in the work of social reform. He did not mean men 
whose chief ambition would be to get out of the 
working into the middle class, and achieve “a brass 
door-bell on a front street,’ but men who would 
recognize the class to which they belonged as that 
which furnished the best field for their best abilities. 

He said that if they would agree to that, he and 
other graduates of Oxford and Cambridge would be 
glad to unite with them in founding a workingmen’s 
college, to teach them the best things they had 
learned. Its sessions would be held in the evening, 
and a fee would be charged for attendance on the 
classes. 
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To this they agreed very promptly, and the first 
workingmen’s college was started October 30, 1854; 
and by the end of November it had one hundred and 
thirty students. It had among its teachers at various 
times John Ruskin, Dante G. Rossetti, J. S. Brewer, 
F, J. Furnival, J. M. Ludlow, Jj. R. Seeley, Thomas 
Woolner and Thomas Hughes, the last succeeding to 
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Oxford Centres *. Cambridge Centres °. 


Outlying London Centres +-. 
The remaining London Centres were 29 in number. 


From “* University Extension. Has ita Future?” 


the principalship on Professor Maurice’s death. It 
has led to the formation of other colleges for working- 
men and working-women in London and other cities 
of England. And it suggested to the teaching and 
governing force of the two great universities that they, 
even more than the graduates, had a duty to do in 
the matter of the higher education of the people, thus 
leading to the University Extension movement, which 
was started in 1872, a year after Maurice’s death. 
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Up to the founding of Workingmen’s College, the 
Universities were regarded as having to do only with 
the wealthy and the professional classes. They were 
places which kept the majority at arm’s length, and 
felt no direct responsibility for them. It had not been 
So at first. In the middle ages Oxford and Cambridge 
numbered their students by myriads. The long vaca- 
tion had been established to enable the students to go 
home and get the harvest in. Rich and poor met to- 
gether in the lecture-halls as they met in the churches, 
The whole body of society was leavened by the 
teaching of really able professors like Wycliffe. And 
asin the Scotch universities, old and young both 
came. It was not assumed that when a man reached 
maturity of mental power he had lost his power to 
learn. 

To bring the Universities back to their original 
position as in touch with all classes, was Prof. Maurice's 
desire. It is still more directly the aim of University 
Extension on both sides of the Atlantic. A great 
city University should be the intellectual focus of the 
whole community. The life of every resident of the 
city should be fuller of interest, wider in outlook, 
richer in color because of his having a University as 
one of his neighbors. Indirectly this is true to some 
extent already. But it is not enough to reach the 
people through the professional classes who receive 
University training. It is doing but a fraction of 
what the University is capable of doing, and it is 
doing that fraction less well than it would if it 
accepted the larger task of training the whole 
community. 

1. Not only the professional classes need the best 
teaching the best teachers can give. In a democrati- 
community society makes the largest demands on 
the intelligence of the whole body of the people. 
Nothing short of the higher education will make it 
possible for them to meet that demand, Take, for 
instance, the problems of economic policy submitted 
to the country within the last five years. Nobody 
but a man who has mastered the principles of a 
somewhat complex science, is competent to vote with 
regard to them. Nobody who has not studied history 
to some purpose can realize how futile are many of 
the proposals to eliminate all the evils of our social 
condition by some pet “‘ reform.”’ The same training 
will give him a juster appreciation of the dangers to 
the public interest which attend a lax moral judg- 
ment ot public men and measures. Universal 
suffrage does not find its educational complement in 
the spelling-book. Society has grown far too com- 
plex for that. It needs the enlightening, sobering, 
steadying influence of advanced study to fit men for 
the common duties of modern citizenship. 

2. There is no reason why the whole body of ou 
people should not be educated to a point far beyond 
the possibilities of the common-school system. What 
was achieved in ancient Athens, in imparting the 
best culture to the whole body of the people, is 
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possible in Philadelphia or in New York. It was not 
achieved in Athens by assuming that those who had 
passed the “school-age’’ had no further ability to 
learn. As Macaulay reminds us, the greater part of 
an Athenian’s education was received in his years of 
manhood. So it was through all ancient history and 
in the schools of the middle ages. ‘‘ School-age’’ is 
a modern superstition, which has grown out of the 
greater attention paid to the training of the young 
since the seventeenth century. Scotland never 
accepted the idea. It always was common to see 
full-grown men, stone-masons by trade, and the like, 
sitting on the benches of the Scotch Universities, and 
taking a college course in off years of -their work. 
Prof. Maurice found this talse notion that education 
was an affair of childhood and youth very much in 
his way. But his Workingmen’s College showed how 
futile it was. Never were studies more keenly 
enjoyed, he says, than by men who came to his 
evening classes after a day of toil. 

3. Formerly industry supplied to some extent the 
defects of the workingman’s education. The man 
who made and did everything for himself was an all- 
round man, an educated man in a true sense. So 
the journeyman or the apprentice in the old work- 
shop, when he had to learn a great variety of 
processes, got a training of both hand and eye, which 
gave his work an interest and his life a variety of 
educational worth. But the division of labor has 
spoiled that. The man who does nothing but cut out 
the upper of a shoe, the woman who only files the 
notch in the head of a screw, may do that one thing 
better than it ever was done before. But the work is 
worth less to the mind, the eye, the hand of the 
worker. To make up for what is thus lost, more 
specific education must be furnished. If it be not, 
every generation as it sees an increasing fineness in 
the division of labor, will see also a more dwarfed 
and contracted manhood in the laborer. The work- 
ingman must use his leisure to better purpose, if he is 
to hold the place his class used to hold. The near 
future may see a great increase in that leisure by the 
enactment of an eight-hour law. University Exten- 
sion is none too soon to reach and use this leisure to 
the best ends. 

4. The teachers of art say it is of no use to train 
designers, unless the whole community is trained to 
appreciate and demand good designs. So in 
University work; more than half the work we now 
do is wasted, because the community is not educated 
up to valuing it. The graduate drops his studies and 
willingly forgets what he has learned, because 
nobody cares what he knows or does not know. 
University Extension is going to create a different 
atmosphere for the young men who leave our 
Universities. It will reinforce work in the class-room 
by rewarding it with respect and esteem outside 
them, 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
THE WORK IN PHILADELPHIA AND ELSEWHERE. 
Exxis Paxson OBERHOLTZER, 
A year ago the name “ University Extension” was 
scarcely as much as known inthis country. Nearly 
twenty years before, England’s great Universities 
broke the way to democracy in education, and though 
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The remaining London Centres are 44 in number. 


From “‘ University Extension. Has it a Future?" 


our students in collegiate methods had been watching 
with interest the growth and increasing measure of 
usefulness of the Cambridge and Oxford Societies, no 
effective effort was made on this side of the ocean to 
establish the system until it came to the active atten- 
tion of Provost Pepper of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is true that there had been isolated 
experiments in this style of teaching, and more often 
the name had been appropriated without much pre- 
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tense to following methods or observing the first rule 
of action that the learning disseminated be University 
learning. Thus there had been, here and there, read- 
ing societies and lecture circuits, which, during their 
allotted terms of life were honored enough in the 
christening to be known as University Extension 
Societies. | Before Provost Pepper took up the 
work, there had been, however, at one time or 
another, in various American educational centres, 
several conscientious attempts to distribute univer- 
sity culture among the people. Perhaps Balti- 
more can show her title to be called the pioneer. 
Dr. Herbert B. Adams and other teachers of Johns 
Hopkins University, at the request of organizations of 
workingmen, a few years ago, gave popular lecture 
courses about the city, and found their auditors to be 
very eager anu willing students. One of these courses 
given in a church was called University Extension, 
as indeed it truly was in its own small way. During 
the winter and spring of 1888, perhaps as many as 
three or four courses, of twelve lectures each, were 
given in Baltimore, at points outside the University, 
mostly on economic and historical subjects. The 
lecturers provided their classes with syllabi, and after 
each lecture conducted an oral quiz, which led to dis- 
cussion, always more or less valuable in result. 

The efforts of Dr. Edward W. Bemis, at Buffalo, in 
the direction of University Extension, are also to be 
noted. In the fall of 1887 that gentleman was 
engaged by the Superintendent of the Buffalo Library, 
who had just been hearing flattering reports of Univer- 
sity Extension in England, to deliver a series of 
lectures on ‘‘ The Economic Questions of the Day.” 
The library-room was used for the experiment. 
Syllabi were printed, and the attendance from the 
ranks of both labor and capital was most gratifying 
to Dr. Bemis and all concerned. However, these 
were experiments, made not with a purpose of perma- 
nent organization and broad result, or with any view 
of establishing such a society as has just closed its 
first season’s work in Philadelphia. They were both, 
though experiments, on a higher plane than the old 
lyceum, and also more useful as an actual teaching 
force in the way of quizzes, syllabi, etc., than the 
familiar lecture association. 


This movement, as it was born in Philadelphia, is 
of a higher, better and more stable lineage than any- 
thing that went before it, and combines within itself that 
educational force and power of dispersion which have 
made the English societies so effective and so justly 
renowned. It was a co-ordination of teaching forces. 
It was not linked alone to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but had access as well to the Faculties of 
Lehigh, Lafayette, Haverford, Swarthmore, Bryn 
Mawr, Franklin and Marshall and other excellently. 
equipped teaching bodies, with which this vicinity is 
so richly gifted. In this fact of union is to be found the 
key-note to the high favor the movement has enjoyed 
and the favor which it must continue to enjoy when it 
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has, as.it will in the next few years, spread its en- 
lightening influence over our continent. 

Itwas on the evening of February 25, 1890, that 
Provost Pepper met at his house, in Philadelphia, a 
number of invited educators, to discuss the inaugura- 
tion of the work of University Extension. It was 
proposed to follow English models as faithfully as 
the circumstances would permit. On the first day of 
the following June formal organization was effected, 
Provost Pepper was elected President, Mr. George 
Henderson, Secretary, and Mr. Frederick B. Miles, 
Treasurer. Mr. Henderson was at once sent to Eng- 
land, to study and report upon the method of work 
found so successful there, and upon his return in the 
tall a policy of activity was immediately entered upon. 

The first course was opened at the Roxborough 
centre on November 3d. The work was given a 
mighty impetus by a public meeting in Philadelphia, 
November Igth, which was presided over by Provost 
Pepper and addressed by Professor R. G. Moulton, of 
Cambridge, England ; President Patton, of Princeton, 
and Dr. MacAlister. Professor Moulton, one ot 
England’s ablest University Extension lecturers, con- 
tributed greatly to the rapidity of organization which 
followed. Aided by his experience and close knowl- 
edge of the English system, it was possible to lay the 
Philadelphia structure on a sound foundation. So 
great a popular appreciation of Professor Moulton 
was there that his lectures were attended by classesin 
size mostly limited only by the walls of the lecturing- 
room. Before sailing home hesaid: ‘‘ The audiences 
have been the very largest I have ever known in my 
lecturing experience.” , 


During the first season of 18g0-‘gI twenty-three 
centres were organized ; twelve of these in Philadel- 
phia County, two in Delaware County, two in Chester 
County and one in Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania; four in New Jersey, and two in Delaware. At 
these centres forty-two courses of lectures were given 
during the winter, or about two hundred and fifty lec- 
tures. These courses embraced English literature, His- 
tory, Chemistry, Electricity, Botany, Z ology, higher 
Mathematics, Psychology, and Astronomy. Applica- 
tions are now in hand for the organization of centres 
at points as far distant as Staten Island, N. Y., 
Williamsport, Pa., and many nearer points, In one 
season, short as it necessarily was, the total attend- 
ance at the lectures at the different centres is reliably 
estimated at nearly sixty thousand persons—a record 
never surpassed, even in England. 

The demand became so general for information as 
to methods and assistance in organization from all 
parts of the country that it was found needful, on 
December 23, 1890, to make the Philadelphia Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, the Ameri- 
can Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
The officers of the old were made the officers of the 
new society. Ata meeting, on April 8, 1891, Provost 
Pepper, through press of the great duties that devolve 
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upon him, resigned the active leadership, and Pro- 
fessor Edmund J. James, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was elected his successor. The new Presi- 
dent brings to the movement that executive force, 
learning and teaching experience which have always 
united to make him such a distinct figure in the com- 
munity of thought. 


It is fitting here to epitomize the work as it has 
been attempted elsewhere the past season. The 
great vitality shown in Philadelphia was a stimulant 
to similar experiments in other cities. There are 
several societies now moving under the University 
Extension name. There is a Washington movement, 
in which Professor Welling, of the Columbian Univer- 
sity, has shown an interest; an organization in 
Indianapolis with Professor Jenks, of the University 
of Indiana, as the lecturer, and two societies in New 
York State. Of these last two, one called the Univer- 
sity and School Extension, of whose executive com- 
mittee President Timothy Dwight, of Yale, is now the 
President, is the outgrowth of a lecture system started 
by the Teachers’ Association of Brooklyn, a couple 
of years ago. Last winter the scope and purpose of 
the society were enlarged. It was definitely moored 
to several universities, being provided with a faculty 
for circuit work made up from professors from Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia, and courses of 
a few lectures each were given this spring at a few 
points in New York City and Brooklyn. These 
lectures for the most part were given in rooms con- 
nected with the college buildings, and there has been 
meagre experience in getting down among the people. 
The self-supporting centre idea, the bulwark of the 
system, as it is understood at Philadelphia, is con- 
spicuously absent in New York. 

The other New York Extension movement is one 
connected with the University of the State of New 
York, in which Professor Melvil Dewey has shown 
the most continued interest. It is designed to bea 
state system of popular education working under 
annual state bounty. 

Professor J. H. Gilmore, of the University of 
Rochester, has also had some experience the past 
winter with University Extension at Buffalo. He 
delivered a course of six lectures there, published a 
syllabus, held quizzes and wound up with an 
examination. The results, he reports to have been 
gratifying. 

Professor Moulton, when asked to define Univer- 
sity Extension, says it means ‘‘ University Education 
for the whole nation, organized upon itinerant lines,” 
and this is truly and exactly what it is. It compre- 
hends nothing short of fetching Mahomet up to the 
mountain, the University up to the people. It means 
the education of people of every class and condition, 
and, best of all,of work-a-day people, whose daily 
occupation and small income forbid the luxury of a 
college training. 
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The one great principle down underneath this whole 
movement is the coming together of teacher and 
student. President Patten, at a meeting in Philadel- 
phia to give University Extension its first important 
impulse in this country, most properly told his large 
audience that learning was a business, and he with 
quite as much justice added, that the men to do this 
business are the men who know about it, and the men 
who know about it are those who have been paid all 
their lives to study and make research along special 
lines of knowledge. Thus, the very first requirement 
in the true University Extension is a corps of men 
and women well supplied with what we can con- 
veniently term University learning, who can be sent 
on teaching circuits, 

The centre at work is a little University within 
itself. What else is needed to complete the real 
bottom idea of a University? Is not the work of a 
University done chiefly through the association of 
teacher and students? Talking, listening, questioning, 
answering and subsequently reading and thinking, 
these are the active factors in the acquisition of an edu- 
ation. What does it matter then, whether these things 
are done here or elsewhere, or neither place, so that we 
have the two needful conditions of teacher and 
student? The University of the future will not pen 
itself within four walls, but will wander where the 
people are. 


“A PRECURSOR OF 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY FOR HOME STUDY. 
Miss Anna E., Ticknor. 


Secretary of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Studies at Home. 


That there is a Society for the Encouragement of 
Studies at Home, having its headquarters in Boston, 
is pretty widely known, but inquiries are often made 
about its history and methods, and these will be 
answered in the following paragraphs. . 

The formation of this society, conducted by women, 
for women only, was first suggested to the present 
Secretary, in 1873, by some papers of an English 
Society bearing nearly the same name. The idea 
contained in the title was, however, worked out along 
entirely different lines. 

The first thought was to encourage study, as dis- 
tinguished from reading, amongst girls coming from 
school to the duties and pleasures of home, and to 


‘help them to find the intellectual work most con- 


genial to them. Asa wise woman has said: ‘‘ The 
way to get women to study, after leaving school or 
college, is to help them to find out what they will love 
to study.”” But it was soon found that all classes 
were eager for the offered help. 

In the seventeen years of the Society's life nearly 
all grades of social position have been represented 
by our students—women of leisure, many of whom 
soon became helpers in the work; teachers, (including 
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a colored one in the South); graduates of colleges, 
some studying for a second degree; a telegraph oper- 
ator, a compositor, a matron of a public institution, 
women from towns and others from remote places, 
one of whom writes: ‘ With my lesson, copied 
at night, pinned to the kitchen wall, I find the 
drudgery of dishwashing removed.” In all, more 
than six thousand women appear on the rolls, 
geographically distributed over forty-three states, one 
territory and Canada. 

The methods include regular correspondence, 
memory notes, monthly reports of work done, fre- 
quent examinations on books or subjects—answered 
on honor—arranged to help the student to order and 
maketruly hers the newly acquired knowledge; and 
abstracts of books, or papers on special points, re- 
quired according to the ability of student. The elas- 
ticity of the methods makes it easy to help each 
student to work in the way most expedient for her, 
with reference to her natural gifts and opportun- 
ities, and there is constant evidence of their value. 
One student writes her thanks that she “ is taught to 
think,”” and another says: “‘no student with a con- 
science can possibly, after once belonging to the 
Society, ever be satisfied with superficial work again.” 

No certificates are given, but a record is kept of the 
work of each student, and by it and the examinations, 
she is ranked at the end of the year. 

No one is received into the Society under seven- 
teen years of age, but mothers join expressly on 
account of young children, to whom they wish to 
make study attractive, and, in the Science Depart- 
ment, courses are prepared with especial reference 
to this class. 

Each student pays an entrance fee of three dollars, 

but scholarships are provided for cases where the fee 
would be too heavy a burden. The work of instruc- 
tion is inexpensive, because wholly voluntary. 
- Thesociety hasa library of 2,361 volumes,under 1,342 
titles, with many duplicate copies, from which books 
are lent to students, in any part of the country, fora 
small fee, remitted to those holding scholarships. 
This is indispensable to many students living far from 
libraries; for, in one term, 849 different works were 
used, which had to be procured somewhere. 

Six courses are divided into twenty-seven sections ; 
history, including political economy, English litera- 
ture, coursesin French and German literatures, Fine 
Arts department, including music, and possessing 62 
volumes of illustrations to elucidate its art work, all 
of which is historical and critical, and Science, which, 
very early, settled into truly scientific methods, as 
distinguished from popular ones. Itincludes a course 
in Sanitary Science, which has been found of much 
practical use; it has its circulating Herbarium and 
collections of minerals and fossils. 

A tract, entitled ‘‘ Health,”” prepared expressly for 
the Society and sent to every new student, has done 
good work in arousing attention on hygienic matters. 
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It preaches the responsibility of women for the health 
of the home, and the value of physical exertion in - 
household work. 

For the first two years no publicity was given to the 
Society, the five hundred circulars originally printed 
being sent only to those personally known to the 
members of the Committee of ten, six of whom took 
charge of the 45 students entered for the first term, 
The names of the first two students entered are still 
on the rolls, but have for some time appeared with 
the Committee; and there are students whose names 
have appeared for seven, eight, nine, eleven, and one 
for fifteen years. 

The Society has never advertised itself, but the 
natural spread of the work from one to another, and 
the reports of friends, brought the number steadily 
up, until, in the ninth year they reached 988, with a 
working staff of 174; and for all these years there has 
been a total membership, gross receipts, as it were, 
of 10,865. Of these, an average of 74 per cent. have 
persevered ; thatis, reported good work, done for at 
least fourmonths. Of different individuals 6,112 have 
entered in all to date. These figures do not, however, 
adequately represent the numbers reached by the 
Society, for the reason that of late years clubs have 
been received representing groups of from two to 
thirty persons. 

The influence of the Society is also spread by the 
eighteen per cent.of professional teachers annually 
received among the students. 

Very early a branch was established on the Pacific 
coast, which is in constant touch with the Home 
Society, and is yearly gaining in value of the work 
done. 

This account has been compiled from my Annual 
Reports by my friend, Miss Thornton, Head of the 
History Department, and is, therefore, in a measure, 
a joint work. 

41 Marlborough street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
AND THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Wa ter C. DoucGtas, 
General Secretary, Philadelphia, Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 
University Extension seeks to carry University 
advantages and culture to the people. The Young 
Men's Christian Association seeks, among other 
things, the intellectual elevation of young men. This 
is the point of sympathy between the two. The 
point of difference is, that the Association is specific 
in the application of its benefits, confining them to 
young men, while the other applies them to all 
persons. 

University Extension uses university methods and 
treats a wide range of studies. The Association gives 
its principal attention to studies relating to business 
life and to present or future occupations of clerks 
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and mechanics. It takes up however, to some extent, 
languages, music, and literature. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia was invited at the outset, with other teaching 
bodies, to co-operate in the present successful move- 
ment. Representatives from the Association attended, 
took part in the organization, and have since been 
identified with it. 

Three things are considered important in the 
establishment of a local centre for the Extension of 
University Teaching, viz.: an existing organization of 
some kind to afford a nucleus of attendance, a suit- 
able hall or rooms, and reference libraries or 
conveniences for handling books. The Association 
possesses these requisites. 

University Extension being clearly a movement of 
the highest public good, and placing educational 
privileges, heretofore denied them, within reach of 
multitudes of young men, the Association should 
gladly co-operate with it from motives of public 
spirit, from sympathy, and because, as stated, it is 
already well fitted todo so. It should do it to that 
extent that will not interfere with its other work or 
diminish what it offers to young men. 


_The extent and method of co-operation in Phila- 
delphia have been as follows:* Representative 
Association men are serving upon the Committees of 
the various Local Centres. A Centre has been formed 
at the Central Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, at Fifteenth. and Chestnut 
Streets, which is known as Association Local Centre. 
The Association puts at the service of this Centre 
office facilities, attention from office help, library and 
free use of committee- and class-rooms, so far as its 
own work will permit. The trustees who hold Asso- 
ciation Hall for purposes of revenue have granted 
the free use of it for the opening lecture of each 
course, and have made a special rate for such lecture 
courses as required this large hall. 

As will be seen there is no organic connection 
between the two bodies as there is none between 
any other of the fourteen or more University Exten- 
sion Centres of this city and neighborhood and the 
various universities, societies, and institutes in which 
they are held. It is a matter of co-operation without 
any such relation as would interfere with the full devel- 
opment and free action of both bodies. 

The Association has been and is doing this in a 
spirit of co-operation with other teaching bodies, as 
its contribution to a general public movement of the 
highest good along congenial lines. We have sought 
no especial advantages for our members as to rates, 
although the University Extension Committee on 
their part are also actuated by the purest philanthropy 
and will, no doubt, readily grant such rates to 
young men who have already paid a fair fee to the 
Association, and who desire the more general and 
advanced culture offered by the Extension lecture 
courses and classes. 
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Two questions will present themselves to the man- 
agers of the Young Men's Christian Association. 
The first is as to whether young men have availed 
themselves of these courses toany extent. Clearly if, 
by co-operating with other institutions that have 
educational features, we can bring to deserving young 
men the priceless advantages of university culture, 
we ought to do so, 


To this we answer, that they have done so, and in 
increasing numbers—not so much, of course, in after- 
noon as in evening lectures and classes. There have 
been five courses at Association Local Centre this 
winter, as follows, viz.: Astronomy, Biology, Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ Tempest ”’ and Companion Studies, Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” and Applied Mathematics. In 
addition there was a course of two lectures upon the 
“‘ Literary Study of the Bible.”” Thelast was attended 
by an aggregate of over 2000 young men, the Math- 
ematics class by an average of 100 young men, 
almost entirely engaged in higher mechanical 
occupations, and the others by a fair representation 
of young men. 

The second inquiry will be as to the effect of this 
on the Young Men’s Christian Association and its 
work. And while the representatives of the Associa- 
tion here have gone into University Extension work 
because of profound conviction of its usefulness and 
wide public good, yet, as men entrusted with the 
other definite work for young men, they must con- 
sider this question. 

Our answer to the question after a full season's 
trial is, that the effect upon the Association itself has 
been only good. While disinterestedly doing good 
it has received good. 

It has been good for the Association in the follow- 
‘ing respects: It has shown that it is in line with the 
general progressive and higher educational move- 
ment of the community and in touch with other 
organizations that are dealing with young men along 
educational lines. It has revealed to many the 
breadth of Association work and aided to dispel 
ignorance and prejudice in that respect. 

It has brought new and intelligent elements of. the 
city in indirect contact with our work. It has given 
practical assurance of the breadth of our sympathy 
with rational and well-directed efforts for the benefit 
of the masses. It has quickened intellectual aspira- 
tion among the young men in our membership. It 
has opened unexplored mines of literary wealth and 
revealed a new world of beauty and truth. It has 
stretched before young men a continuation of study 
and mental growth beyond the more limited and so- 
called more practical studies of our own class-rooms. 
It has put within the reach of thousands of them, that 
greatly coveted but heretofore denied boon and bless- 
ing—liberal culture and university instruction of the 
very highest order. Attendance upon such lectures, 
by such teachers, for a few seasons, will give any 
young man a truly broad and liberal culture. 
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The effect upon the growth of membership, upon 
the appreciation of the Association by young men 
and by the public, and upon its actual financial sup- 
port by the community, in my judgment, is and ever 
will be good. Nor will University Extension be less 
successful or less helpful because of the infusion among 
its many supporting institutions and constituent ele- 
ments of the unsectarian, vigorous and practical 
Christianity of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

University Extension in its relation to us is the 
fitting crown and completed perfection of that 
educational effort into which the Young Men’s 
Christian Association puts so much genuine sympa- 
thy and vigorous work, because it believes, as it 
avows, in the intellectual, the physical, the social and 
the spiritual development of the young man; that is, 
in the development of the whole man. This is its 
ideal, and in University Extension, while it can pro- 
perly aid a great progressive and uplifting movement 
for the good of the general public, it can incidentally 
but effectually advance its efforts in behalf of that 
special class for whom it exists and labors—the young 
men of our country and the world. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION TEACHING IN 
THE REGULAR ARMY 
AND NATIONAL GUARD. 
Grorce Le Roy Brown, 

Captain U.S. Army. 
While the Army and Navy conserve the peace they 
also conserve a large share of the inherited set of the 
Anglo-Saxon race—Conservatism. 

New ideas in organization, arms and equipments 
are only accepted after the expenditure of a vast 
amount of vital force on the part of the advocates of 
such ideas. Slowly but surely, however, Army and 
Navy are being renovated. Majestic line-of-battle 
ships will, in time, aid in the work of properly defend- 
ing (or rendering defendable) our great harbors, and 
the army will be organized, armed, equipped, drilled, 
disciplined and educated, in full accord with the great 
ground-swell of modern progress. 

Let us single out the subject of Army Education 
for discussion to-day. The tide is now at flood. 

Early in the seventies a great deal of loose talk on 
the subject of education in the army was floating 
about in army circles. This resulted in the establish- 
ment of Post Schools for enlisted men in 1877, con- 
ducted under the supervision of an officer; in 1881 in 
the establishment of the School of Application for 
Infantry and Cavalry Officers at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas; and in 1890 to the examination of all officers 
for promotion to higher grades. 

The Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Virginia, and 
the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kansas, should be 
mentioned ; both are capable of doing excellent work 
in their lines, as is also the Military Service Institution 
at Governor's Island, New York Harbor. 
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The work of the latter is somewhat similar to that 
of the University Extension. Lectures are delivered 
by military experts, notes taken and replies written, 
and an open discussion allowed. Here the analogy 
ends. The lectures, discussions and papers are pub- 
lished bi-monthly in the ‘ Journal of the Military 
Service Institution.” 

In 1887, ‘‘ Immergency-lectures”’ were delivered at 
military posts by members of the Medical Corps of 
the Army, and during the past year the Honorable 
Secretary of War has given a great impetus to the 
Post School system in its movement onward and 
upward, but it is believed that the adaptation of the 
University Extension movement to the system would 
give it a strength and vitality that would insure the 
very best results, 

The day of the machine soldier has been relegated 
to ancient history. Discipline is more essential than 
ever, and must be the best in the market, viz.: that 
due to. moral suasion, backed by physical force. 
Heaven rewards the good; but ‘the wages of sin is 
death. 

But moral suasion only appeals, in its full force, to 
cultured intelligence, therefore the better educated he 
is, other things being equal, the better the soldier. 
This is our light. We must live up to it. 

The movement of University Extension Teach- 
ings will best succeed, no doubt, where it is adopted 
by organizations having homes and living support, 
and where there is a thirst for instruction and self- 
development. I[t would appear that both the regular 
army and the State forces would fulfill these require- 
ments. They have fixed homes, sufficient support, 
and I know that there is a growing desire for greater 
opportunities for higher professional knowledge and 
greater efficiency. The University Extension methods 
would appear to be specially suited for the work of 
higher education in the army on account of the facili- 
ties provided by the War Department, the post 
libraries, the time at the disposal of the soldier for 
reading ; and his freedom from the cares, vexations 
and annoyances, inseparable companions of bread- 
winners in civil life; and the inducement, in the form 
of a commission as an officer, held out by the Govern- 
ment to the deserving soldier who has faithfully dis- 
charged his duties, and proven good moral character 
during at least two years of service in the ranks and 
is able to pass a satisfactory examination in English 
studies. 

The pleasure, entertainment and profit that might 
be derived from a student's association of officers, 
soldiers and their wives (at far-away frontier posts 
during the long, lonely winter nights), organized for 
definite work on definite lines, would be a great gain 
to them and to the cause of human development. 

Many will object that experiments of reading 
circles have been tried and generally failed, but there 
was a lack of system and lack of plan in such work, 
and these faults might be cured by the adoption of 
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the methods of University Extension Teaching, that 
have been proven successful in England. Why 
should they not be successful here? We hope they 
may be successful everywhere, and with all the 


people. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION: AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


Francis Newton THORPE. 
Assistant Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania, 


During this first year of University Extension a 
remarkable interest has been shown in the subject of 
American History, an interest proven not only by an 
attendance of more than three thousand persons upon 
some forty-five lectures, but also proven by the class- 
work in this subject, by the formation of special 
classes in American History, by the purchase and the 
reading of many historical books, and by the bringing 
to light isolated but most valuable material necessary 
in the study of our history : files of newspapers, e. g., 
The Pocket, rare Americana ; letters of distinguished 
Americans ; journals in manuscript, written at critical 
periods, ¢. g., the second war with England ; isolated 
and fragmentary portions of town records, e. g. of Ches- 
terfield, 1692-171 1,and curious and most interesting his- 
torical relics—art, domestic material, and bric-a-brac— 
still kept in old families. At one centre was produced 
an original deed of land drawn in Philadelphia in 1692, 
with an impression in wax of the old seal of Philadel- 
phia, the impression still remaining quite perfect. Of 
the re-discovery of local history it would take too long 
to speak, and also of the acquaintance made with 
persons descended from distinguished Americans— 
statesmen, inventors, army and navy officers and 
authors. 

At one lecture, after a reference to the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty of 1842, I met the gentleman who 
officiated as Mr. Webster's private clerk in that trans- 
action ; at another lecture, an attempt to define Fed- 
eralist and anti-Federalist called forth an original let- 
ter from Thomas Jefferson, written in Philadelphia in 
1798, in which he carefully defines these political 
terms. An account of Henry Clay, suggested to a 
gentleman who heard it, to bring before me the orig- 
inal of Clay’s famous letter to Major Lewis—stating 
the reason why the great Whig could not take the 
stump for General Taylor, whom Clay describes as 
“that merest soldier. ” 

All my lectures were based on documentary mat- 
ter: journals of Legislatures, laws, Congressional re- 
ports, the works of statesmen and official maps. My 
experience teaches me that such material, and such 
only, is fit to present to extension audiences. Al- 
though my audiences were all kindly critical, each of 
them contained men and women who, by family re- 
lationship or by public service, by travel or by careful 
reading, were intimately acquainted with some phase 
of my lectures. The social character of University 
Extension is one of its chief amenities. Everywhere 
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I met amost enjoyable consideration, and ‘dining 
and wining ”’ became a most happy means for Closer 
acquaintance. 

It is a peculiarity which I have never seen pointed 
out by others, that each University Extension centre 
gathers about some library. This library is usually 
one of old foundation, is fairly well endowed, and is 
largely attended and used. In connection with my 
lectures the trustees of these various libraries have 
been pleased to purchase freely in the department of 
American history, and I am of opinion that more than 
a thousand volumes have been purchased by such 
libraries in that subject during this season. These 
books went immediately into circulation. The ap- 
proaching Four Hundredth Anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America will na‘urally invite renewed criti- 
cal attention tothat early period of our history. It 
will be well for the Centres to select that portion of 
the subject in some of their courses during 1891-1892. 

It seems to me that the first year of University 
Extension must prove, by later experience, a trial 
year. It has surprised me to be told by lawyers in 
large practice, by physicians daily burdened by many 
professional duties, by business men, by teachers and 
by men and women of leisure—(although the men 
and women of leisure never read in any papers)—that 
they believed in University Extension, liked it, would 
aid in supporting it, and would pursue studies in its 
classes. 

The problem is clearer than the solution ; but the 
solution must needs come. One solution of one part 
of the problem is offered by the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who in recently 
founding the School of American History, make it 
possible to affiliate the work in American History in 
University Extension with the work done in the 
School of History. It is planned to recognize all 
work done in American History in extension centres, 
to direct it with the aid of the faculty of the School 
of American History, and to enroll as students in the 
school all persons who care to pursue continuous 
courses in the various departments of American 
History. If any such persons will send me their 
addresses, I will, in due time, send them the Year 
Book of the School of American History, which gives 
all the details of the proposed plan of affiliation. 
Professor Moulton told me that, in his opinion, this 
opportunity made by the University of Pennsylvania 
was the happiest solution of the very difficult problem 
of the continuity of extension work. 

I have great faith in this work. Education should 
not be limited by talismanic bonds. Education 
should chiefly continue during that portion of our 
time, after leaving school, which is commonly called 
“‘after-life.”’ To all who engage in this work there 
comes a new life. The college professor talks to 
boys; the extension lecturer talks to men and 
women. The boys sometimes fail to appreciate the 
professor, and the professor, when he becomes an 
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university extension lecturer appreciates the men 
and women, he gets into touch with minds as strong 
ashisown. Hundreds are set to thinking. I might 
quote from a score of letters, which show the opinion 
of the listeners. I will quote from two, which ‘arrive 
as I write: ‘‘We have had so many new ideas and 
the dust has been rubbed from so many more”’; 
another writes: ‘‘ My school education was nearly a 
complete failure, possibly, largely owing to my own 
fault, but as I now apprehend, partly in consequence 
of the lack of interest taken by the instructors, to 
make the. subject interesting, hum-drum recitations 
were made, leaving little permanent impression.” 
The writer of the last is a business man, having little 
leisure time, yet he has made great effort and 
attended my own and other’s courses, and has con- 
tributed papers and exercises of peculiar interest in 
the work. 

I have received “exercises”’ and ‘“ papers” in 
large number and there has been uniformity of 
interest. Occasionally a paper has contained valuable 
material. This vicinity affords ample historical 
ground for research, and aside from the regular 
exercises as suggested by the University Extension 
Society, I have repeatedly urged the preparation 
of papers on matters of local interest—biographical, 
industrial, and based upon original papers in the 
possession of members of the University Extension 
Centre. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN ITS 

PRACTICAL WORKINGS. 
Fevix E. SCH&LLING. 
Much has been written of the successful career of 
University Extension in England, of the nature of its 
organization, together with statistics as to the number 
of lectures, hearers, classes or papers prepared. But 
many practical queries arise: What is the nature and 
use of the syllabus? What are the best methods to 
draw paper-work from the students? How are exer- 
cises prepared ? What is the class, and how is it con- 
ducted? These and many more may be asked, and on 
their successful and practical answer must depend 
much of the success of the movement here in 
America. 

It must be remembered at the outset that the prime 
purpose of University Extension is to stimulate to 
study and investigation, not primarily to teach. 
Granted that in the exact sciences, such as mathe- 
matics, the lecturer becomes strictly a teacher and 
his auditors a class; in the bulk of subjects such will 
not be found to be the case. In history, philosophy 
or literature little actual teaching can be accomplished 
with a mixed audience in six or a dozen lectures, but 
almost any amount of intellectual stimulus may be 
imparted by a skilful selection of subject, judicious 
presentation and successful delivery. In an audience 
consisting of trained students, the lecturer may as- 
sume certain previous knowledge; in an audience 
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truly popular, the lecturer dare assume nothing; not 
even an unacquaintance with his subject. He must 
therefore seek a presentation which shall at once in- 
form the una¢quainted and interest him that 
knows. In the words of Mr. Sadler, Secretary to the 
Oxford Delegacy, an English authority on the subject, 
‘*he must know how to appeal to the varied informa- 
tion possessed by an audience consisting largely of 
adults, in such a Way that each may find in his pre- 
vious knowledge a foundation for his new study.’”’ The 
lecturer should condense to a degree, but he should 
not confuse by detail, and he should remember that 
above all, it is the repetition of a simple idea that 
tells, but that unvaried repetition is failure. 

The value of the syllabus can hardly be overrated. 
The syllabus may take two forms: it may present, so 
to speak, the skeleton, on which the lecture is con- 
structed, thus enabling the student to grasp both the 
proportion of the whole subject and to follow accur- 
ately the points by which it is developed ; or it may 
contain far more, andsupplement the lecture by the 
addition of those particulars which shall lead the 
student in his private study to a more complete mas- 
tery of the subject. The syllabus of a single lecture 
is appended ; the first of a series on ‘‘ The Story of 
Faust,” delivered in the early winter in Philadelphia 
by Mr. Richard G. Moulton, of Cambridge University, 
England. 


THE STory OF FAust; 
OR, 
BuyING THE WoRLD Af THE PRICE OF THE SOUL, 

The story of Faust is an acted sermon on the text, “ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? ” The natural heads of such a sermon are two: 

1. What is it to gain the whole world ? 

2. What is it to lose the soul ? 

But to act the answers to these questions is very different 
from putting them from a pulpit in words. There are two 
famous versions of this story: 

The Old Version: by Marlowe (before 1597), at the com- 
mencement of the Romantic Drama. 

The New Version: by Goethe (1806), at the culmination 
of the Romantic epoch. [Unquestionably prompted by close 
study of Marlowe's version, which it adapts at every turn to 
the new intellectual conditions of Goethe’s age. ] 

1. As to the first head both versions agree. Gaining the 
whole world is dramatized under the form of Magic, that is, 
the suspension of second causes allowing unlimited realiza- 
tion of Will. 

2. The answers to the second head are as widely apart as 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


MARLOWE’S VERSION 


In dramatic form, the Romantic Drama is seen in the pro- 
cess of settling down—traces of Greek Chorus, Old English 
Masque and Miracle, Extempore relief scenes. _ 

The play treated as a story falls naturally into three 
divisions : 

A. The formation of a compact with an Emissary from 
Hell: twenty-four years of ‘the World” in exchange for 
the soul. [Avoid confusion between Mephistop/z/is and 
Mephistopfe/es. ] / ; 

B. The twenty-four years of “the World.” Medizval 
conception ot magic: unlimited pleasure, unlimited knowl- 
edge, magic tricks as relief scenes. ; 

C. The price of the Soul paid at the conclusion of the 
term of years; last hour on earth of a doomed soul. A 
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masterpiece of dramatic realization ; especially note the device 
of “dramatic back-ground” (borrowed from Job xxxvi- 
xxxviii) ; gradual rise through the final hour of the tempest 
which is to break at the moment of doom. 

Marlowe’s answer to the second head is to show asoul in 
the process of being lost in this world (to say nothing of the 
next) by the paralysis of will produced by repeated acts of 
self-surrender, Especially notice; apparent external re- 
straints on Faust at the end are in reality no more than natural 
consequences of self-inflicted emotional shocks—thus Marlowe 
with great skill has reconciled demoniac agency with free 
will. 

It will be noticed that the syllabus is simply a 
nucleus about which is to gather the fuller informa- 
tion derivable from a recollection of the lecturer’s 
words and such added information as the reading 
and study of the student may collect. It must be 
added that not the least valuable feature of the 
syllabus consists in its reference to works upon the 
general topic in hand, and its indication of precisely 
what to study in particular cases by a reference to 
page and chapter. The student is thus saved much 
valuable time, and is put in command, so to speak, of 
the tools of a specialist without delay. ; 

But it is not enough to have simply this guidance of 
the syllabus through the lecture with reference to the 
services of information. Exercises are needed to 
train the memory and to develop the thought and 
judgment of the student, Except possibly in the 
exact sciences, a question, answerable by the words 
“yes” or “no,” is comparatively valueless; for it 
offers a test of nothing but the accuracy of memory 
Yet to do away 


or possibly of care in investigation. 
with such questions wholly, is to exclude a large class 
of students; for all can not profit equally by the 


lectures. For instance, on the syllabus quoted above, 
the lecturer asked the following questions : 


1. Describe the character of Mephistophilis as conceived by 
Marlowe. 2. Bring out the leading points in the final scene 
of Faustus. 3. Would you say that Faustus’s will does or 
does not cease to be free after he has signed the compact with 
the tempter ? 


The first is a mere test of the recollection of what 
the lecturer has said, although it may include an 
original view derived from the student's own reading. 
The second question requires greater powers of selec- 
tion in choosing out and arranging those points of 
the final scene of ‘‘Faust,’’ which have most 
impressed the students. The third demands the 
expression of an opinion with its upholding structure 
of argument, and therefore involves a still further 
exercise of mental power. 

Another group of questions is added from a course 
in history on Central Europe in the nineteenth 
century. 


1. Why has France had so many forms of government 
within the last century? 2. Give an account of the life of 
Louis Napoleon. 3. Why did Louis Napoleon take the title 
of Napoleon III? Find out about the person who would 
have been Napoleon II, 4. Trace the growth of liberalism 
in France, from 1848 to 1871. 


The exercises may not unfruitfully demand at times 
the formation of an opinion in lependent of the syllabus,. 
thus offering an illustration of some point touched 
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upon in the lecture. Take the following question 
referable to a lecture on the Edinburgh Reviewers ; 
What is your opinion of the fairness of Brougham’s 
review of Byron’s ‘‘ Hours of Idleness?’’ Here the 
whole question of the character of the early reviews is 
raised in its application to a given instance, and the 
student must go beyond both the syllabus and 
Brougham’s review to give an intelligent answer. It 
will be noticed that the preparation of exercises calls 
into play not only the student’s knowledge recently 
acquired by means of the lecture and the reading 
suggested, but whatever his previous education may 
afford on the subject in hand. The exercises have 
thus a character of elasticity, which makes them 
applicable to the intellectual conditions of very various 
students. 

To these characteristics of the exercises must be 
added their wholly informal nature. There are abso- 
lutely no rules regarding their length, conduct or 
subject matter. There is not even any need that the 
writer be capable of identification ; and, as a matter 
of fact, the majority of the papers are signed with an 
assumed name. These papers are returned to the 
writers at the succeeding lecture, with such marginal 
comment by the lecturer as he may deem necessary, 
and thus the student has the benefit of the personal 
attention of the lecturer without disclosing his identity 
unless he desire so to do. Of course, from the varied 
character of the questions and the absolute freedom 
granted in the mode of answering them, a student 
may spend just as much time as he wishes in home 
study and preparation. In short, the advantage of 
the whole system consists in the fact that it is the 
student that determines the character of the work, 
and in his zeal must consist the whole success of the 
movement. Even the nature of both lecture and 
syllabus must ultimately be determined by him, for 
only experience can teach what is really wanted, and 
nothing that is not absolutely demanded can exist in 
University Extension. 

The class takes the form of an informal organiza- 
tion among the students of a given centre for com- 
bined study of the exercises offered. The chief 
meetings of the class are of course those at which the 
lecturer presides, held either before or upon the con- 
clusion of each lecture. However, the value of 
meetings unattended by the lecturer is not to be 
overrated. Nothing is more valuable than an 
exchange of opinion with those working along the 
same lines, as it stimulates thought, corrects indi- 
vidual error, and encourages the diffident. At the 
regular meetings of the class the lecturer discusses 
the papers which he has received, carefully explain- 
ing any questions that may have arisen, whether put 
to him orally or in writing. While all questions 
should be invited, it may well admit of question if 
much actual work can be accomplished by any 
means except a rigid adherence to the subject in 
hand; as, however interesting a discoursive chat 
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may be in itself, its educational value can be but 
small. The class is the strength of the Extension 
movement, and to it should be given the whole 
strength and endeavor of the lecturer, and the 
attention and regular attendance of the student. In 
treating the papers—a matter never personal, because 
the lecturer does not know the writer—the utmost 
care is taken not to antagonize by harsh criticism or 
ridicule ; in University Extension the schoolmaster 
must be absolutely laid aside. 

It remains to speak of the examination. Upon the 
conclusion of a course, an examination is held at the 
local centre on questions furnished by the lecturer. 
This examination is open to such students of the 
centre as have attended the lectures and prepared a 
certain proportion of the exercises, and is conducted 
by the local committee. In conclusion, we quote 
three questions from the examination paper of 
Mr. F. B. Greene, a student of Association Local 
Centre, on ‘‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost.” 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
PAUL GLENDON—F., B, GREENE, 
ASSOCIATION HALL. 


QUESTION 1,—Describe, with a rough map, Satan’s 
journey from Hell to Paradise, bringing out the leading 
features of the successive regions traversed. 


Satan after having traversed “ with indefatigable wing ” 
the “palpable obscure” of Hell and having induced Sin to 
open the “adamantine gates,” stands for atime and views 
the ‘boundless ocean” of Chaos. Almost at loss which way to 


move he is torne aloft into the indefinite void, but encounter- 
ing a “vast vacuity” he falls “ plumb down ten thousand 
fathoms,” but is carried up again by the accidental interven- 
tion of a nitrous cloud. ‘Ihe next portion of Chaos encount- 
ered is the “Syrtis,” or bog, the woeful character of which 
is intensified by many expressions of indefiniteness. Through 
this region, neither dry land nor yet water, but abounding in 
every conceivable obstruction to locomotion, he wearily 
pursues his course, until at length he reaches the Court of 
Chaos and Night. Here he learns that the World, the 
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second encroachment on Chaos has been created, and obtains 
directions as to which way he must travel, and is dismissed 
with a benediction from Chaos. As he approaches the 
borders of Chaos locomotion becomes easier, the atmosphere 
has more the consistency of air and a faint light coming from 
the walls of Heaven meets his eyes. Then the battlements 
of the Empyrean appear, and also the round World attached 
to Heaven by a golden chain and appearing in comparison as 
a star of lesser magnitude, or as the moon compared to the 
earth. 


Finally he lights upon the “ opacous globe” of this round 
world where he finds a firm foothold. ‘Traversing the outer 
side of this *‘ outer convex,’’ through the region which was 
later to become the Limbo of Vanities, he reaches the opening 
in the outer shell, where the golden chain unites the World 
to Heaven, and within which, as a spiral cone, descends the 
staircase of communication, which at ceitain times is drawn 
up into the Empyrean. Sitting on the lower stair, the feeling 
of rest after his weary journey is transformed to one of more 
abject misery as he views the realms of bliss from which 
he now realizes himself to be an eternal exile. Hell, which 
he has left behind, now burns within him with redoubled 
energy. At the same time he feels a depression, akin to 
humility or self-abasement, as he realizes his own impotence 
as compared with the exalted station ascribed him by the 
fallen angels. ‘Evil be thou my good” is his choice, and 
here endeth the first stage of his journey. 


Looking down into hollow orb, he sees, first, the “crystal 
sea of flowing jasper or of pearl,” then myriads of worlds 
and the whole interior illuminated by the radiance of the 
sun, save where the prolonged shade of night is cast. 
Pursuing his “ precipitant flight’? in devious paths, among 
the stars, he reaches the vicinity of the Sun, where he espies 
the archangel Uriel, and transforming his shape to that of an 
angelic cherub, he reaches this centre of light where all the 
wealth of nature is represented as existing in lavish profusion, 
where the philosopher's stone and the pure elixir are found. 

From Uriel, who believes him to be what he appears, 
Satan learns which of the various globes is Earth—the abode 
of the newly-created man. Thence he continues his course, 
alighting upon the summit of a mountain, where he again 
deplores his fate and nurses his hatred of God. His emotions 
become so strong as to attract the attention of Uriel, who, 
later, gives warning to Gabriel. Satan finding Paradise 
guarded by the legions of Gabriel, leaps over the boundaries 


jn contempt and reaches the goal of his tortuous journey 
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QUESTION 2.—Explain what is meant by the Classical 
Impulse in Poetry. 


The classical impulse is the re-echoing, in the writings of 
the poet, of the thought, the method, the style, and the form 
and detail, possibly, of the past. 

Poetry in any age and among any people, where civiliza- 
tion has been a development, has passed through various 
stages of evolution from the ballad to a final gathering and 
consolidation into epic form. 

Successive civilizations have reproduced the efforts of those 
which have gone before, just as successive developments of 
animal or vegetable life have repeated the essential features 
of extinct species, and as new features have developed with 
each successive race, so has poetry assumed a new garb, 
while professedly reproducing the thought of past ages. 

Classical works may be defined as those of the best artists 
of any given period, These furnish the material for the 
writers of the next age. The Roman Renaissance latinized 
the Homeric Greek epics. The Renaissance of the Middle 
Ages drew upon both for its material and relied for its chief 
merit upon the recognition of imitation. Milton copies 
Homer, Virgil, and others, and adds to these a reflection of 
Hebrew thought drawn from the Scriptures. So Dante, 
Tasso and Spencer were actuated by the same classical 
impulse. It was to the Middle Ages what originality in 
writing is in modern times, 


UESTION 3.—lIllustrate Milton’s wer of working up to 
3 po ig up 
a climax in his narrative. 


One of the best illustrations of climax is the description 
of the War in Heaven. ‘The very incidents are minor 
climaxes in themselves, as, for example, the approach of the 
rebel army, from the point of view of the angelic hosts. 
But the development of the description of the war constitutes 
the great climax. At first the battle is conducted with the 
weapons and in the manner of ancient warfare. On the 
second day the artillery of modern warfare is introduced by 
Satan and the rebels, and the hosts of Heaven temporarily 
discomfited by the discharge of the new engines of war, tear 
up hills and mountains by their “shaggy tops”? and hurl 
them at the foe. This is imitated by the fiends. On the 
final day, the overpowering majesty of the Messiah is in 
itself sufficient to drive the Satanic army to the walls of 
Heaven, which open, and the rebels, pursued by the irresistible 
thunderbolts of God, cast themselves headlong into the 
yawning gulf of bottomless perdition. 

The temptation of Eve, itself a climax in the treatment in 
the Ninth Book, is made still more an intensification of 
interest by the preparation or overture afforded by Eve’s 
dream. 


THE WORK OF THE LECTURER AND 
TEACHER. 


Ricuarp G, Moutton, 
Of Cambridge University, England. 


1. Granted firm grasp of his special subject, the 
next main requisite of an extension lecturer is the 
missionary spirit: he must feel that he is serving 
his particular art or science quite as much by attract- 
ing men to it as by developing it in orderly exposition. 
[For the same reason he should understand the 
organization of the movement, and be ready to 
advise and inspire local managers. ] 

2. The conception of the LECTUREis not quite the 
same as in other systems. Usually, I believe, 
academic teachers assume that they are to convey 
their actual instruction in the lectures; and if, for 
example, their subject is x and the length of the 
term admits of twenty lectures, they divide x into 
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twenty equal parts and try to get through one part in 
each lecture. That the conception of a lecture in 
the extension system is different is suggested by the 
very fact that the lectures come no oftener than once 
a week. Thus their function is to stimulate to learn, 
not to contain the actual teaching. Select in the 
whole subject some ten or twelve carefully chosen 
points of view, and concentrate on making those 
impressive to students and attractive to the popular 
audiences, leaving the matter of the subject, as a 
whole, to the 

3. SYLLABUS.—It is here that the whole study is 
laid down systematically and completely—just as the 
teacher wishes the student to follow it, week by week. 
Here, too, come the questions for ‘‘ Exercises ’’ and 
directions for reading ; it is often convenient to put 
these together at the end, divided into weeks. A 
lecturer comes to set very great value on this drawing 
out of syllabuses, which, practically, are equivalent 
to text-books, since, by references to the pages ot 
received text-books for the actual facts and inform- 
ation (which are the same for all exposition), he can 
make his syllabus of thirty or furty pages equivalent 
to a whole treatise. A successful syllabus should be 
stereotyped for future use. 

4. In planning syllabus and lectures it is good to 
begin by jotting down in black and white the actual 
types of people who may be expected to be present 
in the audiences, and keep these constantly in view 
during preparation of the course, with an attempt to 
find something each week attractive to all. Very 
likely the attempt may not result in anything definite, 
but the effort will have kept the teacher in touch 
with his people. There is no need to despise catch- 
titles to lectures; my own experience has been that 
the effort to find these has accentuated in my mind 
the popular tone of mind which I have to reach. 

5. In the question of method I have been led by 
experience to adopt, as a rule of thumb, the principle 
that the logical order ts sure to be the wrong order for 
exposition. The great difference between a specialist 
and a general audience is that he is at home in 
abstract thinking, while they are accustomed to the 
concrete. Thus it pays to get without delay in each 
lecture to the concrete actual facts or observations, or 
(in literature) extracts, etc., and let discussions of 
these come after. Popular audiences will stand a 
good deal of refining if they have first been warmed 
up with‘something tangible and human. 

6. Illustrations are of the first importance for 
popular lectures. The Physical Sciences specially 
lend themselves to illustration by means of experi- 
ments or lantern slides. The analogue to this in 
such a subject as literature is dramatic recitation, or, 
better than actual recitation, éwterpretative recital— 
that is, the interweaving of description with quotation 
and condensation. For literature and history we 
sometimes in England supplement the syllabus 
with a “‘ Book of IIlustrations,’’ which gathers together, 
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in a cheap pamphlet, extracts, original documents, 
etc., for which the student would otherwise have to 
search through many books. 

7. In setting the questions for the weekly exercises 
—by far the most important part of the system—it 
must be carefully borne in mind that the object of the 
questions is not to test so much as to draw work out 
of the students. In every set there should be at least 
one very easy question, such as could be answered 
‘directly from the syllabus and lecture, so as to attract 
the least capable hearers, Other questions should in- 
vite research or stimulate ‘ original work ;”’ thus in 
literature I often ask for original stories or sketches 
of plots, allegories, etc., bearing on the points dis- 
‘cussed ; for even if a student does not possess any 
Creative power, yet the attempt to construct, trains 
appreciation of others’ constructive work. It is good 
to set some one question likely to provoke discussion 
and difference of opinion. In England the “ Students’ 
Associations” like this, and arrange to discuss sucha 
question at a meeting held before the day for sending 
in exercises to the lecturer. This plan succeeds 
admirably, the answers of the better students showing 
the stimulating effect of such discussions, while the 
less experienced students have the opportunity of 
hearing their abler comrades think aloud. Lecturers 
should always encourage the formation of Students’ 
Associations, which, to a certain extent, give exten- 
sion students the benefits which regular university 
students gain from residence. 


8. In examining the exercises, three purposes 
should be kept in mind. 1st, Speed. It is not to be 
supposed that the exercises can be examined with the 
accuracy necessary for a regular examination; con- 
sidering that there will be some eight or ten exercises 
-on which the lecturer will torm his opinion of a student, 
a very rapid examination of any one of them will be 
sufficient. Lecturers must be prepared for a “rush” 
in particular weeks, and adapt their methods accord- 
ingly. 2d, Materials for the Class. Out of the exer- 
cises are sure to arise plenty of mistakes, or new 
points raised, or side-lights introduced, which will 
suggest matter to bring forward in the Class. It is 
especially good to note down striking remarks of 
individual students; the reading of these in public 
is a powerful stimulus to those who are the authors of 
them and to others. [Names should in no case be 
mentioned ; it should be understood that communica- 
tions to the lecturer are entirely confidential.] 3d, 
The encouragement of individual students. Our idea 
of “marking”’ exercises is that the lecturer writes 
brief comments in the margin. This is ‘not as labori- 
ous as it might seem, because nearly all the comments 
a lecturer wishes to make will apply to several students, 
and should be reserved for the Class, some mark like 
N. I. C. [Notice in Class] being written in the margin. 
For the rest, itis well for the lecturer to be on his 
guard against sarcastic criticism, which is the besetting 
temptation of some lecturers. It isa safe principle 
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that encouragement should be individual, hostile 
criticism general, and in Class. 

The intercourse between teacher and students im- 
plied in the exercises and Class is the most valuable 
part of the extension system; both lecturers and 
students come to like it better than the lectures them- 
selves. It constitutes the training-ground for the 
teacher, by which a lecturer—at starting often no 
more than a brilliant specialist—is brought en rapport 
with the minds he has to influence, and often com- 
pletely changes his mode of exposition. 

g. What has been said above covers the subject of 
the Class. This should be altogether informal ; con- 


_versation should be invited, and sometimes the Class 


is turned into a spirited debate, the lecturer holding a 
position of moderator. There are many persons who, 
from want of leisure or defective elementary educa- 
tion, cannot express themselves readily in writing, 
who nevertheless make themselves effective members 
of the discussion class. 

1o. ‘‘ University Extension’”’ has become a new 
educational system, of which the basis is that certifi- 
cates are never given on the result of an “ examina- 
tion’’ alone, but always on the joint result of the 
weekly ‘‘ exercises’? and the final examination. The 
two things appeal to different mental faculties, and of 
the two the exercises are the more important, both as 
stimulating the student and as revealing more of his 
capabilities. It is found that often students who show 
great original power in the exercises fare poorly in the 
abnormal conditions of an examination, and also 
that persons often get high marks in an examination 
who in the more numerous tests of the weekly exer- 
cises have uniformly failed to rise above the common- 
place. The effect of the system is also to distribute 
the pressure of the course evenly, every week’s work 
counting directly for the final result. It is well for the 
lecturer, from time to time, to point out to audience 
and students the importance of this educational 
method, and so help to fasten in the public mind 
“University Extension Method "’ as the most thorough 
of all modes of teaching. 


IS If SUFFICIENT TO STIMULATE? 


CuHaries M. ANDREWS. 
Of Bryn Mawr College. 


There is a time in the history of such a movement 
when it is a useful thing to cast a horoscope of the 
future, and at least to make a tentative effort to 
determine whether the end justifies the means. So 
persistent has been the enthusiasm for the promotion 
of University Extension that a word of caution, based 
on practical considerations may not be without its 
place in this general discussion. So great is our faith 
in democracy, and so subtle the influence of many of 
the words in our political catechism, that we are often 
in danger of being led on through consultation with 
our theories rather than by a careful examination 
of results as we find them. To one who recog- 
nizes the part which ignorance has played on the 
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continent in the present century in leadtng to ill- 
advised and revolutionary measures, the high average 
intelligence of the people of our own country is one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of optimistic views. 
To raise this high average is worthy of determined 
effort. But it is not enough to point out, in the serious 
thought upon this problem, the greatness of the 
“might be;’’ enough of this has already been done; 
it is equally necessary to see facts as they are, to 
study the concrete as well as the abstract, and to 
ascertain the actual limits of the new movement. 
Jt must be asked before long whether the 
results thus definitely recognized are sufficient to 
warrant the expenditure of the time, money and 
intellect which have been thus far employed to 
produce them. In other words, is it sufficient to 
simply stimulate our audiences, with little or no 
guarantee that the ground thus stirred will, inde- 
pendently of further tillage, bring forth good fruit. 


The new movement has two distinct, yet not neces- 
sarily antagonistic aims. The one popular, the other 
scholarly; the one to attract in order to educate, the 
other to educate in order to train ; in the one the ears 
are used, in the other the brain. There is, as every 
one acknowledges, a fair amount of unused time 
which the busy man and the busy woman can, if 
properly directed and properly interested, utilize in 
more careful and thoughtful study than would be the 
case if left to their own devices. That this is true is 
considered evidenced by the increase of evening 
schools and by the growth of a more practical 
instruction in polytechnics and manual-training 
institutions. University Extension is looked upon as 
a part of the same movement of which these are the 
outcome. But is this practically true? Is success in 
the one to be tested by success in the other? Is there 
not a radical difference which breaks down the argu- 
ment from analogy and which compels us to judge 
the success of the new work wholiy from its own 
results? The one is based on a well-tried system, 
the other, for this country, is a pure experiment, and 
we are not to be misled by the success of the work 
abroad. In the one, for example, there is a defined 
class-room exercise, in the other there is what amounts 
to a merely pseudo-class exercise ; in the one there is 
personal contact with an instructor, in the other the 
relation is that of lecturer and audience to the end of 
the hour; in the one there is a chance to test the 
Strength and abilities of the individual members, in 
the other the lecturer does not know the majority of 
his paper-writers; in the one there is frequent con- 
tact, in the other a weekly lecture; in the one the 
pedagogical personality of the instructor is of immense 
weight, in the other, brought into contact with a 
heterogenous audience, it is of small importance. 
In other words, the new system represents an attempt 
to obtain the results of the collegiate class method by 
means of the combination of the so-called class work 
with the lecture, which itself may represent the best 
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fruit of university scholarship ; therefore, even though 
the latter be the case, one cannot but express the 
fear that thus diluted, without system or organization 
or fixed method, the former wiil be neglected, and 
thus the more scholarly side of the work fail of its 
effect. 

Our answer to this must be based on results as we 
find them, which results are to be compared with no 
unduly elevated standard. True scholarship is and 
always must be aristocratic; it is a life accomplish- 
ment and not the attainment of leisure hours. No 
one thinks of looking for such results in this work; 
we simply look to the fulfillment of two conditions, 
and if these two conditions do not actually, as well as 
theoretically, exist, no amount of energy, enthusiasm 
or ingeniousness in method will accomplish the 
desired end. 


We may ask with some seriousness, in the first 
place, whether those who are composing our audiences 
or even a small part of these, have the willingness to 
be more than mere hearers. Are they willing to them- 
selves do serious and sober work—work which 
requires a fair showing of persistence and thoughtful 
application—work which will give evidence of more 
than a superficial interest ; which will at least approx- 
imate—though in theory it should be equal to—the 
results obtained in our colleges and universities? It 
is certainly too early in the movement to judge 
regarding this condition; thus far, the people have 
not responded with adequate zeal. It is evident that 
we must be content for the present to work and wait. 
Classes must be trained. It is too much to expect 
that those who, like all Americans, have been as pas- 
sive recipients surfeited with an astonishing amount 
of easily digestible information, will become at once 
transformed into active thinkers and_ scholarly 
students. The senior at college thinks more clearly 
and readily than the freshman ; the class which has 
passed through an initiatory course of one or two 
years must have gained more self-confidence and 
must be more ready to respond than that class 
which is just beginning. , 

The rapidity of such training will depend largely 
on the nature of the course. History—to speak from 
my own experience—offers one of the best opportuni- 
ties for attracting an audience, but at the same time it 
is one of the most difficult for the development of 
students. The number of books needed, the fact that 
a few lectures must be made to cover a considerable 
period, the consequent amount of reading to be done 
and the absence of any adequate knowledge of histor- 
ical proportioning and perspective, make it a subject 
full of obstacles to those who are easily discouraged 
and lack confidence in their own abilities, as well as 
time to spend in satisfactory preparation. Other 
subjects must present similar difficulties, but perhaps 
none in quite so exaggerated a form. 

The second condition is one wherein experience 
seems to be opposed to theory. Have those who 
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might otherwise be willing to do the required work 
sufficient time to do it reasonably and well? I have 
found it a general complaint that there is not time. 
With but three or four days to work in before the 
papers are mailed; with the engagements of other 
business, particularly true of the class which we are 
reaching—teachers, business and professional people, 
with a considerable sprinkling of intelligent non- 
professional women, and a few, a very few, of the 
working class—with books rarely at hand generally 
located at a distance, few in number, almost always 
limited to single copies ; with the necessity of reading 
more or less in addition to the work on the exercises, 
there are too often perfectly legitimate reasons for 
neglecting the work, or for doing it so superficially as 
to develop an unwillingness to send in what has been 
done. Thus far the energy and interest of compara- 
tively good audiences have not been able to overcome 
these practical obstacles. 

Therefore, in answer to the proposition, Is it enough 
to merely stimulate an interest it must be said that 
this is for the present—taking full account of excep- 
tional cases—the only result which we can hope to 
accomplish. It is a most important phase of the work 
which the University Extension organization has set 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Dr. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
In a country where there is universal common 
school education, one will naturally ask when he first 
hears of University Extension, What is to be gained 
by extending the methods and course of study of the 
University ? Do we not with our common schools 
teach all persons how to read and write? Do we not 
show them how to use books? And with the ability 
to read what more is wanted except the library anda 
studious diligence in reading, kept up through life ? 
Every one ought to become learned in due course of 
time simply by reading. Besides this, books and 
libraries are only a small part of our resources for 
reading matter. The magazines, and especially the 
daily newspapers, are far more accessible. Do they 
not come, in fact, every morning to our breakfast 
tables? And what choice matter is served up to us? 
We have not only in our telegraph columns a survey 
of the entire world and its doings all spread out 
before us, as if we sat apart on some lofty mountain 
and looked down on the nations of the world spread 
out below. The daily newspaper gives us this epic 
spectacle, true enough, but it gives far more. It gives 
items of history, of scientific information, of new 
discoveries, of sociology, gems of literature, the records 
of the local administration of justice, anecdotes illus- 
trative of human nature, contributions to natural 
history, and editorial discussions of national policy. 
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out to perform. The stimulus of an enthusiastic and 
scholarly lecturer cannot fail to be followed by good 
effects. To attempt to measure such effects would 
tend too often to discourage the lecturer, and it is 
better to recognize the fact that good has been done, 
however slight in the direction of ideal or even antici- 
pated results such progress may be. 

But to merely stimulate is not enough. Right here 
presents itself the question, which must have entered 
the mind of more than one busy man asked to co- 
operate in this work. Is this the end, or, is it, as un- 
doubtedly the promoters of the movement intend it 
to be, merely a means? 

Every true scholar must rejoice in the accomplish- 
ment of even the slightest good in the direction of 
educational expansion. But if this is all, if the results 
do not justify the higher hopes, if we are merely to 
interest and not to train, then there must develop in 
the mind of the college co-worker in this field the 
feeling that all this expenditure of time and energy 
could be applied to better advantage in his own col- 
lege work or personal researches than to the mere 
task of stimulating an uncertain interest in popular 
audiences, the fruits of which may be very small. 


The Field for University Extension in the United States. 


Not a day passes but the newspaper reader makes 
some new mental synthesis that increases to some 
degree his acquirements in human learning and his 
intellectual power of comprehending the world and 
solving the problem of life. 


What more can be wanted ? Is not modern civiliza- 
tion, with its cheap books and daily newspapers and 
general reading habits a perpetual university ? 

This question must be answered before we proceed 
to the details of University Extension. In brief, it 
must be asserted that the methods of the primary 
school, and of secondary education, are not the same 
as those of higher education. Each has its modeand 
manner of viewing the world. Primary education 
(say the first eight years of school life), with its dis- 
trict schools and elementary studies, takes up the 
items of human learning in a fragmentary manner, 
because it is not possible to do otherwise. When the 
child comes for the first time to study quantity he can 
acquire only the elementary mode of considering it, 
namely, the arithmetical one. It is impossible for him 
to see quantity in its fundamental nature, as related 
to other provinces of human thought. That he will 
only do when he comes to comprehend the higher 
analytics and the philosophic deduction of quantity 
from quality. The pupil of the primary or grammar 
school cannot see the items of geography or history 
in their true relations; he is obliged to approach them 
as separate items of knowledge first, and learn them 
as if they were independent. But in the college or 
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university he will learn to look at every subject in its 
relations to all others. For the highest order of 
knowing sees the unity of all branches of human 
learning. It studies the rational structure of things, 
and hence learns to see themintheirtruth. For to 
see things out of their true relations is to see them all 
awry, and to fill the mind with error. 


This is the crying evil with our dominant primary 
education and our “self-educated” men. They take 
the primary view of all things, and thus of necessity 
a distorted view. They suppose, innocently enough, 
that the immediate view of things shows them as they 
truly are. This view takes the present object out of 
its historic connection and fancies that it knows it 
without taking into consideration the process by 
which it has been generated and come to be what it 
is; allcollege or university work—even the poorest 
specimen of it—deals with the genesis of things—with 
their process of becoming—and sets the student into 
a habit of mind which is dissatisfied with the immedi- 
ate aspects of things, and which goes at once behind 
them to causal processes and seeks to find what states 
and conditions preceded, and how the changes were 
wrought, and exactly why we have things as they 
are. It gets to understand the trend of things and 
can tell, prophetically, what is likely to come next. 


The primary view of the world, which so many of 
our ‘‘self educated’? men—of great merit so far as 
good intention and persistent industry are in ques- 
tion—this is the reason why so many self-educated 
men are men of hobbies. A hobby is some frag- 
mentary view of the world set up for the central 
principle of all things. The man who rides sucha 
hobby is called a ‘‘crank.’’ He does not see his 


favorite subject in its just relations—does not com-~ 


prehend its process of origination nor see how it 
implies the existence of other things. He does not 
understand the interdependence of all things. The 
worst of itis that the primary and secondary view of 
the world, given as they are to hobbies, are liable to 
become very destructive. For it is these people who 
set up fragmentary views that suppose that the world 
is very wrong in not taking up with their hobby. 
They are apt to become radical reformers when they 
come to the secondary method of thinking which sees 
relations between things, but does not yet discover 
the necessary relations of evolution or genesis. The 
knowledge of the history of the process gives the 
third method of thinking, which I have described as 
the method of higher education—university and 
college education. 


Granting that the university method of study is the 
true and desirable one, why is it that just now Uni- 
versity Extension has become so important? I an- 
Swer, for the reason that primary and secondary 
education have obtained such a sway through the 
general prevalence of the common school and the 


‘daily newspaper. But there is an additional reason, 
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The college of a generation ago was much closer to 
the primary education than it is now. The standard 
of admission to college has risen. From one to two 
years more of preparatory work are now required to 
enter the freshman class of the respectable college. 
The consequence of this is the increase of the period 
devoted to secondary education. 

Secondary education (say the ninth to the twelfth 
years of school life) is a transition period, occupied 
with the discovery of the relations of things. Primary 
education learns things for the most part without their 
essential relations. For the essential relations are 
seen in the process of development or evolution. 
Primary education deals a great deal more with un- 
essential or accidental relations. Secondary educa- 
tion takes up essential relations. But when one comes 
for the first time to see such relations he is so fasci- 
nated with the spectacle that he wishes at once to set 
up the fragmentary process that he has discovered as 
the first principle of the world. If it is botany or 
geology, or biology, or analytical geometry, or 
astronomy, or physiological psychology, or political 
economy, or comparative philology, or archeology— 
whatever it is, in short, the student desires to make it 
the centre of human knowledge and to refer to it all 
things. This habit of mind relates the branches of 
human knowledge to a false centre and deprives them 
of their true significance. Objects nearest related to 
the favorite branch take on undue importance, while 
objects remote from it are neglected and their signifi- 
cance is not perceived. 

The very things neglected may be really the things 
most significant in human life, when seenin relation 
to the true, first principle. 

Now the true, first principle of our civilization is to 
be found stated in the Christian religion, and is re- 
flected in various ways in literature. It is defined and 
demonstrated in the systems of philosophy that have 
prevailed since Plato. But it is taken for granted, 
for the most part, in all higher education, and the 
course of study is arranged about it as a centre. 

Hence higher or university education gives to the 
student this reference of all things to the true centre, 
without, perhaps, making any claim to it, or even 
mentioning it. It gives the student an unconscious 
habit of referring all things to the true genesis. It 
places him unconsciously at the point of view whence 
he may see things in their true relations. 

Finally, how does the university propose to recover 
its lost hold of primary education and to regain the 
influence that it has parted with by elevating its 
standard of admission? It has allowed secondary 
education to come in like a wedge and isolate it from 
primary education. Four thousand public high 
schools have done much to hasten and complete this 
separation. For the public high school has always 
exhibited a tendency to form a course of study com- 
plete in itself and to disown its function of prepara- 
tory school for the college. By the specious claim of 
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a “more practical” course of study, one that “ fits for 
business ’’—it influences the people to believe that 
the college is something more ornamental than useful 
in education. It does much—the public high school, 
with all its great benefits, does much to increase the 
philistinism which taints public opinion in regard to 
higher education. It says, virtually, ‘‘ A one-sided 
view of things is more practical than an all-round 
view '""—‘‘To see things distorted is more practical 
than to see them in their true proportions ’"—‘‘ To see 
things in some of their relations is better than to see 
them in all of their relations.” 

University Extension proposes to recover the legiti- 
mate prestige of higher education. It proposes to 
establish a course of lectures on all branches of 
human learning and to stimulate the vast self-educa- 
tive instinct that is abroad in the people and cause it 
to move in lines accordant with university methods. 
It proposes to establish and encourage home study 
and to hold it up to high standards by written exami- 
nations. 

By these instrumentalities the lines of study pur- 
sued by people who have completed their primary 
education and are filled with a thirst for knowledge 
will take the proper direction, and the people will fee, 
their close affiliation to the college and university, 
Many young people who have not expected to get a 
higher education will, by home study, complete the 
course prescribed by the University Extension scheme, 
under the personal supervision of faculties composed 
of college professors, and will, perhaps, after finding 
that they have done the work of the first two or three 
years of college, come and complete the course by 
college residence the last year or two. Thus the 
higher institutions will gain by attracting to them the 
most aspiring minds, which, by a sort of natural selec- 
tion, have come out of the ranks of primary and 
secondary education. 

The nation will gain the great advantage of having 
its processes of ‘‘self-education’’ directed into 
profitable channels. 

The two forms of University Extension—that by 
lecture courses, with symposiums for discussion, and 
written essays for examination, and the other form of 
carrying on home study by correspondence and written 
examinations—are both not only valuable, but 
essential for the complete work. I do not need to 
describe these two forms, for they have been fully 
explained elsewhere. 


A VIEW FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


EXTENSION DESTROYS NEEDLESS 
LIMITATIONS. 


Merrit Epwarps Gates, LL. D., L. H. D., 
President of Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY 


In America, we are loyally committed to the principle 
of government by the people. With us the people 
are king. The education of the prospective king isa 
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matter of the utmost interest and importance for all 
who are to live under his sway. What shall be the 
education which the sovereign people are to receive? 
Shall it be entirely confined to the immediately prac- 
tical—the bread-winning studies? Or shall it be per- 
meated, liberalized and ennobled by the light that 
flows from the higher education ? 

Does it not become clearer with each decade of 
our national life that intelligent legislation by the peo- 
ple’s representatives depends upon intelligence inthe 
whole people? The logic of life in the United States 
each year lays a stronger emphasis upon the educa- 
tion of the whole people. Intelligent morality in the 
great majority of our people, this, and nothing else, 
will maintain among us sound institutions and good 
government. Self-government makes heavy demands 
upon the intelligence of any people. In the best 
possible education for the greatest ;possible number, 
lies the only safety for a nation like our own. 

When the resources of an empire have been em- 
ployed by a wise monarch to secure for the heir to his 
throne the best possible education, brilliant reforms 
have sometimes followed from the new methods in 
education struck out by thoughtful men in response 
to this pressing demand. With something of this 
same spirit, we are now directing our thought, as a 
nation, to the question, ‘‘ How can the largest possible 
number of our people share in the advantages of the 
highest education ?” 

“University Extension”’ is an attempt to set aside 
certain limitations which have confined to a few the 
opportunity to enter systematically upon higher 
courses of study under wise guidance. 

Courses of higher study opened to any who will 
attend, at convenient centres, at convenient hours, 


and under competent and scholarly instructors, make 


possible the pursuit of a higher education by many 
who cannot go tocollege. Thecollege sends instruc- 
tors to those who cannot go to college, and thus 
breaks down the space-limits that have hedged in 
opportunity. It seeks to destroy, as well, certain time- 
limits that have kept many in ignorance. Hitherto, it 
has been tacitly assumed that men and women who 
have not pursued the studies of the college and the 
university before reaching the age of twenty-five, can 
never pursue these studies. University Extension 
says: ‘‘ Youth is best for this work ; but if you have not 
secured an introduction to a higher education in your 
youth, begin now!” To all ages it offers opportunity. 

Of course, education can never be “ given"’ to any 
one; it must always be worked for by those who 
get it. To the young men and women in our colleges 
and universities, only the time and the opportunity 
are given. The question still remains an open one 
for each student, ‘‘ Will you do enough of study, will 
you make enough of effort, to educate yourself ?” 
Of course, nothing else can fully take the place of 
years of consecutive study, during the formative 
period of youth. The colleges and universities must 
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maintain their own proper work with greater vigor 
and with higher standards than before, or the net 
result will be loss and not gain for the higher 
education. 

No system of “correspondence,” no mere passive 
listening to lectures, can do the work of prolonged, 
uninterrupted years of study, at centres of scholar- 
ship, under the personal direction of teachers who 
are themselves great scholars. 

But University Extension will make it possible for 
many who have been debarred by space-limits and 
time-limits, to share in the spirit and the result 
of the higher education. It will succeed in a given 
community in proportion as it becomes continuous, 
and systematic in stimulating persistent, studious 
effort on the part of those who listen to lectures, and 
in testing for them, by examination, their knowledge 
and their powers of thought and expression. And its 
purpose and its tendency, when it is thus directed, 
are such as to command the hearty sympathy and 
the generous co-operation of all who believe in 
popular government, of all who wisely love our 
people and our land. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN NEW YORK. 


Metvit Dewey, 
’ Librarian of the State Library of New York. 


There seems to be common agreement that the State 
of New York has unequaled facilities for undertaking 
systematic University Extension work. Its success 
depends very largely on organized co-operation 
among existing institutions of higher education, and 
New York is the only State which has a department 
created and maintained by statute to ‘‘ encourage and 
promote higher education.’”” The University of the 
State of New York is a conception of the creative 
genius of Alexander Hamilton, who, when his mind 
was full of the infinite possibilities of a great nation 
formed of the union of all the sovereign States, saw 
similar possibilities in an educational federation of 
all the colleges and academies of the Empire State 
into what he aptly termed the ‘‘ University of the 
State of New York.”” Eminent French educators tell 
us that the first Napoleon, when a few years later he 
looked over the world to find the ideal plan for organ- 
izing higher education in France, recognized it in 
Hamilton's idea and copied it for the University of 
France, which still remains a union of the colleges ot 
the entire Republic. The regents of the University 
of the State of New York have determined to estab- 
lish and supervise a systematic State system of Uni- 
versity Extension. They appointed as chairman of 
their standing committee Regent Pliny T. Sexton, 
who has, at great personal inconvenience and loss, 
given most of his time for the past two months to 
securing the co-operation of the Legislature, including 
an appropriation of tenthousand dollars for the neces- 
sary administrative and supervisory expenses. His 
skill and persistent, disinterested efforts have won 
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him a place of honor among the distinguished citizens 
who serve our State as Regents of the University. 


The bill has been before the Legislature for several 
weeks, in order to give the fullest opportunity to 
understand its purpose. We organized a public 
hearing in the Senate Chamber and on a roll-call of 
the thirty-one colleges of the State, nearly every one 
was represented by its president on the floor in an 
earnest speech in favor of the work, or by an equally 
earnest letter or telegram. An old Senator pro- 
nounced it the most impressive hearing ever held in 
the capital, considering the character and words of 
the eminent educators who came to plead for the ex- 
tension to all citizens who shoule desire them of 
privileges now granted only tothe favored few. Asa 
result, the bill has been reported unanimously by the 
committees and passed unanimously by both Senate 
and Assembly. It has been supported most warmly 
by the press, and we hope that New York is about to 
take a recognized position in this great educational 
work, 


Our plan is to co-operate with communities desiring 
new facilities for higher education, and willing to pay 
the necessary expenses of a competent lecturer or 
instructor, who shallinspire and guide them in their 
work. We believe it unwise, both educationally and 
economically, to offer such instruction at the expense 
of the State, but we also believe that the State is 
bound to help those willing to help themselves. Our 
part will be to stimulate interest by printed matter, 
local addresses, correspondence, and the maintenance 
of a central University Extension office at the capitol, 
from which to answer questions and give needed 
advice. We expect to furnish necessary printed 
matter, to lend carefully selected small libraries for 
use during the courses, to furnish lecturers with illus- 
trative material, lantern slides, specimens, books, and 
in all proper ways to help those who are helping 
themselves, and to relieve them of such incidental 
expenses as can be met much more cheaply by a 
central office than by theindividual community. We 
hope to be of service in certifying the most efficient 
and successful University Extension lecturers, and in 
recommending to inquirers the best available man for 
any given place, time and subject. 


Feeling the importance of directing the widest 
public attention to the subject, and of having the 
fullest light on it in this formative period, one of the 
regents has personally offered $100 as a prize for the 
newspaper or magazine article or essay best present- 
ing the need, advantages and most useful methods of 
carrying on this beneficent work. Competing articles 
are to be forwarded to the Secretary of the University 
before July 1, 1891, in printed form, and preferably 
after publication in some paper or periodical in this 
State. The prize will be awarded at the annual 
University Convocation at Albany, July 8-10, 1891. 
It is understood that all matter submitted may be 


& 
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used as campaign material in aid of the University 
Extension movement. 

In awarding the prize, more regard will be given to 
the force and convincing power of the thought than 
to the form of its expression ; and it is hoped that the 
competition will not be confined to the distinctively 
scholastic classes, but that it may draw forth the best 
thought of those who have not hitherto been able to 
enjoy the advantages of college and university train- 
ing, and whom the University Extension plans are 
specially designed to aid. 

A second prize of $100, offered by a woman asa 
prize for woman’s work, will be awarded for the best 
essay by a woman student of the New York State 
Library School, on “‘ Local Public Libraries and their 
Relations to University Extension.” 

We hope that these prizes will lead many to careful 
study of this new education. Nearly every periodical 
will gladly open its columns freely to carefully 
written essays on a subject of so wide general interest, 
and thus the public will much sooner learn how great 
good can be secured from this “ Itinerant People’s 
University.” 


THE SOUTH AS A FIELD FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Joun T. Crowett, 
President Trinity College, North Carolina. 


University Extension is another name ofa plan for 
the diffusion of knowledge among all social classes. 
The South has had a record of opposition to sucha 
movement; yet at the present time no portion of the 
Union is making her education more universal, as far 
as it effects social classes. The negro is, in many 
cities, provided with better educational facilities than 
the whites. The girls have training and industrial 
schools of their own in both Georgia and North 
Carolina. Innearly every community the poor are 
beginning to see that education is the way to that 
independence which is so dear to every son of the 
South. To the distant observer of the South the 
question may come in this shape: With its traditional 
hostility to universal education, is there not a point of 
contact with existing institutions on which University 
Extension may be grafted and partake of the life of 
the people? But to one who is at home with the 
traditions and institutions of the Southern people, the 
element of faith in their development along educa- 
tional lines is much greater than the above form of 
the question would imply. In spite of these traditions, 
which have a full generation between the old and the 
new, there is such a point of contact for University 
Extension. 

There is one grand rallying line from which all that 
is progressive and new in Southern life takes its start, 
that is, the new social middle class. Itisthe bulwark 
against retrogression in politics ; it is the hope of the 
future intellectual life. It draws to itself the surviving 
strength of the old aristocracy from above and the 
best socialelements from below. Its power of diffu- 
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sing itself into all occupations is wonderful. It is the 
power whose life makes all classes kin. 

Here is the soil in which any advance movement in 
education may find sunshine and rain if it pays 
reasonable respect to the still living traditions of the 
people. Itistrue that the middle class in the South 
is not old enough to have traditions of its own, but it 
isnone the less certain that its members came from 
classes that had traditions of the most unbending 
sort. Andyet this class remains the only one that 
has aspirations other than a personal character. The 
“ business ’’ man is the most widely accepted ideal 
man in all professions, and the professions and occu- 
pations are, as arule, measured by that standard. This 
class, furthermore, contains the makers and builders of 
the new order ofsociety. The great agricultural upris- 
ing in the South in politics finds its strength and lead- 
ership in this class, contrary to the common impres- 
sion ; the industrial and the commercial classes are 
in it. The intellectual classes rise from it and have 
a greater influence as a class in the direction of 
public thought and life than any other of equal 
numbers. 

Here then is the point of departure for an extension 
of the frame work of popular education. The main 
question then is: ‘How shall the programme be 
worked out? 

It must be presumed that its promoters want to 
avoid difficulties that might appear in the way. The 
thing to be guarded isthat no prejudicial interests be 
aroused. Therefore, everyone knowing the field 
would say: First of all the traditions of the people 
have to be respected, as they are everywhere else. 
That class of good meaning people who have the 
notion that everything is wrong ‘‘down South”, and 
cannot keep their consciences in peace until things 
are generally turned inside out, such minds cannot 
understand the authority of traditions. The habitual 
distinction between the races in the South lies at the 
bottom of the thoughts and feelings of the people on 
the subject of universal education. So it does every- 
where. To the American e/ife in school the “wild 
Irish’’ is an offense; to the Southern-born white the 
negro is no less objectionable, though, in fact, not any 
more so. In New Haven a professor in Yale College 
moves his family from one district to another, to put 
his boys in a public school in which there are few or 
no Irish youngsters of the unpolished sort; in 
Raleigh the resident secures a similar result by openly 
dividing the whites and the blacks into two distinct 
school groups to the satisfaction of both. Traditions 
reign in one form and another; in the solving of any 
problem of development we must study them to define 
the limits to which we dare go without frustrating 
our real purposes. 

But the positive element in the traditions of the 
southern people is no less important than the 
negative, which I have just spoken, in working ou: 
this scheme of the universal diffusion of knowledge. 
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For example, the traditions of the South are pre- 
eminently rural rather than urban. The prestige 
of society was wholly in the country formerly, and is 
to a considerable extent so yet, though the com- 
mercial village has taken the place of the large 
country estate, which was a complete community in 
itself in earlier days. This very growth of village 
groups of population, along lines of railroads or near 
them, together with the rapidly multiplying factory 
villages and the less numerous farm-villages, offers 
a widening field for University Extension. These 
villagers are, with few exceptions, eager to educate 
themselves at home rather than elsewhere ; this spirit 
of local independence is, in fact, a very favorable 
condition of success in this movement. I have 
myself had ample opportunity to observe this state 
of things and regard it as an open way to triumph. 
‘*Another favorable condition to University Exten- 
sion is the existence of many private academies 
throughout the country, whose teachers are graduates 
of colleges, and who would be the most ready 
to head a movement to establish a lectureship. 
Personally I have done a good deal of lecturing in 
such places, at the request of principals and people; 
one of the regrets I always carried away was that 
I could not go back the next week to resume the 
subject in which there was so much interest evinced. 
The rural population of the South is certainly think- 
ing. The aggressive, agrarian organization, known 
as the Farmers’ Alliance, is nothing less than a 
University Extension movement in its organization 
and methods ; each district, each county, each town- 
ship having its lecturer, who visits the local alliances, 
much as an ‘‘extension”’ lecturer visits his classes, 
discussing political and economic questions to an 
extent and with a grasp that would alarm some of our 
hide-bound educational institutions. Moreover the 
agricultural classes in the South are the only ones 
that have shown themselves willing to give time 
and thought to the study of problems of government. 
That is why they are ‘‘in the saddle,” politically 
speaking ; and what is true in politics is proving 
itself true in education—that the agricultural classes, 
with their aspirations and instincts in the South, are 
to be counted upon to help to save the land from the 
deadening influences of the preponderant power of 
mercantilism. 


I have spoken largely of the country, because 
much that is worthiest in southern life still abides 
there. ‘The South of the city is a liberal community 
growing rapidly in riches and power, and quite fully 
absorbed in the getting of wealth. Yet they are 
building some of the best city schools in the nation; 
schools with most efficient teachers and well-selected 
libraries; all of which is administered with an ability 
which many of the older cities of the North and East 
have not yet equaled, either in methods or results. 
A statement which one, who has spent seven years 
in leading institutions of New England, and twice 
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that time in those of the Middle States, is certainly 
entitled to make and ask for proof to the contrary. 

Has the South the men or women to do this work 
I have no doubt that she has. She has but to under- 
stand its meaning and methods. Her colleges, 
universities and other schools are filling their chairs 
with young teachers, full of enthusiasm, who have 
prepared themselves for their scholastic work by 
studying in the North and in Europe. The staidest 
trustees of educational institutions are very positive’in 
their belief in young men for leadership in education. 
Such young men are coming to their work, impatient 
for the task of helping to work out the new destiny of 
their people. Here and there the allurements of 
wealth carry a few away, but they never lose their first 
love of learning, and, hence, make friends at court 
for the cause they have left. 

That brings me to the financial part of the problem. 
The right kind ot men to introduce University 
Extension can get all the money that is needed to 
carry the movement to success, in the smaller cities 
especially. The people of the South are no less 
liberal in the expenditure of money for what they like 
than they are in dispensing the favors of their well- 
known hospitality. And, speaking of hospitality, I 
may say that the educator with them has a welcome 
in their homes that is both touching and inspiring to 
him. 

Looking at this movement in its own light, Uni- 
versity Extension seems to me to be destined to 
stay the portentous flight of our people from the field 
to the streets. The country is, am sure, among 
other causes, being deserted, because of the dearth of 
intellectual stimulus from which the young mind often 
escapes before it is encrusted and doomed to the life 
of physical toil, unlit by the glow of living knowledge. 
The University Extension lecturer would be a 
missionary, indeed, to thousands of communities, in 
which all that is needed to crown the measured pros- 
perity of the people is occasional contact with and 
guidance of such a messenger of light. 

The correlation of this movement with existing 
institutions would not be difficult. A joint committee, 
representing the leading educational institutions with 
other educational interests, might form the directive 
head of the work. That would bea step towardsa 
closer co-operation of institutions—a thing that is 
very much needed for the general good. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN INDIANA. 
JeReEMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS. 

While the work of University Extension in the tech- 
nical sense of the word has just been fairly started in 
Indiana, much work of a desultory character on 
similar lines has been done within the last few years; 
so that the field for work of a higher and more 
systematic kind is unusually promising. 

Perhaps in no State in the Union is more attention 
paid to teachers’ and farmers’ institutes, to reading- 
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circle work, and to literary, political and social clubs 
of all kinds; while the lecture system, which was in 
its glory in New England thirty and forty years ago— 
and which doubtless exercised a wide-spread influ- 
ence for good—is still very common in Indiana. 
Many a graded school, in a village of not more than 
three or four hundred inhabitants, supports its lecture 
course of five or six lectures every winter, and the 
lectures given are usually of good quality. It has 
been the policy of the State University for several 
years to meet requests of this kind in a favorable way, 
and to send a man to deliver an evening lecture 
whenever called upon. Such lectures are considered 
part of their regular duty for those professors who are 
willing to give them, so far as they can be given with- 
out detriment to their regular university work. The 
lecturers receive from the local committees their ex- 
penses, and frequently five or ten dollars; but no 
sufficient pay for the work is expected. It is Univer- 
sity Extension work in spirit and effect. In fact, in 
earlier days, and even now at times, the expenses are 
borne by the university. Several men in the other 
colleges in the State have been in the habit of doing 
similar work, as well as some of the best men engaged 
in the Normal School, and the public schools at 
Indianapolis and the other larger cities. 

Provision is made by law for farmers’ institutes in 
every county of the State, under the management of 
Purdue University, the Agricultural College of the 
State. Part of the lectures given in these institutes 
are by the university professors, and are, of course, of 
athoroughly scientific and scholarly nature. 

In addition to the county institutes for the public 
school teachers—which are held in each county every 
summer, as is common in other States—provision is 
made for an institute to be held in each township, at 
least once each month during the school year; while, 
according to the report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, many more teachers are engaged 
in reading-circle work in this State than in any other. 
The spirit of earnest desire for more knowledge thus 
shown, as well as the willingness on the part of those 
able to give instruction to respond to calls for teachers, 
shows how well prepared the field in this State already 
is for work of a more systematic kind than simply 
occasional lectures. Of course, the institute work 
referred to has been systematically done along lines 
carefully drawn by the best educators of the State ; 
but that work has been professional and technical, 
and not of the kind intended in the University Exten- 
sion system. 

The credit of introducing into this State the work 
of University Extension, in the usual meaning of that 
expression, is due to the Indiana Branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz, and especially to Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, the chairman of their committee 
on University Extension. Arrangements were made 
last fall (1890) by this committee with Professor J. W. 
Jenks, of the State University, to give a course of 
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twelve lectures on ‘Political Economy,” and the 
course has just closed—April, 1891. All the advertis- 
ing, ticket selling and other business arrangements 
have been managed by this committee. The lectures 
have been held in the Propylzum Building, Indiana- 
polis. (It may be worth while to note that this build- 
ing also—the best and most convenient building in the 
city for gatherings of all kinds, unless the audiences 
are very large—was built and is owned by a society 
of women.) The lectures were held Friday evenings, 
After the regular lecture, of about an hour in length, 
an informal discussion, taking usually the form of 
questions to the lecturer and comments, followed, for 
from half an hour to an hour. Saturday mornings 
the lecturer met a smaller class of those especially 
interested, and the subject of the evening before was 
talked over freely for an hour or two more. As the 
members of this class had made some special study of 
the subject, this ‘‘ quiz’’ was given up in large part toa 
more thorough investigation of the topic, the ‘ quiz- 
zing ” being perfectly informal and free on all sides. 
An examination of the same nature as that generally 
given to a college class that has studied the subject for 
a semester, follows for those members of the special 
class that desire to take it. 

This course has been attended, as was to be 
expected under the circumstances, by the well edu- 
cated and business classes, many of them university 
graduates. Workingmen have attended seldom, if 
at all. 

Plans are already on foot to continue the work 
another year on a somewhat larger scale, as two or 
three courses will be furnished during next winter. 
It is probable that some one phase of the subject dis- 
cussed this winter, as for example, money, will form 
the subject of one course, while other subjects will be 
chosen for the others. American History and Diplo- 
macy (or the broader topic of International Law) 
are the topics most generally mentioned. 

The State University has appointed a committee to 
manage the work from the side of the University ; 
and in addition to the courses mentioned that will 
be under the auspices of the Collegiate Alumnz Asso- 
ciation, it is probable that other courses will be 
arranged in other centres in Indianapolis and else- 
where. Louisville, Ky. offers a very promising field, 
and many other smaller places in Indiana, situated at 
convenient distances from the University, would, 
without doubt, furnish support to a course. The work 
is fairly begun, and under so favorable conditions 
there can be no doubt that it will be widely extended 
as rapidly as a healthy growth will permit. 


CHICAGO AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
WivuiaM F, Poors. 
Librarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
The scheme for ‘the extension of university teach- 
ing, which has been so successful in England, 
promises, when its purposes and methods are more 
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generally understood, to lead to even better results in 
our country where its special work is greatly needed 
in the large business and manufacturing centres. 
The great commercial and industrial interests, the 
railroads and manufacturing corporations, and the 
financial and banking-houses require a high technical 


and scientific knowledge, combined with mental 


activity and experience ; and they pay for such quali- 
fications salaries which are almost unknown in what 
are called the learned professions. A house in 
Chicago has in its employ a score of men to whom it 
pays salaries of fifteen, twenty and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and finds such men the cheapest 
men it can employ, because they are men of brains, 
and do some special work to its satisfaetion. Compe- 
tition and theorizing are exhausted along the line of 
industries which require only uneducated physical 
labor. The question in the business world is not how 
many hours a day a man shall work, but how much 
intelligence and brain-power can he bring his em- 
ployer? 

The complaint is often made of our colleges, and 
made unjustly, that they do not prepare young men 
to fill the higher positions in mercantile houses. Such 
isnot their function. They give the student a general 
education, train him to methods of study and habits 
of mental application, and prepare him to enter, with 
intelligence and zeal, upon the special work he may 
choose. If it be commercial business, or manufac- 
tures, he becomes a better business man or manu- 
facturer for being educated. He needs, however, 
special instruction in his new relations, which the 
curriculum of the college did not provide for, and as 
would be his need if he had made law, medicine, or 
theology his life-work. This instruction, however, 
he must take in a different way. Here is where the 
scheme of University Extension comes in, and gives 
to young men, or rather aids them to acquire them- 
selves, the scientific training they require. There 
are in business many bright men who have not had 
a college education, and they would gladly take such 
training if they had the opportunity. Local instruc- 
tors, and the time to attend technical schools, are out 
of the question. The presence of a university pro- 
fessor, thoroughly versed in the literature of the sub- 
ject he teaches, and having before him the books he 
recommends his pupils to study, is the stimulus they 
need to independent research on their own account, 
or, in other words, to become scholars. 

Business in its manifold relations has come to lie 
at the basis of our modern civilization. If wisely 
conducted it brings the largest returns and positions 
of honor and influence in the community, which 
were formerly held chiefly by the learned professions, 
Out of its successful operations spring institutions of 
learning, libraries, charitable endowments, museums 
of art, and the refinements of social life. We may, 
therefore, look to the great business centres as the 
localities where the plan of University Extension wil 
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be most successful ; and among these Chicago must 
be classed in the first rank. 

Chicago, now fifty-four years old, and having, im 
1840, 4,853 inhabitants, has now a population of 
1,2¢9,000. The appreciation of its real estate has 
kept pace with its population. The Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, is now receiving an annual 
ground-rent of $54,000 for a lot bought in 1856 for 
$8,000. Twenty years ago the whole business portiom 
of the city was burnt, and no vestige of the ruins cam 
now be seen. In several departments of business- 
Chicago has no rival in the world, namely, in rail- 
roads and facilities for transportation by land and. 
water ; as a grain market; a lumber market; a live- 
stock market ; in the packing and canning of meats, 
and in the shipment of dressed beef and other fresh: 
meats. A foreman in a packing house will command 
treble the salary which any clergyman in the city. 
receives, and he earns it. 


A large degree of business capacity and scientific 
knowledge is required in so minor a traffic as the 
fruit trade, and the men who condvct it are well-paid. 
Middlemen as a rule are dispensed with, and pur- 
chases are made where the material is produced. 

With the increased expenses of living, which. 
every one appreciates, it is a popular belief that the: 
increase arises partly from the advancing prices of’ 
the necessities of life, whereas their prices are 
diminishing under the improved and scientific 
methods of doing business, the increased facilities 
of transportation, and the discoveries in science. 
The price of bread-stuffs is 20 per cent. less than 
thirty years ago, and the prices of iron and steel 
have fallen off from 60 to 80 per cent. during the 
same period, through the invention of the Bessemer 
process. The average price of wheat in New York 
City, in 1860, was $1.41 per bushel; in 1889 it was 
go cents. In Illinois, in 1860, it was 94 cents, and, 
in 1889, 70 cents. In 1860 the transportation rate 
from Chicago to New York was 65 cents per 100» 
pounds; it is now from 20 to 25 cents. Steel has. 
become cheaper than iron, and in Chicago is the chief. 
material now used in the construction of fire-proof: 
buildings. It is coming into use in many other 
forms which are now not thought of. ‘Steel as an. 
element in our modern civilization” would. be a 
profitable subject for consideration in a University 
Extension class. 


The scheme for the extension of university teach- 
ing has received the attention of a good number of 
leading citizens of Chicago, and there is probably no 
city in the country where it will be more readily 
adopted and successfully carried out. It has in the 
Public Library a collection of 160 000 volumes, cob- 
lected, in the last seventeen years, largely with the view 
of supplying the practical and scientific books needed 
in a University Extension class. The recent endow- 
ment of the Newberry and Crerar Libraries, each 
with a foundation larger than was ever before made: 
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to such institutions, secures, in the future, collec- 
tions of books unrivaled in this country. The 
trustees of the Newberry Library, in the erection of 
its new,building now in progress, have fully con- 
sidered the claims of the University Extension scheme; 
and, in an auditorium, lecture- and class-rooms, have 
made the most liberal arrangements for its accommo- 
dation. The city council has just made an appro- 
priation to the Public Library for the next year of 
$438,coo—the surplus over its annual expenses, 
($105,000), to be spent in beginning the erection of a 
new library building, to cost, probably, a million 
dollars, which will doubtless furnish the needed 
accommodations for the University Extension plan. 
The Crerar Library building will be in progress as 
soon as the estate is settled and the preliminary work 
is done. The Newberry Library, whose books are 
used only for reference, is in operation in temporary 
quarters, and has collected 61,000 volumes. 

The executors of the Lewis bequest of over a 
million dollars, for establishing a free school of tech- 
nology, are beginning the erection of the building. 
The new Chicago University, under the presidency of 
Prof. Wm. R. Harper—who is an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the University Extension plan—and with an 
_ endowment of several millions, is soon to go into 
operation. The Northwestern University, with 1700 
students, and the Lake Forest University, with 650 
students, bcth in the suburbs of Chicago, will, in part, 
furnish professors for the work. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN CALIFORNIA. 


Epwarp S. Hotpen, LL. D. 
Director of the Lick Observatory and some-time President of the 


University of California, 

The problem of University Extension in California 
has its own peculiarities and difficulties. The State 
University at Berkeley is an institution of high class, 
whose B. A. and B. S. degrees correspond to about 
the same amount of mental work (though not of 
general culture) as those of the best Eastern colleges. 
There are now over four hundred students and fifty 
instructors at Berkeley, and more than seven hundred 
students and one hundred and twenty instructors in 
all the colleges and, professional schools taken 
together. The population of California is about 
1,200,000. Qur students come to us very imperfectly 
prepared by the high schools, which labor under great 
difficulties, and are not well supported. To extend 
university teaching, the first thing to be done is to 
strengthen the secondary schools, public and private. 

Plans for doing this are, I believe, now under con- 
sideration by the Academic Council at Berkeley, I 
have myself considered this question, and I believe 
its solution consists in sending our University Pro- 
fessors, from time to time, te deliver lectures at such 
high (and other) schools as ask for the privilege. The 
California boy is extremely quick and clever, but his 
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fundamental lack is, that he truly respects nobody 
and nothing. The object of these lecturers should 
be, I think, not so much merely to exhibit the facts 
of their subject or science, as to show that this subject 
is truly dignified and worthy ; that a superficial knowl- 
edge of it is barely worth having; and that the men 
whose labor has constructed its edifice were of a dif. 
ferent class, mentally and morally, from the first-man- 
met. 


This is best done through a semi-historical 
treatment, which will bring out the achievements of 
philosophers like Ptolemy, Galileo, Tycho, Kepler, 
Newton, and will show that most men can barely add 
molehills to the mountains which the masters have 
heaped up. Alongside of this general historical sur- 
vey, one special and small department of the subject 
treated should be-exhaustively handled, in order that 
the student may for once grasp the fact that knowledge 
is vast and not small. He does this when he realizes 
the proportion. As the whole science of mathematics 
(for example) zs o this small special department of 
Logarithms, so zs the labor which I must spend to 
know anything of importance 7 the labor which I 
have actually spent this particular week. No doubt 
my presentation may provoke a smile. But I have 
stated our case fairly, and its solution lies in recogniz- 
ing these principles. 

We shall soon have the Stanford University, from 
which we hope much. There are various other col- 
leges which are doing good work, but none of them 
have as high a standard as could be wished. The 
way to extend University Teaching in California is, I 
am convinced, jst, to get more students to go to 
Berkeley, and second, to send our trained and able 
men to those who will not come. I do not think that 
correspondence with young students, without the 
personal contact of professor and pupil, would be 
very useful here; and I doubt if there are very many 
of mature age who are now seeking university oppor- 
tunities. 

The Lick Observatory has some 7000 visitors every 
year. Every person who comes here sees that it is a 
working establishment, devoted to pure science, and 
obviously worthy of respect. Once each week (on 
Saturdays) the telescopes are at the disposition of 
visitors from 7 to 10 P.M. Frequently we have 
150 guests, who look at some celestial object and 
have all their questions answered by the astronomers. 
The senior classes of various California colleges and 
normal schools are received here once yearly. In 
this way I think we are conferring an immense bene- 
fit by the diffusion of sound knowledge. We have 
formed an Astronomical Society (open to anyone), 
which regularly publishes a journal in which are 
given brief and popular accounts of the work 
accomplished here and elsewhere. I believe that we 
are doing untold good in this way, especially in daily 
asserting the dignity of knowledge which has no 
money value. 
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No real wisdom can be gained until a_ back- 
ground of respect for learning is established; the 
colleges, the Lick Observatory and the Astronom- 
ical Society are now helping other institutions to 
form such a background here. I think that what I 
have said on the general subject of University 
Extension in California, and the illustrations I have 
given from the work of the observatory, will be found 
to be correct by anyone who studies our wants and 
prospects. In California, more than anywhere else, 
‘one maxim must be kept in mind, vzz., that the great- 
est injustice which can possibly be done to a student 
is to allow him to think that he knows when in fact 
he does not know. 


CANADA AS A FIELD FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

Wirtram Houston, 
The ‘‘ University Extension ’’ movement, which origi- 
nated some twenty years ago in England, and which 
has within the past year been started also in the 
United States, has not as yet found a place in any 
part of the Dominion of Canada. It has been brought 
under the notice of the Senate of the University of 
Toronto, but that body has not, at this writing, taken 
any action with a view to trying the experiment, nor 
has any other Canadian University announced its 
intention todo so. That extension work will shortly 
be started in Canada there is, however, no room to 
doubt, and there is fortunately good reason to believe 
that it can be carried on witha fair prospect of suc- 
cess. The grounds for this belief are here briefly set 
forth : 

First amongst them must be placed the general 
diffusion of such a degree of elementary culture as a 
system of efficient public schools can give. The only 
approach to an exception is the Province of Quebec, 
where racial and religious divisions have hindered 
educational co-operation, and have brought into exist- 
ence a dual system of French and English ‘schools. 
All the provinces are, moreover, fairly equipped with 
secondary schools ; those of the Province of Ontario 
being entitled to very high rank among similar insti- 
tutions the world over. 

This has beeen supplemented, in most parts of the 
Dominion, and especially in towns and cities, by 
other means of culture, such as circulating and refer- 
ence libraries, literary and scientific periodicals, a 
vigorous newspaper press, and popular lectures. Such 
permanent organizations as scientific societies, me- 
chanics’ institutes, and Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, have for a long time been in the habit of 
providing more or less regularly series of unconnected 
lectures, but of recent years there has been manifested 
a disposition to replace these by courses of lectures 
dealing with different parts of the same subject. Such 
series and courses have done much in the aggregate 
not merely to promote culture, but also to create a 
widespread desire for something better in the same 
direction. 
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Though no Canadian University has ever attempted! 
“extension” work in the now technical sense of that 
term, some Universities have taken cognizance of 
extramural work by holding local examinations. For 
fifteen years, this has been done by the University 
of Toronto with results so satisfactory that an exam- 
ination on the work prescribed for University matricu- 
lation is now held annually in every secondary 
school in the Province of Ontario. Before women 
were admitted as students within the walls of the 
same University a laudable effort was made to furnish 
them with opportunities to enjoy something like 
academical privileges. Several of the professors kept 
up fora few sessions courses of lectures to women 
on history, literature, science and philosophy. 

The weak points of the scheme were the absence of 
class-work and the want of University recognition. 
The failure of the experiment only serves to show 
that though the impulse afforded by such recognition 
may be a factitious one, its power must be frankly 
recognized and its legitimacy may be safely admitted. 

The question of a supply of extension teachers is 
of the utmost importance in any survey of a field 
for extension work. In Canada not much can b 
expected from the members of the regular University 
staffs. Owing to scantiness of revenue every Uni- 
versity is inadequately supplied with teachers of its. 
own classes, and it is not to be expected that they 
will add to their already heavy burdens. Nor is.it 
necessary that they should. There are scattered 
over Canada a great number of University graduates, 
who have kept up their acquaintance with their 
academical subjects, and who need only practice to 
become skilful extension teachers. To some of these 
men and women extension work would prove a useful 
means of agreeably diversifying the monotony of 
professional life, and apart altogether from pecuniary 
to join the systematic effort to guide others in the 
pursuit of higher knowledge would be to them its own 
rich reward. 

Equally important in such a survey as this, is the 
question of the establishment of local centres. Their 
number will depend, to some extent, on the demand 
for systematic teaching of a higher kind than has 
heretofore been available, to a still greater extent on 
the success of those who undertake the task of popu- 
larizing extension work. Existing local organizations, 
of a kind that may easily be utilized abound in several 
ot the provinces. In most of the large centers of 
population the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
have in the past been doing educational work, but of 
a practical rather than an academical kind. Ina few 
places, however, they have tried something more 
ambitious in the way of class-work, and now they are 
eager to avail themselves of the help afforded by 
University recognition as soon as the universities are 
ready to extendit tothem. Mechanics’ institutes are 
in a similar position. Scientific societies have not, 
in most cases, tried to do any teaching ; their prope: 
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work being the reading and discussing of papers. 
There is good reason to hope, however, that not a 

few of them would be willing to take extension work 
under their patronage and lessen its cost by furnishing 
accommodation gravis. 

In Canada there are a dozen English-speaking 
Universities, scattered all the way from Halifax to 
Winnipeg. If each of these can be induced to ex- 
tend its recognition to one or more local centres, the 
movement will soon spread. If Canadian Universi- 
ties do not take it up voluntarily they will probably 
soon find themselves compelled to take it up under 
less advantageous circumstances. Nothing can be 
more certain than that extension work will soon be 
commenced. It is simply a question whether it will 
‘be carried on under the auspices of the Universities of 
‘Canada or of the Universities of the United States. 

Zoronto, Canada. 


THE VIEWS OF MANY MEN. 


“It isa very singular thing and a very gratifying 
thing, a thing worth thinking about, that in England, 
the home of the aristocracy of birth as well as the 
aristocracy of brains—that in England, where we 
should suppose learning was the prerogative of caste 
—in England this great liberalizing movement has 
begun. It is a singular thing that England is teaching 
aus and that she is doing it in more respects than one; 
but she is certainly, as far as learning is concerned, 
teaching us lessons of real republicanism. I have 
been asked to express a word of sympathy for this 
University Extension movement. Of course, the 
colleges and universities of this country will go into 
iit heartily. Of course they will go into it enthusiasti- 
cally”.—PRESIDENT F. L. Patton, of Princeton 
University. 

**T believe that with the rise and growth of Uni- 
versity Extension will come a higher and a better and 
a nobler life for all our people. It will reach all the 
schools; it will reach the work-shops; it will reach 
every class and condition of the community; and 
while we grow rich and strong and powerful with our 
«manufactures, we will grow intellectual and humane 
and have aspirations after those higher and better 
things which, after all, must become the abiding life 
of every people.”—PROFESSOR JAMES MACALISTER, 
President of the Drexel Institute. 


“Universities and colleges have been disposed to 
@preserve the traditions of an earlier time with a 
fidelity more touching than wise. They have 
fetained tenaciously the monastic character, modified 
of course, inthis country by the circumstances of our 
history. The development of this University Exten- 
sion movement and its extraordinary success are the 
most significant facts in the modern history of educa- 
tion.” —GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 

“The University Extension lectures and examina- 
tions will excite in many a desire for more learning. 
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The movement is in full accord with the educational 
spirit of this country. There are no _ instructors 
worthy of the name in this country who do not 
believe that so far as possible education, high or low, 
should be popularized. No teacher here believes 
that learning should be locked up.’—Rev. Dr. 
ANSON J. Upson, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of the State of New York. 


‘‘The movement for University Extension marks 
the progress of the democratic ideal in education.” 
—New York Nation. 


‘The most surprising and delightful thing about: 
the American public that I have discovered is their 
eagerness to take up the work of University Exten- 
sion. In England we had to educate the people up 
to the idea; we had to spurthem on before they would 
grasp hold of it. But here the public leaped forward 
to meet it. They seemed to have for this matter of 
popular education the same energy that is so phe- 
nomenally displayed in American commerce and 
invention.” —PROFESSOR R. G. MOULTON, University 
of Cambridge, England. 


‘I take a profound interest in your Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, It cannot but re- 
sult in accomplishing much good.”—Hon. Wm. M. 
STEWART, U. S. Senator for Nevada. 


“T am much interested in the work which the soci- 
ety has undertaken to forward.”—J.S. M. Curry, 
Esq., Peabody Educational Fund. 


“TI hope I may be found of some use in extending a 
work in which I have a profund interest, and shall be 
happy to co-operate according to my opportunity and 
ability.”"—Dr. J. M. TAYLor, President of Vassar Col- 
lege. 


“I was very much pleased when I first heard of the 
University Extension Society and its objects, and I 
look forward to taking advantage of it. I am one of 
the many persons who work all day and have only 
the evening in which toimprove my education.""—A 
Philadelphia Workingman. 


“Tam in hearty sympathy with the objects for 
which the American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching has been formed.” —Pror. H. H. 
BoYESEN, Columbia College. 


“You have my heartiest wishes for the future suc- 
cess of your educational enterprise, the energetic man- 
agement of which I greatly admire.’’"--PRoF. HERBERT 
B. ADAMS, Johns Hopkins University. 


“Tam much pleased with the steps taken by the 
Philadelphia society. The managers seem to recog- 
nize clearly what University Extension is and should 
be, and are at work on what seems to me the right 
line. I shall esteem ita pleasure to work heartily in 
advancing this movement.”—Pror. MELVIL DEWEY 
University of the State of New York. 
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“I am full of admiration for the energy and wisdom 
displayed in the Philadelphia movement in Univer- 
sity Extension. It is the most promising undertaking 
that I have seen thus far in this country to place it 
upon a practical basis..—Hon. WM. T. HARRISs, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY AND ITS 
CENTRES. 


The American Society for the Extension of Uni- 


, versity Teaching was organized December 23, 1890, 


and is just closing its first season of organized and 
successful work. Its present officers consist of Dr. 
William Pepper, Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as Honorary President, Prof. Edmund J. 
James, of the University of Pennsylvania, as Presi- 
dent, Mr. Frederick B. Miles, Treasurer, Mr. George 
Henderson, General Secretary, and the following 
General Advisory Committee : 


Prof. James B. Angell, President of the University of Michigan. 
Dr. Charles K. Adams, President of Cornell University. 

Dr. John S. Billings, United States Army. 

Rev. Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. * 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Columbia College. 


Pro. 2. C. Chamberlin, President of the University of 
Wisconsin, 


j. S. M. Curry, Esq., Peabody Educationai Fund. 

Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, Ex-U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Prof. Melvil Dewey, University of the State of New York. 
Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D. D., Bishop M. E. Church. 

Dr. Merril E. Gates, President of Amherst College. 

Hon. William T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
Prof, is W. Jenks, University of Indiana, 


Dr. David S. Jordan, President of the Stanford University of 
Cal.fornia . 


James MacAlister, Esq,, President of the Drexel Institute. 
Rev. John S. MacIntosh, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. John McBryde, President of the University of South Carolina. 
Prof. Cyrus Northrop, President of the University of Minnesota. 
Prof. Simon N. Patten, University of Pennsylvania, 


Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, President of the Northwestern 
University. 


Dr. Charles A. Schaeffer, President ef the State University of 
Iowa, 


Hon. Wm. M. Stewart, U. S. Sentor for Nevada. 
Dr. James M. Taylor, President of Vassar College. 
Miss M, Carey Thomas, Dean of Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss Anna E. Ticknor, Secretary of the Society to encourage 
Studies at Home. 
Dr. W. F. Warren, President of the Boston University. 


Erastus Wiman, Esq., New York. 

The active direction of the affairs of the society 
rests with a council consisting of the following men 
and women : 
Albertson, Mr. Henry, 
Baird, Mrs. Matthew, Boardman, Rev. Dr. 
Baird, Mr. John, George Dana. 
Bartlett, Rev. Edw. T., | Burk, Mr. Addison B., 


Blair, Mrs. Andrew A., 
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Burnham, Mr. Geo., Jr., Patten, Prof. Simon N., 
Bushnell, Mr. Charles E,, Pepper, Mrs. George W., 
Chamberlin, Miss, Pepper, Dr. William, 
Doolittle, Prof. Chas. H., Rhoades, Dr. Jas. E., 
Douglas, Mr. Walter C., Rosengarten, Mr. 
Frazier, Prof. Benj. W., Joseph G., . 
Graeff, Miss Virginia E., Sampson, Miss Edith F., 
Gummere, Prof. Frank B., Sayre, Mr. W. L., 
Harrison, Mr. Charles C., Sellers, Mr. Wm., 
Hoffman, Mrs. Edward F., Sharpless, Dr. Isaac, 
James, Prof. Edmund J., Skidmore, Mr. Sidney T., 
Janney, Miss Susan, Stetson, Mr. John B., 
Jayne, Dr. Horace, Stitt, Mrs. Seth B., 
Jenks, Mrs. Wm. F., Strawbridge, Mr. Justus C., 
Keen, Dr. W. W., Stewart, Miss Sarah A., 
Lambdin, Dr. Alfred C., Stuart, Mr. Edwin S., 
Leonard, Mr. James B., Sulzberger, Mr. Mayer, 
McMurtrie, Miss Mary D., Thomas, Dr. Charles H., 
MacAlister, Prof. James, Thomas, Miss M. Carey, 
MacIntosh, Rev. Dr. Thomson, Dr. Wm., 
John S., Wagner, Mr. Samuel, 
MacVeagh, Mrs. Wayne, Wharton, Mr. Joseph, 
Magill, Dr. Edward A., White, Dr. Frances E., 
Marshall, Dr. Clara, Williams, Mr. Talcott, 
Miles, Mr. Frederick, B., Wilson, Mr. Joseph M., 
Morley, Prof. Frank, Wood, Miss Ida, 
Mumford, Mrs. Mary E., Wood, Rev. Dr. Charles. 


THE CENTRES OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY. 
Exuis PAxSON OBERHOLTZER, 

The peculiar organization of the Local Centres and 
their relations to the Main Centre in the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
have been perhaps its greatest source of strength. 
The system of making the Local Centres self-sustain- 
ing not only relieves the general society of great risk, 
expense and responsibility, but it has the additional 
merit of giving to the work a local interest, which 
otherwise might be altogether lost. The Centres are 
asso many independent municipalities in a State, 
free enough to govern themselves, but subject enough 
also to be generally ‘governed. During the season 
just closing twenty-three of these Centres were organ- 
ized, at which forty-two courses-of lectures have been 
given, as the following reports show : 


RoxporouGH, Pa.—The first organized of the centres 
was formed September 22, 1890, in connection with St. 
Timothy’s Workingmen’s Club and Institute at Roxborough. 
Two illustrated lectures were given free, to start with, at the 
close of one of which Provost Pepper introduced the subject 
of the Extension of University Teaching. A number who 
were present joined the class and Chemistry was chosen for 
the first course of lectures. Thirteen submitted to the ex- 
amination and were recommended for certificates. The 
members of the class met between lectures for a closer study 
of the subject, selecting one of their number for leader. A 
course in English Literature by Professor R. G. Moulton, of 
Cambridge University, England, was subsequently given. 
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The work proved both popular and educative. The committee 
is composed as follows : 
Mr. JAMES CHRISTIE, Chairman. 
Mr. B. A. MITCHELL, Zyeasurer, 
Mr. ALVIN C. GOELL, Secretary. 
Mr. Oliver P. Cornman, Mr. Chas, W. Gifford, 
Mr. J. Vaughan Merrick, Jr., Mr. Uriah Schofield, 
Mr. Charles C. Hunsberger, Mr. Thomas W. Jenks, 
Mr. John Flanagan, Mr. Arthur Hirsh, 
Mr. Louis F. Beneke, Mr. Joseph G. Rich. 


LANSDOWNE, PA.—The Centre was organized after two 
free lectures on “ The Great Napoleon,” given to draw an 
interest to the movement. 
the winter, one on English Literature, another on Electricity, 
Five students underwent examination at the close of the 
course on electricity, The attendance was typical of the 
community—made up for the most part of substantial and 
fairly well educated people. Though all expenses so far 
have been paid by the sale of tickets, it is proposed to raise 
a guarantee fund upon which to draw should the necessity 
present itself. The officers are ; 


Mr. JosePH L. Davis, President. 
Mrs. LypIA T. HALLOWELL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


There were two courses during 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Mr. EpwArD V. KANE, Chairman. 
Mr. Henry Albertson, Mr. Abram L. Pennock, 
Mr, James Garrett, Mr. T. Pennington Conard, 
Mrs. Anna M. Shoemaker, Mrs. Anna C. Pennock, 
Mrs. Edward V. Kane, Mrs. Ellen M. Cooke. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Centre was formed March 
5, 1891. The first lecture in a course on English Literature, 
by Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was given March 19. Over 300 course tickets 
at a dollar each, were sold. The officers are: 

Mr. FRANK O. Briccs, President. 
Pror. E, D. MonTANYE, Vice-President. 
Mr. J. H. Woop, Secretary. 


Miss MARTHA F. NELSON, 7yeasurer. 
Other members of the committee in charge : 
Mrs. Carroll Robbins, 
Mrs. Isaac Weatherby, 
Mrs. Dallas Reeve, 
Mrs. J. T. Ridgway, 
Miss Anna Dickinson, 
Mrs. B. Vancleve, 
Mrs. J. J. Dale, 
Prof. W. H. Brace, 
Rev. Judson Conklin, 
Prof. L. C. Wooley, 
Prof. O. P. Steves, 
Dr. H. G. Norton, 
Mr. L. H. Satterthwaite. 


Prof. B. C. Gregory, 
Dr. S. M. Studdiford, 
Mr. F. J. Slade, 

Mr. W. A. Venter, 
Prof. F. H. Scobey, 
Miss Emma C. Taylor, 
Prof. J. M. Green, 
Mrs. E. S. Davis, 
Prof. W. R. Wright, 
Mrs. Thomas A, Bell, 
Mrs. George Wood, 
Miss Anna Hall, 

Miss McKenzie, 


WILMINGTON, DeL.—The Wilmington Centre, established 
in February, 1891, owes its beginning to the “ New Cen- 
tury Club,” of that city. A committee of the club was 
appointed to consider University Extension, and it resulted 
in organization. Owing to the lateness of the season, only 
one course was given, three lectures on English Literature, 
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This was most successful. The audience at the first lecture 
numbered 425 persons. A council of some fifty townspeople 
co-operates with the following committee of direction : 

Dr. F. E. STEwArt, Chairman. 

Miss HELEN W. CLARKSON, Secretary. 

Mrs. A, E. BAcH, 7reasurer. 
Prof. S. W. Willey, Mr. W. F. Sperry, 
Mr. D. W. Harlan, Mrs. Alfred D. Warner, 
Mr. E. L. Doan, Miss Mary I. Williams, 

Mrs, E. T. Canby. 


NorRIstown, PA.—The Norristown Centre was formed 
through the instrumentality of Mrs. Sara L. Oberholtzer, A 
few citizens of the town, whom she had invited, met Mr, 
Henderson October 22, 1890, when the work was explained 
and a committee appointed. A public meeting was held in 
the Court House subsequently, addressed by Provost Pepper, 
which was attended by several hundred influential people, 
A course of lectures on English Literature, by Professor 
Robert Ellis Thompson, shortly after opened in the High 
School room. ‘These lectures were followed by a course, 
“‘ Stories asa Mode of Thinking,’ by Professor Moulton. 
The attendance at each was all that the room would admit. 
and the treasury, at the close of the year, contains $175 ready 
to prosecute a broader work next fall. 


CoMMITTEE. 
Mrs. SARA L. OBERHOLTZER, President. 
Mr. WALTER M. SHAw, Secretary. 
Pror. JOSEPH K, GOTWALS, Treasurer. 
Dr. Emma §, Richards, Mr. Jas. W. Barker, 
Prof. A. D. Eisenhower, Dr. H. H. Whitcomb, 
Mr. J. Lychenheim, 


FRANKFORD, PA.—This Centre was organized in Novem- 
ber, 1891, in connection with Wright’s Institute, with 
Mr. JOHN SHALLCROSS, President. 
Mr. FRANKLIN SMEDLEY, Vice-President. 
Mr. GEORGE W. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
Other members of the committee were: 
Mr. William W. Foulkrod, Mr. William Grew, 
Mr. Benjamin S. Thorp, Mr. Charles Hart, 
Mr. Henry M. Taylor. 

Two courses were given, one on English Literature, the 
other on American History. Attendance at each lecture, in 
both courses, averaged two hundred and twenty-five, and 
great interest was shown among all classes of people. At- 
tempts to establish students’ associations failed. ‘The library 
connected with the Institute was liberally drawn upon for 
works for collateral reading. 


Newark, DeL.—After a couple of informal meetings for 
organization last January, the Centre in Newark engaged Pro- 
fessor Moulton for his course ‘‘ Stories as a Mode of Think- 
ing.” .The lectures were given in the Delaware College 
oratory. The movement here started with Mr. Harlon H, 
Custis, and it was through his exertions, in great part, that the 
work made such satisfactory progress. Three persons pre- 
sented themselves for examination at the conclusion of the 
course and all passed. A Students’ Association of about 
twenty has been formed. The officers of the Centre are: 
Dr. A. N. Ravp, President of Delaware College, President. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE A. HARTER, Vice-President. 

Mr, Haron H. Custis, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Mrs. H. G. M. Kollock, Mr. G. LeRoy Brown, 
Mrs. T. R. Wolf, Mr. L. Irving Handy, 
Mr. Harlon H. Custis. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—After preliminary meetings in Janu- 
ary, 1891, an introductory lecture on Bacteria was given by 
Professor Leffman, followed by an address by Provost Pepper, 
which aroused popular interest up to the starting point. A 
course of six afternoon lectures, by Professor Moulton, began 
ten days later, followed by eight evening lectures by Professor 
Henry Crew, of Haverford, on Electricity, and two additional 
lectures by Professor Moulton. As was very natural, the after- 
noon audiences were composed largely of people of leisure, 
while in the evening many workers attended ; the fact that the 
lectures were delivered in the hall of the Workingmen’s Club 
perhaps having an influence in this desirable direction. The 
demand for tickets was often beyond the capacity of the 
audience room. The highest number of papers handed in to 
Professor Moulton was fifty-eight, the lowest thirty-six. The 
work done by Professor Crew’s class was excellent also. 
Professor Moulton had thirty-six candidates for examination 
and all passed, barring one. 

Rev. JOHN LOVE, Jr., President. 
Mr. REYNOLDs S. BROWN, Secretary 
Mr, Wn. TYNDALE, Z7reasurer. 

Other members of the Executive Committee: 

Mrs. E. L. Head, Mr. Henry S. Pancoast, 
Mr. James H. Ritter, J. Monroe Willard, 
Mr. H. L. Butler, Miss Sophia Weygandt. 


A number of Germantown people are helping the Ameri- 
can Society to secure a guarantee fund for general work. 
This Auxiliary Committee is composed as follows : 

Mrs. E, L. HEAD, Chairman. 
Mr. Henry S. Pancoast, 
Mrs. E. J. Howell, 
Miss Anna Smith, 
Mrs. J. W. Johnson, 
Miss Emily Vale, 
Mrs. J. Bertram Lippincott, 
_ Miss Frances E. Bennett. 


Miss Anna Wharton, 
Mrs. J. Wister Evans, 
Mrs, A. W. Von Utassey, 
Miss Estelle Pardee, 
‘Miss Gertrude Houston, 
Mrs. Louise Randolph, 


SPRING GARDEN, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Spring Gar- 
den Centre is the outgrowth of the Neighborhood Guild, and 
meets in the hall of the Spring Garden Institute. An illus- 
trated lecture, by Professor Henry Leffman, was given as a 
The real work of the Centre opened 
with a course on English Literature; this was followed by 


means to organization. 


another course on English Literature, and one on Algebra; 
three in all during the season. The course in Algebra, by 
Professor Fisher, led to very interesting results. In spite of 
the subject the audiences were remarkably large. Those 
who attended were mainly workingmen, and there were 
audiences at the lectures, regularly, of from 150 to 200 per- 
sons twenty per cent. of whom did weekly work. The 


officers of the Centre for the season were : 
Mr. Appison B. Burk, President. 
. CHARLES H. TuHompson, Vice-President. 
. JAMES HAWORTH, Secretary. 
. HARRISON S. MorRRIs, 7reasurer, 
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Mr. Addison B, Burk, Mr. Harrison S, Morris, 
Mr, James Haworth, Mrs. Frank Bement, 
Mr. Edward Longstreth, Mrs. Edward Longstreth, 
Miss Emily Sartain, Mr. George R. Allen, 
Mrs. George R. Allen, Mr. Orlando Crease, 
Mr. George Burnham, Jr., Mr. John Baird, 
Mr, Frederick McOwen, Mr. John Smethurst, 
Mr. Meyer Fleasher, Mr. H. S. Friedman, 
Mrs. William Sellers, Mr. John Stokes Adams, 
Mr, M. J. Brown, Mr. Ziba,T. Moore. 


HoLMEsBuRG, Pa.—The Holmesburg Centre has given 
two courses, the first of six lectures on American History, 
and another of six lectures on American Literature; also a 

The attendance aver- 
Organization was com- 


single lecture by Professor Moulton. 
aged one hundred and twenty-five. 
pleted December 19, 1890, and the season’s work was in 
every way successful. The officers of the Centre are : 
Mr. S. GORDON SMYTH, President. 
Mr. W. W. Brown, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Other members of the Executive Committee are: 
Mr. Geo. S. Clark, Esq., Mr. Geo. E. Potts, 
Dr. Wm. H. Morrison, Mr. Jonathan Rowland, 
Mr, T. Claude Wells, Mr. W. H. Taplin, 
Mr, T. W. Wilson, Mr. F. D. Holme, 
Mr. Clarence J. Lewis, Mr. Wm. C. Pattison, 
Mr. T. F. Cartledge, Mr. Joseph Harvey. 


Mep1A, PA —The Media Centre was organized with an 
Executive Committee of five: J. T. Reynolds, Esq., Chair- 
man; Mrs. Rebecca L. Smith, Mrs. Clara B. Miller, Mr. 
Charles Potts and Mr. Edgar T. Miller. Mr. Reynolds was 
also Secretary and Treasurer. There was beside an Associate 
Committee of about forty prominent citizens of the com- 
munity. One course of lectures on English Literature, by 
Professor Felix E. Schelling, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was delivered. ‘The attendance at lectures averaged 
one hundred and forty. 


WAGNER INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, PA,—Although this 
Centre was organized late in the autumn of 1899, it did no 
start active work until January, 1891. A guarantee fund was 
speedily raised to insure the management against deficit» 
which was not touched, for at the close of the season the 
Treasurer's balance sheet showed $200 on hand over and 
Two courses were given in English Litera- 
Psychology. ‘Ten persons reported for 
examination after each course. These were mostly teachers 
Two young women received 
Company for 


above expenses. 
ture and one on 


and young® business men. 
prizes offered by the J. B. 
superior paper and examination work. The local committee 
is representative of the ministry, medicine, law, manufac- 
It is as follows: 


Lippincott 


tures, art, pedagogy and “ philantrophy.” 
Mr. SAMUEL WAGNER, President. 
Mr. T. L. MONTGOMERY, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mrs, William Wagner, Miss Helen L. Murphy, 

Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Rev. G. H. Yarnall, 

Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, Mrs. S. T. Skidmore, 

Miss Emily Sartain, Mr. Jas. A. Hayes, 

Mr. T. C. Search, Mrs. G. H. Yarnall, 

Mr. P, A. B. Widener, Miss Lida Adams, 
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Mrs. R. B. Westbrook, Mrs. Wm. Wade, 
Miss Lydia A. Kirby, Miss Ursula Fine, 
Hon. Sam’! W. Pennypacker, Dr. Frances White, 
and the Trustees of the Institute. 


CAMDEN, N., J.—This Centre grew out of a small lecture 
association, and one course on English Literature was given 
The largest hall that could be obtained was secured, seating 
over four hundred people, and it was always full. Nearly all 
remained to the class. A Students’ Association has been 
formed. The officers are: 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHN Potts, President. 
Miss ELIZABETH COOPER REEVE, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Other members of the committee : 

Mr. Gerard R. Vogels, Mrs. Howard M. Cooper, 
Mr. William N. Bannard, Miss Annie Grey, 
Mrs. Franklin Conrad Woolman. 


SourH BroapD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA,—At the 
South Broad Street Centre courses were given on American 
History and Electricity. The attendance at lectures averaged 
about sixty, at classes less. ‘These are the officers : 

Dr. J. R. CLAUSEN, Chairman. 
Mr. S. K. CAMPBELL, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Other members of the Executive Committee : 

Dr. H. M. Christian, Mr. J. W. Lewis, 
Mr. Wm. L. Cooke, Mr, W. A. Looney, 
Mr. Max. Livingston, Mr. J. K. Rupertus. 


WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, P?A.— 
The Women’s Christian Association gave a course of six 
lectures on Botany, with Professor J. T. Rothrock, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, as the lecturer. The class num- 
bered one hundred, twenty-five per cent. of whom were self- 
supporting girls. The interest manifested was most gratifying. 
The following committee is in charge : 

Mrs. WILLIAM S. STEWART, Chairman. 
Miss Sarah Cadbury, Mrs. George W. Kendrick, Jr, 
Miss A. J. Watt, Miss C. A, Lindsay, 
Miss Emily Whelen, Miss C, A. Burgin, 
Mrs. T. B. Neely, Miss Mila F. Smith, 
Mrs. C. D. Foss, Mrs. William B. Hanna, 
Mrs, B. B. Comegys, Jr., Mrs. T. J. Mustin, 
Mrs. John B. Gest, Mrs. William G. Hopper, 
Mrs John T. Keen, Mrs. D. N. McQuillen, 

Mrs. H. S. Hoffman. 


DowNINGTOWN, Pa.—The Downingtown Centre gave one 
‘course of six lectures on American Literature, beginning on 
March 3, 1891. The attendance averaged one hundred and 
fifly,.and there is a balance in the treasury, after paying all 
the bills. Several papers were written each sveek and a 
Students’ Class formed. The officcrs and committee in 
charge are: 

PROFESSOR JOHN R. HUNSECKER, President. 
Dr. EDWARD KERR, Secretary. 
Dr, JOHN P. EDGE, 7reasurer. 
Mrs. Wesley Worrall, Miss Martha G. Thomas, 
Mrs. Thos. E. Parke, Rev. C. E. Craven, 
Mr. Geo. Bailey, Jr. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A committee 
in West Philadelphia undertook the crganization of a Centre 
about the middle of November, 1890, Against January 
enough interest was shown in the work to warrant opening 
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courses, Two courses were given in English Literature, one 
by Professor Hjalmer Hjorth Boyesen, of Columbia College, 
the other by Professor Moulton; one course on American 
History, by Dr. F. N. Thorpe, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a fourth and last by Dr. Ida Kellar, a recent gradu- 
ate of Ziirich, on Botany. All the lectures were delivered 
in the Chapel of the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
audiences were large. Two Students’ Associations have 
been organized, each with about fifteen active members, which 
meet fortnightly. The Secretary writes that “they will do 
the real work of the Centre and form the strongest element 
of its success.” The committees of the Centre represent 
the social, literary, philanthropic and progressive spirit of the 
vicinity. 

Hon. MICHAEL ARNOLD, President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

ProFessor S. N. PATTEN. PH. D., 

Mr. HENRY CLAY TRUMBULL, D. D., 

Mrs. SAMUEL Lucas. 

Mr. J. DoucLass BROWN, JR., 7reasurer. 

Mrs, HENRIETTA LEONARD, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 
Dr. H. L. Wayland, Mr. S. M. Lindsay, 
Mrs. Herman B. Allyn, Mr. Dwight M. Lowry, 
Hon, W. N. Ashman, Mr. George F. Martin, 
Miss Henderson, Mr. George W. Mehaffey, 
Mrs, Wm. A. Lamberton, Mrs. Coleman Sellers, Jr. 
SuB-COMMITTEE. 

Miss HENRIETTA LEONARD, Chairman. 
Miss Clara T. Barker, 
Mrs. Wm. Burnham, 
Mrs. E. M. Sayen, 
Mrs. M. A. Albertson. 


Mrs. Samuel Lucas, 
Mrs. W. A. Lamberton, 
Mrs, H. B. Allyn, 


WISSAHICKON HEIGHTS, PA.—Two courses were given 
here during the season—English Literature and European 
History. The Centre was not organized until February 10, 
and the work has been rapid and successful. The officers 
and committee follow : 

REv. JAcoB LE Roy, President. 
Dr. L. ASHLEY FAUGHT, Secretary. 
Mr. NATHAN A. TAYLOR, Zreasurer. 
Miss Houston, 
Mrs. F. I. Gowen, 
Mrs. Walter Hammond, 
Mr, J. Levering Jones, 
Dr. J. L. Eisenbrey. 

The interest has not reached much beyond people of 
money and leisure, but the attendance upon all the lectures 
has been excellent. Two Students’ Associations have been 
formed and officered. Miss Gertrude Houston is President 
of the Wissahickon Heights Association, and Rev. Wn. P. 
Merrill, President of the Chestnut Hill Association. 


Mrs. Comegys, 
Miss Harris, 

Mrs. F. O. Allen, 
Mrs. H, W. Taylor, 


UNITED CLUB AND INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—This 
Centre was not organized until late in the season. One 
course of six lectures on American History, beginning on 
March 17, was given, with very gratifying results, The class 
contained about sixty persons, though the number in attend- 
ance was much larger. These were chiefly of the working 
element of the community, school-teachers, store-keepers , 
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clerks and mechanics. This Centre is singularly located in 
the southwestern part of the city, in a district containing a 
population of nearly 60,000, and meagrely supplied with 
educational facilities. The library of the club, stocked with 
upwards of 5000 volumes, is a useful adjunct to the Centre. 
The officers are : 
Mr. SAMUEL WAGNER, Chairman. 
Mr. JOHN L. STEWART, Secretary. 
Mr. H. B. MorseE, 7reasurer. 
Other members of the committee: 
Mr. James B. Leonard, Prof. Henry Willis, 
Miss Jane C. Whittlesey, Mr. Watson Cornell, 
Mr. Wm. S. Neil, Miss Mary Fite, 
Dr. W. H. Klapp, Dr. George G. Wise, 
Miss Lena Harrison, Mr. J. Dundas Lippincott, 
Mr. John Byrd, Miss Lillian Wallace, 
Mr. John A. McCardle, Mr. Joseph Gregson, 
Mr. William M. Runk, Dr. J. H. Helsby, 
Mr, Paul Kavanagh, Miss Mary Riddill, 
Miss Mary A. Wallace, Mr. Thomas Gamon. 


Mount HOt y, N, J.—A course on American History was 
begun at this Centre, February 21, 1890. After the first lec- 
ture, the large attendance forced an adjournment from a 
library room to the County Court House. The Centre is in 
charge of the Trustees of the Mount Holly Library. 


HADDONFIELD, N. J.—The WHaddonfield Centre was 
organized in connection with the Haddon 
Library, chiefly through the exertions of Mr. J. Fithian 
Tatem, One course of lectures on the History of Modern 
Europe was given by Professor E. P. Cheyney, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The attendance was very large, enough 
tickets being sold to fill the hall for the whole course before 
the first lecture began. The committee provided itself with 
a small library for the use of the class, containing the books 
named in the syllabus. The workers came from among the 
most intelligent people of the town. The officers and com- 
mittee of direction-are : 

Dr. J. R. STEVENSON, Chairman. 

Miss MARY TUNNELLE, Secretary. 

Miss ELA STILES, 7reasurer. 
Mrs. Charles R. Stevenson, Mr. Joseph Alexander, 
Mr. James L. Pennypacker, Miss Emma Middleton, 
Miss Hettie Elfreth, Mr. J. Fithian Tatem. 


Athenzeum 


West CHESTER, PA.—The Centre at West Chester was 
organized in March, 1891, through the efforts of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Public Library. The Library Hall 
was offered for an audience room, Six lectures on the 
Political History of Europe were given by Professor Charles 
M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr College, to large audiences. 
The greater part of the audiences remained to the classes 
afterward, and a Students’ Association was organized to meet 
between lectures. In this class the past lecture was reviewed, 
the syllabus studied, and questions prepared to be asked of 
the lecturer. With the view of increasing the size of the 
students’ class, tickets to the lectures were offered free of 
charge to all who would join the class as workers, and the 
Secretary of the Centre writes, “the result has proved very 
Satisfactory.” The officers are: 
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PROFESSOR ADDISON JONES, President. 
Vice- Presidents. 
Hon. WASH’N TOWNSEND,  Pror. T. HUNTER WoORRALL, 
Pror. J. T. RoTHROCK, M. S. Way, Esq., 
Pror, Geo. M. PHILLIPs, Miss MARY SPEAKMAN, 
Pror. RicH’D DARLINGTON, Mrs, JAcoB PRICE, 
Mrs. Wo. P. SHARPLESS. 

Pror, FRANK H. GREEN, Recording Secretary. 

Mr. JAMES MONAGHAN, Corresponding Secretary. 

Mr. CHARLES Hoopes, 7veasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Dr. W. T. SHARPLESS, Chairman. 
Mrs. Jacob Price, Miss Catharine B. Ogier, 
Mrs. J. T. Rothrock, Miss Hannah A, Marshall 
Mrs, Thos. F. Baird, Miss Sally D. House, 
Mrs. Wm. M. Hayes, Miss Beulah Darlington, 
Mrs. Wm. S. Kirk, Miss Lizzie Black, 
Mrs. J. C. Smith, Miss Susan C, Lodge, 
Mr. A. P.Reid, Prof. A. Thomas Smith, 
Mrs. A. P. Reid, Prof. C. Yardley, 
Mr. James Monaghan, Mr. Jas. C. Sellers, 
Mrs. James Monaghan, Mr. Gilbert Cope, 
Miss M. G, Townsend, Mr. Joshua H. Davis, 
Miss Phebe Griffith, Dr. Thomas Dunn. 
Miss Anna Butler. Mr. James W. Patterson. 
Mrs. George Burnham, Jr., Mr. Walter C. Douglas, 
Mrs. William F. Jenks, Dr. Edward C. Kirk, 
Miss Maria B. Chase, Mr. Joseph Fels, 
Miss Virginia E. Graeft, Mr. Joseph Willcox, 
Mrs, Chas. Hermon Thomas, Dr. W. H. Burk, 
Miss Mary Roberts, Dr. James W. White, 
Mrs. Isaac Dunton, Mr. Theodore Wright, 
Mrs. Frederick B. Miles, Mr. James A. Develin, 
Dr. W. W. Keen, Mr, James T. Shinn, 


ASSOCIATION LocAL CENTRE, FHILADELPHIA, Pa.— 
Shortly after the work of University E..tension was organized 
in Philadelphia last fall, a Centre was formed in the central 
part of the city, with a meeting place at Association Hall, 
There had been some attempts at popularizing education here 
earlier. Night classes in French and German, book-keeping. 
mechanical drawing, etc., had been very successfully con- 
ducted in connection with the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Last winter other classes were added, especially one 
in practical electricity, and seven hundred and thirty-five 
students were enrolled. Examinations are held and certifi- 
cates awarded at a regular commencement, the whole making 
an educational system which might not improperly be termed 
High School Extension. It was with this successful experi- 
ence that Dr. Charles Hermon Thomas, the Chairman of the 
Educational Committee in the Christian Association work» 
was induced to give his care to the formation of a University 


Extension Centre, which, however, was not in any sense to 


be a substitute or to have any relation with this High School 
Extension or the Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
Centre has had a season of remarkable prosperity, and this 
was due in great part to thorough business methods. A 
gentleman volunteered to give his time to the business man- 
agement, and by judicious advertising the classes were very 
soon brought into permanent favor. This policy was made 
very necessary from the peculiar location o the Centre. In 
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a part of the city given upto trade rather than residence, 
there’ was not that constituency to draw upon which other 
Centres had. The work had to be laid more or less on 
amusement lines and treated as if it were such in attracting 
classes and audiences. Six lec- 
tures on Astronomy, by Professor Young, of Princeton ; 
twelve lectures in Higher Mathematics, by Professor Crawley, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; six lectures, by Professor 
Spencer Trotter, of Haverford, on Biology, and two courses, 
of six lectures each, by Professor Moulton. Professor 
Moulton’s courses attracted great interest. Nearly every lec- 
ture was attended by over one thousand persons; one by four- 
teen hundred. Over forty papers were handed in weekly and 
nine certificates were awarded after each course. The work 
done under Professor Crawley, perhaps, was more genuinely 
interesting, from an experimental standpoint, than that done 
at any of the Centres. None of the English Extension 
Societies have ever succeeded in organizing classes in the 
higher mathematics. Yet here was a course extending over 
three months, attended by fifiy earnest students, men and 
women, a good proportion of whom wrote weekly papers 
and took the examinations, Miss Margaret P. Saunders, at 
this Centre, received the first certificate awarded by the 
Society. It was of her that Professor Young wrote from his 
observatory at Princeton, after reading her examination paper, 
“ You may give her my compliments and say to her that 
I shall be most agreeably disappointed if at our Senior ex- 
amination next week I get any considerable number of papers 
better than hers.” 

The financial condition of the Centre is most fortunate. 
After contributing a sum to the parent society to prosecute 
the general work, there is still a considerable balance in the 
treasury, which will be held in reserve for next year. A 
Class Association has been formed, with Miss Margaret P. 
Saunders as Chairman. The committee includes men and 
women, entirely representative of the vitalizing force of the 


Five courses were given. 


locality. 
Dr, CHARLES HERMON THOMAS, Chairman. 
Mr. S, Davis PAGE, 7reasurer. 
Mr, GrorcGe M. CumMINGs, Secrelary. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY. 

The New York Society for University and School 
Extension, after an existence of two years, has 
recently come prominently before the public with the 
following Board of Directors, Mr. Seth T. Stewart, 
General Secretary of the Executive Committee of the 
Faculties, P.O. Box 112, Brooklyn, N. Y., having 
also been conspicuous in the movement: 

President, 
JAMeEs W. ALEXANDER, Princeton. 
Vice- Presidents. 
CHAUNCEY M. Depew, Yale. 
CHARLES W. FAIRCHILD, Harvard. 
W. BAYARD CuTTING, Columbia, 
Treasurer, 
GEORGE FosTER PEABODY, 
16 and 18 Broad Street, New York City. 
Secretary, 
MATTHEW J. ELGas, 
121 West 87th Street, New York City. 
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CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 
WAYS AND MEANS, 
George Foster Peabody. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 
M. Taylor Pyne. 


SCHOOL EXTENSION, 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. 
MEMBERS AND MEETINGS, 

Seth T. Stewart. 


AUDITING, 
James W. Alexander, 


Members: The Officers and Chairmen of Committees, 
and Henry G. Marquand, Frederick R. Coudert, Hon. Ben- 
jamin H. Bristow, Miss C. R. Lowell, Frank S. Smith, 
Charles Scribner, Robert Ludlow Fowler, Henry L. Sprague, 
and Wm. W. Appleton. 


The courses and syllabi issued by the New York 
Society are as follows : 


GENERAL SYLLABUSES, 


LANGUAGE, 
German (four years). Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Columbia. 
French (four years). 
I atin (four years). 
Greek (three years). 


Prof. Tracy Peck, Yale. 
Prof. T. D. Seymour, Yale. 


LITERATURE. 
Nineteenth Century. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard. 
Masters of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard. 
Shakespeare. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard. 
Chaucer. George I.yman Kittredge, Harvard. 


HISTORY. 
American History to 1789. Prof. S. M. Macvane, Harvard. 
American History from 1789. Prof.S,M. Macvane, Harvard. 
European History, 1600 to 1750. Prof. S. M. Macvane, 
Harvard. 
European History from 1750. Prof. S. M. Macvane, Harvard 


SCIENCE, 
Prof. George Chase, Columbia. 
Prof. Wm. Libbey, Jr., 


Law (two years). 

Physical Geography (first year). 
Princeton. 

Physical Geography (second year), 
Princeton. 

Geology. Prof. N. S. Shaler, Harvard. 

Physics. Prof. C. F. Brackett, Princeton. 

Chemistry (two years). Prof. Wm. G. Mixter, Yale. 

Astronomy. Prof. C. A. Young, Princeton. 

Elements of Zoédlogy. Alpheus Hyatt. 

Political Science. Prof. John W. Burgess, Columbia. 

Descriptive Psychology. Prof. George T. Ladd, Yale. 

Physiological Psychology. Prof. George T. Ladd, Yale. 

Philosophy of Education. N. A. Calkins. 

Study of Children. N, A. Calkins. 

Forms for Study of Children, N. A. Calkins. 

Plane Geometry. Prof. A. W. Phillips, Yale. 

Solid Geometry. Prof. A. W. Phillips, Yale. 

Plane Trigonometry. Prof. A. W. Phillips, Yale. 

Spherical Trigonometry. Prof. A. W. Phillips, Yale. 


Prof. Wm. Libbey, Jr., 








+ 
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SPECIAL SYLLABUSES. 
(LECTURE COURSES.) 

Shakespeare. Prof. Kittredge. 

German Literature (2). Prof. Boyesen. 

Psychology, (2). Prof. Ladd. 

Ancient Art. Prof. Marquand. 

Christian Art. Prof. Frothingham. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The officers of the Washington 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching are: 
PRESIDENT JAMES C. WELLING, President. 
Vice-Presidents. 
PRESIDENT E. M. GALLAUDET, 
ReEcTor JOHN L, KEANE, 
SUPERINTENDENT W. B. PowELL, 
PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN. 
PROFESSOR J. HOWARD GorE, Secretary. 
PROFESSOR A. P. MONTAGUE, Zreasurer. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Major H. E. Alvord, Prof. E. T, Fristoe, 
Wm. D. Cabell, Principal F. R. Lane. 
Principal C. A. Davis, Prof. L. D. Lodge, 
Prof. H. L. Hodgkins, Dr. D. W. Prentiss, 
Prof, A. J. Huntington, Mr. James E. Pugh, 
Hon. John W. Ross. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY. 


In addition to general sketches of the movement, here 
and abroad, the American Society has published the 
following syllabi, which, with other publications, are 
for sale; the syllabi at ten cents each : 


LITERATURE. 
English Literature, Prof. R. E. Thompson. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Prof. R. G. Moulton. 
The Story of Faust, Prof. R. G. Moulton. 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, and Companion Studies, Prof. 

R. G, Moulton. 

Stories as a Mode of Thinking, Prof. R. G. Moulton. 
Euripides for English Audiences, Prof. R. G. Moulton. 
Four Studies in Shakespeare, Prof. R. G. Moulton. 
Modern Poetic Thought, Prof. Schelling. 
American Literature, Prof. A. H. Smyth. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Psychology, Prof. G. S. Fullerton. 
SCIENCE, 
Electricity, Prof. Henry Crew. 
Animal Life, Prof. S. Trotter. 
Botany, Prof. Rothrock. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Trigonometry, Prof. Crawley. 
Algebra, Prof. Fisher. 


History. 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century, Prof. Cheyney. 

American History, (2) The Civil Development of the 
United States, Prof. Thorpe. 

Political History of Europe, Dr. C. M. Andrews. 
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. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION NOTES. 


A Students’ Association has just been organized at 
Norristown, and study is likely to be well sustained 
during the recess. 


Dr. Ida V. Kellar has the honor of being the first 
woman to lecture under University Extension aus- 
pices in this country. 


Secretary Henderson expects early results from his 
recent visits to Denver and Chicago in the interests 
of University Extension. 


The American Society is engaged in securing a 
guarantee fund of $100,0c0, $20,000 a year for five 
years. About $30,0co have been subscrided. 


Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, whose lectures on English 
Literature met so much favor at several centres last 
season, offers a course in political economy for the 
autumn of 1891. 


Professor Moulton will return to America in two 
years, when he will be chiefly engaged in Chicago, 
giving Professor Harper valuable assistance in estab- 
lishing University Extension there in connection with 
the new Chicago University. 


The education of lone students, to which Dr. 
MacIntosh, as Chairman of the Committee on Home 
Study, has given close thought, has great future pos- 
sibilities. Courses in thirteen different subjects are 
ready, and as many more are being arranged for. 
It is designed by this means to take University train- 
ing into isolated homes, and to place higher educa- 
tion within popular reach everywhere. A line of 
reading will be recommended and text books ap- 
pointed, printed lectures mailed to the students from 
time to time, theses prescribed and examinations 
regularly conducted in the presence of some person 
approved by the society. It will be possible to pro- 
vide everything but the face to face fellowship of the 
teacher. This home study department will be greatly 
in request with students not near enough or otherwise 
unable to attend courses at the centres. 


Professor Edmund J. James, the new President of 
the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, was born in 1855, in Jacksonville, Ill. 
After preparing for college at the Illinois State Nor- 
mal School, he entered the Northwestern University, 
and later went to Harvard. Subsequently he studied 
in Germany, taking the degree of Ph, D., at Halle, in 
1877. Returning to America, he taught as the prin- 
cipal of an Illinois High School, and in the Illinois 
State Normal School, from whence he was called to 
the University of Pennsylvania, as Professor of Pub- 
lic Finance and Administration. He has filled his 
chair here with great distinction, building up the 
Wharton School until it has no competitor in 
America in its particular lines of study. Professor 
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James has twice declined offers to leave Philadelphia, 
once asthe President of a Western University, and 
ag.in last year as Professor of Political Economy at 
Harvard. Heis President of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, and holds offices and 
membership in many learned societies. 


To the part that Dr. William Pepper has taken in the 
cause of University Extension in America none can 
be insensible or unappreciative. His efforts are so 
continuous in building up to the highest educational 
dignity the great institution of which he isthe honored 
Provost, and his earnestness so untiring that the debt 
a grateful public owes him is passing the stage of 
computation. Provost Pepper in entering upon the 
Extension movement loaned it all his vigor and 
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personal enthusiasm. At his own house the prelimi- 
nary steps to organization were taken, and it was there, 
under his individual direction, that the first society 
for spreading university teaching, which had up to 
that time exhibited any practical vitality in America, 
was put on arunning basis. It is a high tribute to 
Provost Pepper’s discernment that he should have 
sought out the English answer to the popular cry for 
a cheaper university, and one that would not sit still 
within its four walls, but would move about seeking 
to teach and train. Itis a tribute to his knowledge of 
the needs of the work that he gathered into it men 
and women so well calculated to give it character and 
permanence. He has shown a liberality and demo- 
cracy that the leader of learned institutions every- 
where might right worthily pattern from. 


University Extension for 1891-1892. 


Book News for September will contain a series of articles illustrating, explaining and 
describing the best way and methods of gaining the benefits of University Extension. These 
articles will give directions for organizing centres and student associations, and schemes for 


The 
Special 


home study. Lists of lecture-courses and subjects of study will be described in detail. 
books required, and best method of obtaining them, will be given, with the price. 
methods of study for classes and individuals, for those near large libraries and distant from 
them, will be explained. The best method and the cost of undertaking this work for one 
person, for a family, for a club, for a church society, a Young Men’s Christian Association, or 
a village or city, will be told by experts. A map of the United States, indicating all centres 
then organized, will be published. All that can be known of the work and extent of 
University Extension in the United States for 1891-2 will be given in September Book News. 
Every question which an inquirer, a lecturer, a teacher, or a pupil can ask, will be answered in 


this special number. 


From month to month all about 


University Extension 


In 


Book NEWws. 


Anarticle on the relation of the Student's Asssociations to the University 


Extension Movement will appear in June Book NEws. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY. 


APPENDICUL2 HISTORICH; OR, SHREDS OF HISTORY 
Hunc on A Horn. By Fred. W. Lucas. With maps. 


Quarto, $7.35; by mail, $7.64. 


CANADA AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION. By Gold- 
win Smith, D.C. L. With map and appendices: a, Mr. 
Henry W. Darling, on Banking; 6, Mr. Thomas Shaw, 
on Agriculture in Ontario; c, Mr. T. D. Ledyard, on 
Mining. 325 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

A sound book on a great question is the verdict which will 
be passed on this valuable contribution to the now all-import- 
ant topic of Canada, and however much we may join issue 
with Mr. Goldwin Smith’s conclusions, everyone must feel 
that here is an admirable and careful statement of the case 
both for and against annexation. The first part of the book 
is devoted to what might be called sketching in the back- 
ground. The history of Canada is traced, and the results of 
confederation clearly set forth, but what is of more particular 
interest at the present time is the part devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the Canadian question proper. Without going 
into all the details, it will suffice to. say that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith believes that England is trying to keep Canada in a state 
of dependence which is prejudicial to her best interests. 
Perpetual separation from the Union Mr. Smith believes to be 
impos-ible, and he thinks, in justice to the people of Canada, 
the expenditure of scores of millions on railways and other 
political works, the object of which is to keep Canada for- 
ever separate, should be at once stopped. 
says, “‘ who deals with the Canadian question first of all clear 
his mind of the confusion between a colony and a depen- 
dency. . . . The States of America ae colonies of England, 
though they are dependencies no longer,’ and though he 
calls “annexation”? an improper term. he is ready to admit 
that a uaion of Canada with the American Republic might 
be made on equal and honorable terms like that of Scotland 
with England, and that Canada, if admitted to the councils 
of the Union, might render great services to England. Though 
it is difficult to gauge the sentiment of Canadians, the major- 
ity are undoubtedly in favor of free trade with their con- 
tinent, and the commercial advantages resulting from such a 
union would be manifestly great. Mr. Goldwin Smith does 
not always carry conviction; his beok will doubtless arouse 
keen opposition, but it is an able and brilliant contribution to 
the problem of the future of Canada, and one of the most 
important topics of the day. Publishers’ Circular. 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND ARMY CORPS IN THE ARMY 
OF THE POTOMAC. By Francis A. Walker, U. S. 
Vols. With portraitsand maps. New edition. 737 pp. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this history is one of 
the best that the war has produced. The work is more than 
the history of a single corps, for it practically describes at 
length most of the operations of the Army of the Potomac. 

N.Y. Sun. 


RECORDS OF THE Past. Being English Translations 
of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt and Western Asia, 
New series, Edited by A. H. Sayce; Hon. LL.D. 
Dublin; Hon. D.D. Edinburgh. Vol. II. 2c8 pp. 
12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.50, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


PUBLISHER AND HIs FRIENDS. Memoirs and 

Correspondence of the late John Murray. With an 

account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 

1768-1843. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. Intwo volumes. 

With portraits. 1045 pp. 8vo, $6.75; by mail, $7.15. 
See review. 


“Let him,” he ~ 
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BUCKEYE- HAWKEYE SCHOOL-MASTER; OR, THE LIFE 
OF CARL MACKENZIE. Dedicated to the School-Teachers 
of America by one of the Teachers. 176 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

An account, cast in the form of a personal narrative of the 
life of a school-teacher in Ohio. The author does not 

“claim for the book any special literary merit,’’ only reality. 


CHARLES DARWIN. His Life and Work. By Charles 
Frederick Holder. Author of ‘ Elements of Zodlogy,” 
“ Living Lights,” etc. Illustrated. Leaders in Science 
series. 279 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


FURTHER RECORDS, 1848-1883. <A Series of Letters 
by Frances Anne Kemble. Forming a Sequel to 
“ Records of a Girlhood” and “ Records of Later Life.” 
With a portrait of Mrs. Charles Kemble. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1 67. 

The vivacity of Fanny Kemble’s penis well known from 
her memoirs, and it does not grow tame with years. The 
subjects upon which she exercises her faculty of writing 
simple, gossipy letters in the present volume are more mono- 
tonous than in the previous two volumes, but the life of the 
writer is infused even into the details of housekeeping and 
the annoyances of age, and what she says is often readable 
when it is not perhaps profitable. The present series of 
letters is principally from the year 1874, when she was settled 
in Philadelphia, to 1877, when she returned to England, and 
is concerned with domestic particulars. Towards the end of 
the volume are some letters of travel in Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, and Italy, and a separate batch dating from 1848 to 
1883. The text is frequently interrupted by bracketed pas- 
sages in which reminiscences of some person mentioned are 
set down; and these are the more important parts. The 
collection, however, adds very little to our knowledge of the 
writer or to her anecdotes of the past. There are occasion- 
ally passages which good taste would have excised; but the 
absence of proper editing is the most noticeable defect of the 
work. N. Y. Evening Post. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKB. Autobiography, Diary, 
and Correspondence. Edited by Edward Everett Hale. 
With Portrait and Index. 419 pp, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

Dr. Clarke never completed his autobiography, which he 
began to write in 1883. It brings the story of his life down 
to 1840, after which his diary and letters carry it on. His 
home was Newton, Mass., until 1833. On leaving the 
Divinity School he took up missionary work in the West. In 
after life he was fond of referring to his adventures in Ken- 
tucky. In 1840 he returned East; a year later he became 
pastor of the Church of the Disciples in Boston, over which 
he continued until his death in 1888, Dr. Hale has supplied 
missing links and written a chapter on the character of the 
man. A list of Dr. Clarke’s writings, including those which 
appeared in periodicals and pamphlet form, is given. Among 
the letters given are several written to fmerson, the Chan- 
nings, Margaret Fuller and other distinguished writers. 


Joun Ruskin: His LIFE AND TEACHING. By J. 
Marshall Mather. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
174 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
A sympathetic and accurate sketch of John Ruskin, with 
the details drawn from his autobiographical writings. 


LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL WILLIAM T. 
SHERMAN. By Distinguished Men of his time: ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, Gen. O. O. Howard, Hon. Geo. W. Childs, 
Gen. Henry Slocum. Gen. Horatio C. King, Senator 
Manderson, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Admiral Porter, 
General Horace Porter, Senator Hawley, Hon. Thomas 
C. Fletcher, Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. With 
portrait and illustrations. 479 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.26. 

A somewhat hap-hazard series of papers on the life of Gen. 

William T. Sherman, with much that is interesting in inci- 

dent and little that is worth having as history or biography. 
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LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. With 
extracts from his Journals and Correspondence. Edited 
by Samuel Longfellow, In three volumes. With por- 
traits. New edition. 1374 pp. 12mo, $4.50; by mail, 
$4.90. 

A rearrangement in more continuous form of the ‘Life ”’ 
which appeared in 1886 and the “ Final Memorials,” con- 
taining journals and letters, published in 1887, the whole 
making a more complete biography than was originally 
issued. 


LivEs OF TWELVE GooD MEN. Martin Joseph Routh, 
Hugh James Rose, Charles Marriott, Edward Hawkins, 
Samuel Wilberforce, Richard Lynch Cotton, Richard 
Greswell, Henry Octavius Coxe, Henry Longueville 
Mansel, William Jacobson, Charles Page Eden, Charles 
Longuet Higgins. By John William Burgon, B. D. 
New edition, with portraits, 484 pp. 8vo, $4.00; by 
mail, $4.23. 

The twelve men whose lives are told here with great 
enthusiasm were all Oxford men in the fir-t two-thirds of the 
current century. Martin Joseph Routh, President of Mag- 
dalen, elected Fellow 1775, died 1854; Hugh James Rose, 
initiator of the Tractarian movement; Charles Marriott, editor 
ofthe “ Library of the Fathers ;’’ Edward Hawkins, the great 
Provost of Oriel; Bishop Sanuel Wilberforce; Richard 
Lynch Cotton; Richard Greswell, founder of the Oxford 
“New Museum,” “Ashmolean Society,” etc.; Henry 
Octavius Coxe, the Librarian of the Bodleian; Henry 
Longueville Mansel, the Bampton lecturer and philosophic 
writer; Bishop William Jacobson; Charles Page Eden; 
Dr. Charles Longuet Higgins, the well-known physician. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Edited, 
with a preface and notes by the Duc De Broglie, of 
the French Academy. Translated by Raphaél Ledos 
De Beaufort, F. R. Hist. S. With an introduction by 
the Honorable Whitelaw Reid, American Minister in 
Paris, Volumes I and II. With fac-simile letters and 
portraits. 342-392 pp. 8vo, each $1.90; by mail, $2.11. 

See review. 


PEEL. By J. R. Thursfield, Twelve English States- 
men. 246 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; 
limp cloth, 45 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 

Mr. Thursfield’s biography has the advantage, or disadvan- 
tage, of coming out just as another memoir of the same states- 
man has appeared. In point of literary merit, in sprightliness 
of tone, and general readability, Mr. McCarthy’s volume is, 
we think, the better of thetwo. The pages of the other look 
a trifle dull and a trifle dry. Still, it is more the look than 
anything else; and Mr. Thursfield’s “‘ Life of Peel”’ will be 
found on closer acquaintance to represent a faithful and sym- 
pathetic tribute to his subject. The story of the public career 
of four-and-forty years is told again. The writer describes 
Sir Robert as “intensely sensitive, intensely passionate, and 
intensely self-conscious ;”’ credits him with being the most 
“‘ consummate master of the histrionics of debate ;”’ and does 
justice to his ruling principle of “‘ intellectual sincerity,” to 
his “splendid powers and magnificent achievements.” 

London Bookseller. 


The twelfth and last in the series of “Twelve English 
Statesmen.”” Peel’s career practically covers the opening of 
the present era of English politics. It is told in this 
account sympathetically, but without special insight. 


PEPERO, THE Boy-ArtIstT. A brief Memoir of James 
Jackson Jarves, Jr. Byhis father. With a portrait and 
illustrations. 69 pages, and thirty-one drawings. 
Quarto, $3.00; by mail, $3.13. 

A sketch by the father of his son, whodied at fifteen, in 

1884, leaving sketches, reproduced in this volume, of great 

promise. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LETTERS OF A LADY OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 1721-1771. Edited by Emily 
F. D. Osborn. With four illustrations. 187 pp. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.04. 
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Memoirs are the back-stairs of history, and up this modest 
flight Miss Osborn conducts us very agreeably. Her ances- 
tress, whose letters are here presented, was Sarah Byng, 
daughter of the first Lord Torrington, and sister of the 
unfortunate Admiral Byng. She was born in 1693, at 
Southill, in Bedfordshire, and married in 1710 her next-door 
neighbor, Mr. John Osborn, son and heir of Sir John Osborn, 
of Chicksands. Mr. Osborn died a year before his father, 
and in 1720 his little boy succeeded to the baronetcy as Sir 
Danvers. Mrs. Osborn became her son’s guardian. She 
had the entire management of his estate, and a great portion 
of these leiters is occupied with details of domestic adminis- 
tration, In 1740, Sir Danvers married Lady Mary Montague, 
daughter of Lord Halifax; but she died after three years of 
married life. Her husband lived till 1753, when he died 
at New York, of which he had just been appointed Governor. 
He left two sons, George and John; and on his death, his 
mother, now sixty years old, found herself for a second time 
burdened with the care of children und the guardianship ofa 
landed property. She lived to see both her grandsons grown 
up, and a son and heir born to the elder of them. She died 
in 1775. The letters of which this book is composed are 
addressed, in earlier days to her brothers, in middle life to 
her son, and in old age to her younger grandson. Their 
interest lies, not in anything that concerns their literary form 
but in the light shed on the social, political and domestic life 
of those years when George II. and George III. were the 
occupants of the English throne. Spectator. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND HIS 
ADMINISTRATION. By L. E. Chittenden, his Register 
of the Treasury. With portrait and index, 470 pp. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.12. 

Mr. Chittenden’s recent magazine papers on topics con- 


- nected with the Administration of Lincoln have called forth 


many requests for their expansion. In yielding to these 
appeals he has produced the present elaborate record of a 
period concerning which he saw so much and of which he 
formed a conspicuous part. Above the grade of a clerk, he 
is now the last survivor of those of the Treasury Department 
who were connected with the issue of securities during the 
war. Since the military and naval history of the period has 
been written with such expansive fullness, a contribution from 
such hands concerning the finances of the time enters a field 
not heretofore filled to overflowing. It is a valuable record 
that he gives us. Here is material for historians and here is 
a volume which those who are not historians will read with 
pleasure and profit. Mr. Chittenden begins with the memor- 
able campaign which resulted in Lincoln’s first election. In 
that contest he had an active share, and in the stirring events 
which succeeded it before the inauguration took place he was 
a leading participant, He writes of many details of the 
Baltimore plot to assassinate the new President and of the 
steps taken by himself and others to defeat it. Among other 
statements that have value as original testimony is one in 
regard to the disguise said to have been adopted by the 
President. The knitted woolen cap with which he had 
provided himself on the train was simply the cap commonly 
worn by travelers by rail in those days as a relief from the 
uncomfortable heat of the period. It was in no sense a dis 
guise; in fact, there was no need for disguise, since he spent 
the night between Philadelphia and Washington in a sleeping 


car, and slept until awakened near the latter city. 
NV. Y. Times, 


ROBERT BROWNING: CHIEF POET OF THE AGE. By 
William G. Kingsland. New edition, with biographical 
and other additions. With portrait and fac-simile letter. 
16mo, white and gold, $1.25, postpaid. ; 

An account of the poet, about equally divided between his 
life and a running summary of his works, arranged so as to 
begin with the simpler productions. 


Stiya. A Carlisle Indian Girl at Home. Founded 
on the author’s Actual Observations. By Embe. _Illus- 
trated. 115 pp. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 59 cents. — 

Stiya’s story of her return from Carlisle to an adobe hut in 

Pueblo, the home of her parents, tells briefly and simply of 
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the degrading conditions to be contended against if the years 
of training at the Indian School in the east are to benefit the 
future life of the student or her people. Her refusal to 
resume the Indian dress and attend the dance, brought upon 
her family the persecution of the governor, by whose order 
they were publicly whipped. Through her courageous en- 
durance of this humiliating and unjust punishment Stiya 
gained her father’s sympathy, and his determination to win 
by labor the means to provide his family with comforts, to 
which his daughter had by degrees accustomed them. This 
ends the story. The little book should encourage Stiya’s 
brothers and sisters to a like struggle for freedom; thus will 
the civilizing efforts of each returned Indian boy and girl have 
as good effect. 


THE CENTENARY LIFE OF WESLEY. 
Kenyon. With portrait and illustrations. 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A biography drawn from familiar sources in a familiar 
style, useful for those wishing to take a rapid view of 

Wesley’s life, but written with no great skill or penetration, 


THE EARL OF Mayo. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.L.E.,.M.A., LL.D. With 
portrait and map. Rulers of India. 206 pp. 12mo, 
54 cents; by mail, 64 cents. A 

Sir W. Hunter has followed up his admirable sketch of the 
career of the Marquis of Dalhousie with an equally striking 
memoir of the Earl of Mayo. This book is a fit supplement 
to the former. Lord Mayo’s task in India was to take up 
and work out the great designs of Indian statesmanship which 
were interrupted by the Indian Mutiny. * * * From no 

popular work, so far as we know, is it possible to gain a 

clearer notion of the way in which the British Government 

is carried on at headquarters in India than in this luminous 
epitome. Out of the seven departments divided among the 
members of the Supreme Counsel Lord Mayo retained two, 
the Foreign Department and that of Public Works, Sir 

William Hunter finds the secret of Lord Mayo’s success as 

an Indian Viceroy “in his openness to suggestion and to 

plans of administrative improvement, followed by a carefully 
protracted period of criticism and scrutiny, and backed by 
steadfastness in the practical action which consummated it.”’ 

It was by the persistent exercise of these qualities that he 

was able to render to India inestimable benefit in financial 

reforms, the development of the railway system, the institu- 
tion of great works of irrigation, and the careful supervision 
of the feudatory States. His assassination when visiting the 
penal settlement of the Andaman Islands, with the purpose 
of judging of the effect of the ameliorative system introduced 
by his orders has a pathetic interest only equalled by that of 
the Phoenix Park tragedy. With such illuminating instruc- 
tion as is provided in these powerful biographies of Sir 

William Hunter, India should no longer remain a sealed 

book to the mass of Englishmen at home. 

Manchester Times and Examiner. 


THE MARQUESS CORNWALLIS. By W.S. Seton-Karr, 
Esq. Rulers of India. With map. 200 pp. 12mo, 
54 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


By Edith C. 
404 pp. 75 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER Scott. From the 
original manuscript at Abbotsford. Popular edition. 
621 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

_ The Popular Edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Journal, just 

issued by the Messrs. Harper, makes a single duodecimo 

volume of about 600 pages in fair type. The binding is a 

sober brown and quite presentable. Substantially the public 

is as well served by this as by the more costly and elegant 
edition. MN. Y. Evening Post. 


THE Kinc’s Son; or, A MEMOIR OF BILLY BRay. 
Compiled chiefly from his own memoranda. By F. H. 
Bourne. Twenty-eighth edition. Revised and enlarged. 
159 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

The memoir of a Cornish miner, born 1794, died 1868, 
who was converted in early manhood, passed his days in 
revival work and exhortations, and had a rude and untutored 
eloquence of great simplicity and power. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN DICKINSON. 1732-1808. 
Prepared at the request of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. By Charles J. Stillé, LL. D. With 
portrait and index. 437 pp. 8vo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.46. 

See review. 


THE LIFE OF FERDINAND MAGELLAN AND THE FIRST 
CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE, 1480-1521. By 
F. H. H. Guillemard, M, A., M.D., Cantab. With por- 
traits, illustrations and maps. Great Explorers. Indexed. 
353 pp. 12mo,90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE ARTHUR MACMURROUGH 
KAVANAGH. A Biography. Compiled by his cousin, 
Sarah L. Steele. From papers chiefly unpublished. 
With portrait. 349 pp. 8vo, $3,60; by mail, $3.88. 

See review. 


THE SOVEREIGNS AND COURTS OF EUROPE. By 
“ Politikos.” With portraits. 439 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 

_ by mail, $1.24. 

“‘ Politikos”? prefaces his work with the observation, 
“ History has ceased to be written in the names of kings and 
princes,” This is an odd admission, perhaps, seeing that the 
book itself comprises a series of biographies of emperors, 
kings, and princes, and the biographical element in his 
volumes far outweighs the historical. “ Politikos” is 
doubtless a sound judge in such matters, and knows that 
personal anecdote is more pleasing to the general reader 
than discussions on legislative or international politics, or 
economic and social movements. Why, then, should he 
austerely announce his faith in “the people who make 
history” and “the new historical method?” His bcok 
does not by any means respond to the sentiments of his 
preface. It is the sovereign ruler, not the sovereign people, 
that figures in his pages, and the presentation is, on the 
whole, decidedly interesting. Saturday Review. 


TRAVEL. 


A SoctaL DEPARTURE. How Orthodocia and I 
Went Around the World by Ourselves. By Sara Jeanette 
Duncan. Illustrated. 305 pp. American series. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


Across East AFRICAN GLACIERS. An Account of the 
First Ascent of Kilimanjaro. By Dr. Hans Meyer. 
Translated from the German by E. H.S. Calder. With 
forty illustrations and three maps. The frontispiece and 
eight photographs printed in Germany. Quarto, $7.75 ; 
by mail, $8.15. 

With this handsome volume, embodying a full account 
of Dr. Meyer’s successful expedition to Kilimanjaro in the 
autumn of 1889, the first chapter in the historic life of the 
twin-crested African monarch has been worthily closed. To 
be sure Kibo alone was actually scaled; but Kibo is by 
far the higher of the two peaks, its elevation being now 
determined at 19,720 feet. Even rugged Mawenzi was 
ascended to an altitude of 16,140 feet, or within 1430 of the 
summit; and both were so carefully studied from every 
standpoint that our knowledge of this huge volcanic mass 
may now be regarded as complete in all its salient features. 

Partly to the experience of African travel acquired on two 
previous occasions, and partly to the able co-operation of his 
associate, Herr Purtscheller, a seasoned Alpine climber, 
Dr. Meyer was indebted for the triumphant issue of his third 
attempt, which will always rank high in the annals of 
mountain exploration. No less than sixteen days altogether 
were spent between the altitudes of 15,000 and 20,000 feet, 
that is to say, in a rarified atmosphere where the proportion 
of oxygen falls as low as 55 or 50 per cent., and even less 
Yet in that time four ascents had been made of Kibo and 
three of Maweuzi. 

The work is splendidly illustrated with many wood-cuts, and 
ascore of colored plates, prepared by Mr. E. T. Compton, from 
photographs by the author. There are also three fine maps 
embodying the results of the surveys, but defective in some 
of the topographical details. A reformed (remanie) glacier 
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observed on the slope of Kibo as low down as 15,910 feet 
does not appear on the large-scale map of Kilimanjaro. The 
translation is well executed, fluent and idiomatic. Academy. 


As WE Saw Ir IN '90. By Grace Carew Sheldon. 
248 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 

This is the title of an original and lively record of a sum- 
mer spent in European travel. Miss Carew Sheldon is 
known through her business ventures in the Woman’s Ex- 
change of Buffalo and as the writer of certain vivacious 
foreign correspondence published in the Courier of that city. 
These letters, with some additions, are now incorporated into 
book form, with a name which exactly describes the nature 
of the contents. The main characteristics are a gay humor 
and admirable good temper that knows how to adjust itself 
to the exigencies of journeying in far lands, and forgets not 
Touchstone’s monition to travelers. It is difficult to say 
anything new concerning the well-beaten routes of the Old 
World, but Miss Sheldon manages to impart an air of fresh- 
ness to all she touches with her graphic pen. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

Japan. A Sailor's Visit to the Island Empire. By 
M.B.Cook. 146 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

An American, Captain M. B. Cook, of Friendship, 
Maine, gives his impressions of a recent and evidently very 
enjoyable visit to constitutional Japan. ‘The three chief 
cities and the two larger ports seem to have comprised his 
itinerary, so that little outside the familiar track of all 
travelers was seen. He has utilized his reading of American 
and other books on Japan, but in his didactic chapters is not 
especially interesting. More pleasurable are his impressions of 
the people, and their outdoor life and amusements, and of 
the gentle charm of the native ladies whom he and his party 
met indoors as well as out. His picture of the promulgation 
of the Constitution in 1889, and the characteristic popular 
celebration is very spirited. One cannot easily tire of a well- 
told trip to Kioto, and the Captain tells a good story of the 
pleasant people and things in the “ Blossom Capital” and its 
neighborhood, rich in legend and historical aasociation. 

NV. Y. Evening Post. 

Our ITaty. By Charles Dudley Warner, author of 
“ Their Pilgrimage,”’ ‘‘ Studies in the South and West,” 
“ A Little Journey in the World.” Profusely illustrated. 
With index. 226 pp. Quarto, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

See review. 

THE First CROSSING OF GREENLAND. By Fridtjof 
Nansen. Translated from the Norwegian by Hubert 
Majendie Gepp, B. A. With portraits, maps and numer- 
ous illustrations. In two volumes. 8vo, $7.85; by mail, 
$8.40. 

These volumes would have been greatly improved by a 
judicious process of condensation. There was barely more 
material than was required for one, but it has been indus- 
triously padded and filled out so as tomake two, It is only 
just, however, to add that both volumes are handsomely 
printed and profusely illustrated, the camera carried by the 
explorer having been used with excellent effect. The narra- 
tive presents Dr. Nansen as the best modern type of the 
Arctic explorer. He has courage, judgment and common- 
sense, and while he is an enthusiast in advocating certain 
theories, he has a practical genius for mastering all the details 
of equipment and subsistence in high latitudes. He believed 
that Greenland could be crossed from East to West, and 
speedily he convinced the world that the feat was not only 
possible, but comparatively easy. He also believes that the 
North Pole can be reached if a boat strong enough to resist 
the nip of the floes can be built. In the course of a few years 
it will be known whether an explorer, following the track of 
DeLong through Behring sea, will emerge among the floes 
of East Greenland, with which the daring Norwegians and 
Lapps battled many days before they could set out on their 
march to Godthaab. N.Y. Tribune. 
THE LoG OF A JACK TAR; OR, THE LIFE OF JAMES 

CuoycE, MASTER MARINER. Now first published with 
O’Brien’s Captivity in France. Edited by Commander 
V. Lovett Cameron, R. N. With introduction and 
notes. Illustrated. 379 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 
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Choyce’s narrative is fairly good reading, and quite in 
place in an adventure series. Choyce was, or professes to 
have been (for we stand on our guard) a whaler, who was 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards in the South Seas early in the 
great war, remained for years a captive in Peru, was 
exchanged about 1801, and immediately pressed on board 
the A/e/ampus, in the West Indies, deserted from the navy at 
home, and went whaling once more, was captured by a 
French privateer, passed himself off as a Spaniard, volunteered 
into the French navy to get out of prison, escaped to an 
English blockading squadron, fought in the action in the 
Basque Roads, again deserted, again took to whaling, went 
as mate, and then master, in successive voyages to the South 
Seas, after the peace, and, finally, being overcome with 
rheumatism, went on shore for good, having accumulated 
means enough to stand an old messmate a glass of grog and 
something to eat now and then. Here is an adventurous 
life enough, and the sketch is filled up with incidents innu- 
merable, all told in a rapid, headlong way, which certainly 
has a great air of truth. It is in favor of the authenticity of 
the story that Choyce never stops to insist on the nautical 
details. A genuine sailor rarely does. They are matters of 
course to him, and he does not believe the landsman would 
understand them if they were given. Choyce (or the pseudo- 
Choyce) hits off the various personages of his tales brightly, 
Drunken sailors and skippers, naval officers and French 
gendarmes, Spanish officials or planters, the English or rather 
Irish adventurers, who were numerous in Teru, and the 
prisoners at Verdun, who appear in rapid succession in his 
pages. have an undeniable air of life. There is no heroic 
pose about Choyce. We are afraid that he was in many 
ways “anterior to morals,’ which is rather in favor of his 
reality than otherwise. His readiness to become a “ Chris- 
tian” in South America, if he was likely to gain by it, and the 
promptitude with which, after knocking down a big French- 
man who attempted to extort “ garnish” from him, he then 
extorted it himself from a newcomer in prison, is true to life. 
Captain O’Brien’s narrative needs no bush. It well deserved 
reprinting ; but it should have been reprinted entire, and 
not, as it has been here, with suppressions, which, though 
they are of no great importance, do yet spoil the complete- 
ness of the book. Some account of Donat O’Brien might 
also have been given, if it had only been a paragraph of 
dates, Saturday Review. 


BALLOvu’s ALASKA, THE NEW ELporapo. A Sum- 
mer Journey to Alaska, By Maturin M. Ballou. Tour- 
ist’s edition, with maps. 355 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents. 

Mr. Ballou’s journey to Alaska and studies for his “ Pic- 
turesque Alaska” have crystallized in a guide-book, conven- 
ient in form, supplied with necessary and useful hints as to 
routes, expenses, methods, etc., with the boiled-down quintes- 
sence of his larger books given in a small, portable Guide, 
where it is conveniently arranged and very intelligently pre- 
sented for the use of tourists. NV. Y. lndependent. 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA AND THE RETURN WITH 
EMIN PasHA, By Major Gaetano Casati. ‘Translated 
from the original Italian manuscript by the Hon. Mrs. 
J. Randolph Clay, assisted by Mr. I. Walter Savage 
Landor. With portrait and upwards of one hundred 
and fifty illustrations, colored plates, and four maps. 
Biographical preface by Captain Manfredo Camperio. 
In two voluines. 722 pp. 8vo, $7.50; by mail, $8.05. 

See review. 


RELIGION. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS AND STORIES 
OF THE SAINTS AS ILLUSTRATED IN ART. By Clara 
Erskine Clement. Edited by Katherine E. Conway. 
Second edition. Illustrated, with Index. 349 pp. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

A reissue, edited by Mrs. Katherine E. Conway, of a 
familiar book of reference which first appeared in 1871, and 
has been much improved in the interval. It is well indexed 
and is a useful handbook. 
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An EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. By John Pearson, 
D. D. With an analysis by the late W. H. Mill, D. D. 
Vol. II. The Ancient and Modern Library of Theo- 
logical Literature. 248 pp. 12mo, 30 cents; by mail, 
39 cents. 


For the many good and cheap reprints in this series the 
publishers deserve the thanks of all Churchmen, and this 
volume is a particularly welcome addition. 

London Publishers Circular. 


ARE THEY Not SAFE WITH Him? By Henry Drum- 
mond. 16mo, oblong, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 


Four verses, one to a page, on the text from Revelation, 
“ There shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying,” 
comprised in ten leaves with a cover, 


A SKETCH-BOOK OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPATE. 
By Hermon Griswold Batterson, D. D. With portrait 
of John Williams. New edition. Revised and enlarged. 
With appendix. 389 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. 

The violet covers of this book and the episcopal device 
depicted thereon are in external correspondence with the 
nature of the subject. It is the third edition, enlarged and 
revised, of Dr, Batterson’s account of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. An appendix contains 
notice of the Church in Hayti and Mexico, and gives a list 
of clergymen who were elected to the episcopate, but who 
had either declined the honor or whose election was not 
confirmed. The sketch-book begins with a selection of 
papers relative to the Episcopate of Scotland, designed to 
show the succession from Canterbury to Connecticut. From 
Bishop Seabury, consecrated in 1784, to Bishop Jackson, 
consecrated in 1891, there have been 156 of these Diocesans, 
memorial sketches of whom are given in this volume. A 
portrait of Bishop Williams (Presiding Bishop) appears on 
the frontispiece, and his name closes a list giving the suc- 
cession of ‘ Archbishops” in the American Church. 
Dr. Batterson uses the term advisedly, though confessing it 
will “ make some churchmen shiver ;” he goes on to remark 
that the term means no more than “ presiding bishop,’ and 
asks why we should be frightened at the zame, as we have 
the ¢hing itself. This edition of the Sketch-Book is dedi- 
cated to Bishop Whittaker, of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


Essays IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE West. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D. D., D.C. L. 
397 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail $1.46. 

The scholarly and very interesting essays which constitute 
this little volume are, in part, portions of a design which the 
writer had long intended to carry into effect. This design 
was to carefully examine the religious teaching of represen- 
tative prophetic masters of the West, and see if it did not 
help towards a better understanding of the Christian Creed. 
The essays included in the volume are: ‘The Myths of 
Plato,” ‘‘ The Dramatist as Prophet,” “ Aéschylus,”’ “ Euri- 
pides as a Religious Teacher,”’ “ Dionysius the Areopagite,”’ 
“Origins and Beginnings of Christian Philosophy,” ‘On 
Some Points in Browning’s View of Life,’ ‘* The Relation 
of Christianity to Art,” ‘Christianity as the Absolute 
Religion,” and ‘ Benjamin Whichcote.”’ 

Londvun Publishers’ Circular. 


“First!’’ A TALK WitH Boys. By Henry Drum- 
mond, F. G. S. Author of “Greatest Thing in the 
World,” etc. Author’s edition. 30 pp. 12mo, paper, 
in white and silver, 28 cents; by mail, 32 cents; glazed 
paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

This address’was delivered in Glasgow, at the City Hall, 
to members of the Boys’ Brigade, some fourteen hundred 
boys being present. It is now published in convenient form 
fur the boys of America. Preface. 
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K1nc’s CHAPEL SERMONS. By Andrew Preston Pea- 
body, D.D., LL.D. 340 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
So long as simplicity and godly sincerity retain their power 
such sermons as these will be read with profit and delight. Dr. 
Peabody has long been recognized as a divine holding a 
mediating position between the Unitarians and the Trinitarians 
where he might be claimed by both. In this volume he 
asserts that the divine is unqualified and therefore incapable 
of the relations of more or less, that it entered into the 
nature of Jesus, that as much of God as could be incarnate in 
humanity was incarnate in him, and that the main objection 
he has felt to the doctrine of the Trinity is that in the old 
way of stating it, which he believes to be now passing away, 
it made two distinct Gods of the Father and the Son. The 
volume contains rich, mellow and ripe discourse, which must 
have come like benedictions from the pulpit. The closing 
address is in commemoration of the late Rev. H. W. Foote, 
of King’s Chapel, Boston, one of the sweetest, most artless 
and genuine spirits that ever plead with men in the pulpit. 
Independent. 


LETTERS FROM ROME. On the occasion of the 
(Ecumenical Council. 1869-1870. By the Rev. 
Thomas Mozley,M.A. Intwo volumes. 892 pp. 12mo, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.80. 

Thomas Mozley, the writer of these letters, is now eighty- 
five years old. With his two brothers, James and John— 
there were three others—he was deeply involved in the 
Oxford movement. Newman became his tutor at Oriel in 
1826, and he and his brother John married Newman’s sisters, 
Harriett and Jemima, in 1836. When he became a Fellow 
of Oriel in 1829, Newman had great hopes of him, but they 
were hardly justified by the event. His “ Reminiscences,” 
published in 1882, was certainly the most entertaining of the 
many books which have been written concerning the Oxford 
movement. As to its accuracy and fairness, that is another 
matter. When he sent Newman the MS. of the first ninety- 
nine chapters, the Cardinal warned him that some of the 
many he abused were living still, and that the dead had living 
friends. But apparently none of these things moved him, 
for it does not seem possible that any abusive, spiteful, or 
malicious matter was left out. The temper of these letters is 
much the same as that of the “ Reminiscences ;” perhaps a 
little less malicious, because dealing less with personal 
acquaintances and friends. They are the letters of a man 
who has no illusions, but who has given up so many that he 
is hard and cynical. They were written for the London 
Times, and if Newman read them as they came out, it must 
have been with mingled sympathy and indignation. In his 
introduction Mozley says: ‘“ Over all the matters handled I 
now think with more gravity.” He could hardly think of 
them with less. It takes aman who has been almost con- 
verted to another creed and has somehow saved himself to 
show it up with all its imperfections on its head. Occasion- 
ally Mr. Mozley wrote and forwarded an editorial for the 
Times, and some of his editorials are given. Their difference 
from his epistolary style is creditable to his facility. He 
simulates the thunder of the regular Zimes leading article 
very well indeed. XN. Y. Evening Post 


OuR PRAYER-BOOK IN HIstorRy, LITERATURE AND 
CHURCH LoRE. With some reminiscences of Parson, 
Clerk and Sexton in the Olden Times. By J. W. Hard- 
man, LL. D., of the University of Dublin. 12mo, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 

This is a remarkably interesting book, which must not be 
confounded with the ordinary manual. It abounds with 
curious lore and learning. Any one familiar with the service, 
who reads it will find himself sensibly enriched by what it 
tells him. The “Order for the Administration of the Holy 
Communion’”’ is a specially excellent chapter; but the whole 
is good. There is a story, under “ Baptism,” of Dean Burgon 
refusing to christen a child “ Venus ”’ (it was a boy, by-the- 
way). He was told that the child’s grandfather had the 
name. Theold man was sent for, and it turned out that he 
was “ Sylvanus,”’ but called “ Venus” for short. Venus is 
not an unknown name for girls in England, and might pass as 
well as Diana. Spectator. 
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Sermons. Second Series. Preached in Clifton 
Chapel. 1888-1890, By the Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A, 
224 pp. 12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.46. 

Clifton College now ranks high in the second row of our 
public schools, and its success is due to the labors of the 
writer of this volume, Mr. (now Archdeacon) Wilson. The 
doctrine and discipline of the place are those of Arnold and 
of Rugby, of which the late head-master is one of the fore- 
most exponents. The tone of the sermons may therefore be 
imagined—downright, liberal, strenuous. One of them is 
entitled, ‘‘ Mrs. Booth and the Salvation Army,” and was 
delivered on the occasion of her death, The last sermon is 
the preacher’s farewell to his boys. London Bookseller. 

These sermons were addressed to the boys in an English 
school containing boys of the better and wealthier classes 
just ready to enter University life, and are colored by the 
situation. They contain much excellent practical advice, 


joined toa comfortable acquiescence in the caste spirit. 


SERMONS AND ESSAYS ON THE APOSTOLICAL AGE. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor 
of University College, and Dean of Westminster. 
Ancient and Modern Library of Theological Literature. 
12mo, 30 cents; by mail, 39 cents. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By 
the late Joseph Barber Lightfoot, D. D., D.C. L., LL.D. 
314 pp. 12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.48. 
These sermons were preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral from 
1871 to 1875, and are marked by the simple but lofty spirit 
characteristic of Bishop Lightfoot. 


THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR: OR, ANECDOTES, 
SmmMILEs, EMBLEMS, ILLUSTRATIONS, Expository, 
SCIENTIFIC, GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND HoMI- 
LETIC, GATHERED FROM A WIDE RANGE OF HOME 
AND FoREIGN LITERATURE, ON THE VERSES OF THE 
BIBLE. By Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. Phillippians. 
Colossians. 697 pp. 8vo, $1.80; by mail, $2.04. 

A non-critical collection from a wide range of English and 
American homilies and commentators, chiefly evangelical, of 
reference and comment on each successive phrase in Philip- 
pians and Colossians. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN DISCOVERIES. With Map 
and Illustrations. By Henry A. Harper. Author of 
“Walks in [Palestine,’ “Goshen to Sinai,” etc., 
Fourth edition. Revised, with Notes, Errata and 
Appendix. With index and map. Printed for the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 418 pp. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

A careful summary in connection with the historical books 
of the Old Testament, of the results of the work of the Pales- 
tine Exploration fund, notes, errata, and an appendix being 
added to this fourth edition, the first having appeared in 


1889. 


THE Book oF Leviticus. By the Rev.S. H. Kellogg, 
D.D. Author of “The Jews; or, Prediction and Fulfil- 
ment,” “The Light of Asia” and “ The Light of the 
World,’’ etc. 566 pp. The Expositor’s Bible. 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. P 

By the author of “ The Jews; or, Predictions and Fulfil- 
ment.” An introduction deals with the origin and authority 
of Leviticus. The book itself is considered under two parts, 
viz., “ The tabernacle worship,”’ “ The law of the daily life.”’ 

An appendix deals with “The promises and threats of the 

covenant,” and ** Vows.” Publishers Weekly. 


By R. F. Horton, A. M. 


THE BooK OF PROVERBS. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, 


418 pp. The Expositor’s Bible. 
$1.25. F ; 

In making the Book of Proverbs a subject of expository 
lectures and practical sermons, the Rev. Mr. Horton found it 
necessary to treat the book as a uniform composition, follow- 
ing, chapter by chapter, the order which the compiler has 
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adopted, and bringing the scattered sentences together under 
subjects which are suggested by certain more striking points 
in the successive chapters. By this method the great bulk 
of the matter contained in the book is brought under review, 
either in the way of exposition or in the way of quotation 
and allusion. The introduction treats briefly of the origin 
of the book, and the compilation of the separate parts. 
Publishers’ Weekly, 


THE Book OF PSALMS. With introduction and notes, 
By the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D. Book I, Psalms 
I-XLI. The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, 
227 pp. 16mo, 81 cents; by mail, go cents. 

A very careful and excellent critical and historical study of 
the Psalms, which will be of great value to those who wish 
to ascertain their original and exact meaning and to assign 
them to their proper place in the history and development 
of revelation, and also as a contribution towards the higher 
study of their spiritual meaning and their devotional use. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE CHANGED Lire. An address. By Henry 
Drummond, F. R. S. E., F. G. S. Author of *: Greatest 
Thing in the World,” etc. Author's edition. 62 pp. 
12mo, paper, 28 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

No one who thoughtfully reads Professor Drummond’s 
sermonettes, written and printed in such inviting style, can 
help feeling bettered, by having kindlier thoughts toward 
others. 


THE D:VELOPMENT OF THEOLOGY IN GERMANY 
SINCE KANT, AND ITS PROGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SINCE 1825. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. Translated 
under the author’s supervision by J. Frederick Smith. 
Crown 8vo, $2.48; by mail, $2.68. 

Those who are preparing to embark on the weltering sea 
of German theological speculation will find a useful compass, 
at any rate for one part of their voyage, in Dr, Pfleiderer’s 
Development of Theology. ‘The first section of the work is 
the best. It is, if we may presume so to apply the term, 
apologetic, and aims at showing that German divines of the 
advanced school are not really destructive, but have only 
swept away antiquated superstitions to put something much 
better in their place. This aim the author carries out by a 
succinct and clear sketch of the movement of idealistic 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel, and of the co-ordinate 
phases of dogmatic theology. The only remark that need 
be made upon this section is that Dr. Pfleiderer does not 
point out what is the essential difference between modern 
Idealism and ancient Platonism, or why we should expect 
Idealism to destroy the Creed, when the Creed destroyed 
Platonism—that is to say, as a religion. The following 
section on Biblical and Historical Theology is useful, but not 
so serviceable as the former, partly because the subject does 
not admit of adequate treatment in so restricted a space, 
partly because of the writer’s personal equation. Here 
occurs the only instance of unfairness on the part of the 
author towards a fellow-countryman. But the depreciatory 
notice accorded to so eminent a scholar as Professor Adolf 
Harnack may be regarded as a tear dropped upon the tomb 
of Baur. The final sectiofi on the progress of theology 
in Great Britain since 1825 would have been better 
omitted. It mars the unity of the work, and an author who 
can find nothing better than sneers for Lightfoot, Westcott, 
and Salmon would have consulted better for his own reputa- 
tion by preserving a judicious silence. Saturday Review. 


THE EDWARD ROBINSON CHAIR OF _ BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY IN THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
NEw YorK. 84 pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

The contents are: I. The establishment of the Chair by 
the directors of the Seminary in accordance with the endow- 
ment of Charles Butler, LL. D.; and the choice of the incum- 
bent, Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D. D. II. The Inauguration 

Services, January 20, 1891; with the Charge Delivered by 

the Rev. David R. Frazer, D.D, III, The Inaugural 

Address on The Authority of Holy Scripture. IV, The 

Position and Importance of Biblical Theology. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JupGMENT. Being a Sequel to “After Death.” By 
Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D. D. 258 pp. 12mo, $1.40; 
by mail $1.53. 

The author asserts the unscriptural character of the claim 
of asecond probation. He seems, however, to imply that 
the intermediate state must furnish a probation to those who 
had not one here—such as the heathen, in whose behalf the 
author turns with hope to the vast possibilities of the inter- 
mediate state. In speaking of others, who in Christian lands 
have failed of having a true probation, he speaks with more 
caution, but does not close the dcor on them, though he does 
fimly insist on the unscriptural character of the affirmation 
of a second probation. 

The general position to which Canon Luckock comes is 
that which is known in this country as the Andover view. 
The book is rich in patristic learning and very cautious in its 
tone. ‘Ihe subject is discussed broadly, and in many aspects 
which escape the attention of less thorough scholars. 

NV. Y. Independent, 


THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Vol. II. Later Scenes. Completed edition, 
with illustrations and colored trontispiece. 370 pp. 
8vo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.47. 

Volume one of this work was issued thirty years ago. Of 
this second volume, now for the first time published, the first 
eight chapters are from Mr. Beecher’s manuscript The con- 
cluding chapters, 26 to 32, have been compiled by his son, 
Mr. W. C. Beecher, and the Rev. Samuel Scoville, his son- 
in-law, and contain the gist of sermons by the Brooklyn 
preacher on the same topic. An appendix has been added 
to the final volume, containing an elaborate description of 
the engravings, with much new and interesting matter on a 
variety of subjects relating to the Holy Land. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE ORACLES OF Gop. Nine Lectures on the 
Nature and Extent of Biblical Inspiration and on the 
Special Significance of the Old Testament Scriptures at 
the present time. With two appendices, by W. Sanday, 
M.A., D. D., LL. D. 147 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.20. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve years, 1833-1845. 
By R. W. Church, M.A., D.C. L. With index. 358 pp. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.76. 

Of the nineteen chapters of which the book consists, four- 
teen were, as far as could be judged, left exactly as the 
author would have wished them published, and. are printed 
intact ; the fifteenth was practically ready for publication, and 
the remaining four were mainly in the condition in which six 
years ago, he had them privately put into type for conveni- 
ence in working at them. ‘The editors of the present volume 
have endeavoured, with the help of his pencilled notes, to 
bring these four papers as nearly as possible into the form 
which they were intended to assume. ‘The scope of the book 
is best shown in a letter which, three years before his death, 
Dean Church wrote to Lord Acton, in which he explains that 
he had no intention of writing a history of the movement, 
but merely wished to preserve a contemporary memorial of 
what seemed to him “to have been a true and noble effort. 
For their time and opportunities,” he says, “the men of the 
movement, with imperfect equipment and mistakes, still 
seem to me the salt of their generation. . . . I wish to leave 
behind me a record that one who lived with them, and lived 
long beyond most of them, believed in the reality of their 
goodness and height of character, and still looks back with 
deepest reverence to those forgotten men as the companions to 
whose teaching and example he owes an infinite debt, and 
not he only, but religious society in England of all kinds.” 
There have been many books on the Oxford Movement, but 
none, we think, have a greater interest than this, the latest. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE SCHOOL OF CALVARY; OR, Laws OF CHRISTIAN 
LiviNG REVEALED FROM THE Cross. A Course of 
Lent Lectures. By the Rev. George Body, M. A. 148 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 
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Six Lenten addresses by a “ Missioner of the Church”’ for 
England, dealing with the example of Christ as illustrating 
the law of obedience, modification, devotion, repentance, 
charity and perseverance. 

POETRY. 

EASTER INTERPRETED. Citations from Robert Brown- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Rose Pcrter, 25 pp. 
16mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents. 

Detached extracts from Robert Browning’s poems on the 
future life, but given without reference to the poem from 
which they are taken. 

Dipacric RHYTHMICAL DISSERTATIONS ON THE 
Book or HEAVEN. By the Rev. George Morton, 
author of “The Divine Purpose Explained,” ‘The 
300k for the Nations,” etc. With portrait. 291 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents ; by mail 86 cents. 

The author’s ideas of the Bible's excellence are thrown 
into verse. His verses will interest all lovers of the Bible. 

Western Christian Advocate, 
Selected and edited, with 
221 pp. 16mo, 35 


ENGLISH LOVE Lyrics. 
an introduction, by Percy Hurlburd. 
cents ; by mail 40 cents. 

An admirable selection of song, ranging through three 
centuries from Surrey and Wyatt to Scott and Byron, and 
showing at all points genuine taste and discrimination on the 
part of the editor. We would we could so commend Mr. 
Hulburd’s introductory remarks to this exemplary specimen 
of the “Canterbury Poets’? series, Where they are not 
absolutely unintelligible, Mr. Hurlburd’s reflections on Eros 
and Psyche and the old lyrists and Victorians are merely 
maunderings or windy platitudes. Then, too, he has most 
gratuitously uttered blasphemies concerning Chaucer. 

Saturday Review. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, LORD PROTECTOR OF ENGLAND. 
A Drama. By Thomas Nield. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail 
gI cents. 

It would be easy to amuse our readers by holding up to 
ridicule Mr. Nield’s‘!Drama. On almost every page there is 
some grotesque simile or curious felicity to upset the gravity 
of the saddest critic. Butone feels that the enthusiasm and 
courage which have piled this monument of many thousand 
verses in honor of an admired hero are things better worth 
having than the most refined taste. And here and there in 
the stream of words, one finds in the author’s own language, 

A gush of sweetness as the brooks in spring 
Have, when they babble by the peppermint. 

But it is ody here and there that these gushes are to be 

found. Critic. 

ORIGINAL CHARADES. By L. B.R. Briggs. 72 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents, 

Lovers of the fascinating sphinx, whose incarnation is the 
charade, will find much to amuse them in this little collec- 
tion of original puzzles. They are announced in the neatest 
possible lines, and touched with the wit of gracefulness and 
brevity. N. Y. Independent. 


PRINCE LuciFER. By Alfred Austin. ‘Third edition. 
193 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail $1.46. 

In these days when poetry is popularly supposed to be at 

a discount, it is very satisfactory to find Mr. Austin’s work so 

much in demand. Though we do not look upon “ Prince 

Lucifer” in any way as his masterpiece, it is of a high order 

of merit, and there can be no better proof of appreciation than 
the fact that a third edition has been called for 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


RHYMES OF CHILDHOOD. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. With portrait. 186 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail 
$1.10. 

It is impossible not to give a hearty welcome to this bun- 
dle of rhyme with its tender human love and its irresistible 
humor. Mr. Riley at his best and in his narrow but attrac- 
tive field is inimitable. No poet since Burns has sung so 
close to the ear of the common people of the country. His 
“ Hoosier”’ lyrics and his “ Rhymes of Childhood ”’ come very 
near to the line of perfection. In his graver verse he is not 
so successful, N. Y. Independent. 
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THE ADONAIS OF SHELLEY. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by William Michael Rossetti. 
Clarendon Press series. 154 pp. $1.35; by mail, 
$1.45. 

Out of 150 pages of W. M. Rossetti’s edition of Shelley’s 

“ Adonais’’ only twenty-five are occupied with the poem; 

the rest consists of memoirs of Shelley and Keats, separate 

essays on the composition and bibliography of the poem, its 
argument, and a general exposition, and notices of Bion and 

Moschus, together with over fifty pages of notes in fine print. 

This is the first work of Shelley to be submitted to such 

minute treatment, and it is not surprising to find that the 

editor often has occasion to remark upon inconsistencies in 
the imagery, irregularities of grammar, and obscurities of all 
sorts. Shelley was a poet full of faults of expression, and 
they are of the kind that grow greater the more they are 
attended to; but we were not prepared for the Procrustean 
rigor of some of Mr. Rossetti’s criticism. Not infrequently 
we find notes which seem to us puerile ; as, for example, on 

“Grief made the young spring wild,” it is said that this 

“may be taken as implying that Shelley supposed Keats to 

have died in spring, but in fact he died in the winter— 

23d February ;”’ and similarly, on “For whom should she 
have waked the sullen year,” it is questioned whether “ the 
year” began with January 1 or March 23. * * * We 
have cited these instances because of Mr. Rossetti’s distinc- 
tion as a Shelley scholar; but it is a disappointment to 
find him least successful in this labor of minute exposition. 
The volume is very prettily bound and admirably printed: 
N.Y. Evening Post. 


THE OpyssEY OF HoMER. Translated by George 

Herbert Palmer, 387 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

This translation in rhythmic prose of the Odyssey is one 
of the best which has appeared. 


FICTION. 


By E. Marlitt. 
Margaret P. Waterman. With fifty photogravure 
illustrations. 349pp. 12mo,go cents; by mail, $1.05 ; 
Worthington’s International Library, paper, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 62 cents. 

The same story has before been translated under the title, 

“ The Second Wife.” 


A CHRISTIAN WoMAN. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Translated by Mary Springer. Introduction by Rollo 
Ogden. With portrait. 368 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

A novel of familiar Spanish life in Madrid and Southern 

Spain, told agreeably and with much incident and local color. 


A MYSTERY OF THE CAMPAGNA. A Shadow on a 
Wave. Von Degen. The “Unknown” Library. 
202 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

The new volume of the “ Pseudonym Library” com- 
prising a grim story in the manner of ‘‘Monk” Lewis, 
which is not the least fantastic of the legends of the vampire, 
and less incredible, with all its extravagance, than “A 
Shadow ona Wave,” asketch of artistic life in Venice, in 
the same volume. In this second romance a young painter, who 
is married to a pretty, but a commonplace woman, becomes 
enamoured of a beautiful Venetian girl, while his wife is 
enjoying fashionable life in Paris. He never tells his love, 
and lets concealment make a fool of him. When his wife 
returns from Paris suddenly, the mere sight of husband and 
wife in a gondola causes the lovely Venetian to die of grief. 
After such a catastrophe, lamias and vampires are really 
persuasive, Saturday Review. 


A BRAVE WoMAN. Translated by 


A NEw ENGLAND NUN, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Mary C, Wilkins, author of ‘* A Humble Romance,” etc. 
468 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 


AN ANTE-MORTEM STATEMENT. By E. W. Howe. 
Author of “ The Story of a Country Town,” ‘‘ A Moon- 
light Bay,” “‘ The Mystery of the Locks,” ctc Howe’s 
Quarterly. 188 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
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ATMAN. The Documents in a Strange Case. By 
Francis Howard Williams. Cassell’s Sunshine series, 
12mo, 69 cents; by mail, 71 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

This is the story of a physician who imprisoned the souls 
of the dying in an exquisitely cut glass vial. By means of 
this rare possession, strange and sad events occur. The 
book bears the appropriate sub-title, “« Documents in a Strange 
Case’’; for its material, though cleverly woven together, 
consists of a personal narrative, a packet of letters, a con- 
fession, and a diary. The book belongs tothe wave of Budd- 
histic literature now, fortunately, at its height. Its distinction 
lies in its treatment of human passion, which is handled with 
masterly effect in the last pages. Francis Howard Williams, 
the author, should rank high with those who enjoy stories of 
psychological weirdness. Literary World. 


A WINDow IN THRUMS. By J. M. Barrie. 217 pp. 
12mo, paper, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

“A Window in Thrums” is a very curious realistic pro- 
duction, but it cannot rightly be called a novel. It is rather 
a series of detached pictures taken from the domestic life of 
a Scotch weaver’s family. There is no continuous narrative, 
The tableaux as they succeed one another, illustrate the family 
relations and habits, and individualize the different persons 
introduced. Odd as are the author’s methods, we come to 
know all his people quite intimately, and take a quick interest 
in the sayings and doings of these undemonstrative, out- 
wardly hard and cold Scots, whose religious ardor seems 
strangely contrasted with their habitual stoicism of manner. 
« A Window in Thrums,” however, shows that behind this 
surface of hardness there is an emotional capacity which may 
go the length of breaking hearts, and that behind the cold 
crust the warmest family affections may live with a force and 
persistence beyond natures far more quick to manifest their 
ephemeral feelings. The dialect in which the story is told is 
indeed so broad that many readers may find it an embarrass- 
ment. Words and expressions are used which seem strange 
evento those familiar with conventional Scotticisms. But 
this adds a quaint flavor to the book, and certainly does not 
interfere seriously with its effectiveness, which is marked. 

XN. Y. Tribune. 


BLIND. THE INTRUDER. Translated from the French of 
Maurice Maeterlinck, by Mary Vielé. Only authorized 
translation. 145 pp. L6mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 

Two plays, by M. Maurice Maeterlinck, bizarre in character, 
the first dealing with death the “ Intruder,” translated by 

Mrs. Mary Vielé of Washington. 


Boris LENsky. From the German by Ossip Schubin. 
Translated by Elise L. Lothrop. Illustrated. 310 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

The author excels in her delineations of art life, but the 
atmosphere which surrounds the story is gloomy and depress- 
ing, although this is occasionally forgotten in admiration of 
the sustained power of the author and the analytical skill 
which she bestows upon her characterizations, 

Philadelphia Record, 


Campmates. A Story of the Plains. By Kirk Mun- 
roe, author of “The Flamingo Feather,” “ Wakulla,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 
PEARE, EuSELY TREEN, JOSEPH CARNABY, AND SILAS 
GoucH, CLERK BEFORE THE WORSHIPFUL SIR THOMAS 
Lucy, KnicHr, TOUCHING DEER-STEALING ON THE 
NINELEENTH Day oF SEPTEMBER, IN THE YEAR OF 
GRACE, 1582. Now first published from the original 
papers to which is added a Conference of Master Ed- 
mund Spencer, a gentleman of note, with the Earl of 
Essex, touching the State of Ireland, A. D. 1595. By 
Walter Savage Landor; with an introduction by Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie. With frontispiece. 229 pp. 12m0, 
go cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 
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S4This imaginary trial of Shakespeare, based upon a tradi- 
tionary story, was written by Landor between the years 1829 
and 1837. It is considered one of the most delightful of his 
works. Lamb said of it “that only two men could have 
written this charming bit of old English life—the man who 
did write it, or he of whom it was written.” 

Publishers Weekly. 


“DowN THE O-HI-0.” By Charles Humphrey Rob- 
erts. 313 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
A novel of life along the Ohio river sixty years ago. 


DreEAMs. By Olive Schreiner, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of an African Farm.” 171 pp. Sergel’s Colum- 
bian Library, 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


DreEAMs. By Olive Schreiner. 64 pp. Seaside 
Library. 12mo, paper, 9 cents; by mail, 11 cents. 


He FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Christie Murray 
and Henry Herman. 254 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

“He Fell among Thieves” is full of dramatic possibilities 
rather than the method of the novel pure and simple. It is 
less a story of character than an assemblage of effective inci- 
dents and situations turning on lives of various types. Messrs. 
Murray and Herman may be congratulated, however, on 
having produced a readable, if not strikingly original, piece 
of work. The hero of all these adventures is a young man 
with arun of almost phenomenal ill luck. On whatever 
phase of life he adventures, a villain is sure to be at hand to 
blast his chances of happiness and to illustrate the title. 
Finally, after hairbreadth escapes and disappointments, he, 
with his own right hand and strength of purpose, wins the 
beautiful Inthia, who has been faithful to him alike through 
evil and good report. Though our description may suggest 
tedium, the book is not really tiresome, though it may not be 
very exciting when all is said and done. Atheneum. 


IERMOLA. By Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski, author 
of “ The Jew.” Translated by Mrs. M. Carey. 266 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 57 cents ; paper, 40 cents ; by 
mail, 48 cents. 

A novel made up from the simplest materials—the love of 
an old man, a peasant, for a foundling, who dies before man- 
hood is reached. The interest is stimulated and lags by 
turns. Throughout the whole is an atmosphere of pathos. 


Jerry. A novel. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 
473 pp. 12mo,g0 cents; by mail, $103. 


Loss AND GAIN. The story of a convert. By John 
Henry Cardinal Newman. Ninth edition. 432 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

This novel was written by Cardinal Newman in 1848 as a 

— argument to justify his conversion to the Catholic 

aith, 


MADAME D’ORGEvAUT’s HuSBAND. By Henry 
Rabusson. Translated from the French by Frank 
Hunter Potter. 255 pp. 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Luce d’Orgevaut was the young widow of Count Eloi 
d’Orgevaut, member of the Institute. As she had been her 
husband’s literary associate in life, she undertook, after his 
death, to prepare his MSS. for publication. To aid her she 
employed D’Amberieu, a young savant, whose sympathies 
were identical with those of Luce. What was first a business 
relation developed into romance and ended in marriage. 
The interest centres in the husband’s action and the wife’s 
decision ina crisis brought about by the interference of a rival 
lover, Publishers Weekly. 


PEPITA XIMENEZ. By Juan Valera, author of “ Dofia 
Luz,” Translated by Mary J. Serrano, with an intro- 
duction by the author, and portrait, New edition. 
273 pp. 12mo,75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

See review. 
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PHIL AND THE BABY. FALSE WITNESS. Two Stories. 
By Lucie C. Lillie, author of “ The Colonel’s Money,” 
“ Rolf House,” “Nan,” etc. Illustrated. 219 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail. $1.04. 
Two attractive stories in this author’s well-known easy 
style, written primarily for the youthful readers of Harper's 
Young People, in which magazine they first appeared. 


REGINA, THE GERMAN CAPTIVE; OR. TRUE PIETY 
AMONG THE LowLy. By Rev. R. Weiser. 252 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 


THE BARONESS BLANK. A novel of the New German 
Empire. By August Niemann. Illustrated. 320 pp. 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

THE IRON GAMe. A Tale of the War. By Henry 
F. Keenan, author of ‘‘The Aliens,” “ Trajan,” etc. 
405 pp. Appleton’s Town and Country Library» 12 
mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Mr. Keenan wrote “ Trajan” and “ The Aliens,” and is 
also thought to be the author of “ The Money-makers,” pub- 
lished anonymously. The entire action of this novel takes 
place during the first year of the Civil War and in the East. 
The heroes are two friends, who side each with his own sec- 
tion, each being in love with the other fellow’s sister. The 
plot deals with an attempt to disgrace the young northern 
hero, the interest being most successfully sustained. There 
is a long and vivid description of the battle of Bull Run. 
Among the historical characters introduced are Generals 
Sherman and Lee, Jefferson Davis, Lincoln and Stanton. 

Publishers Weekly. 


THE Lion OF St. MARK. A Story of Venice in the 
Fourteenth Century. By G. A. Henty, With ten full 
page illustrations, by Gordon Browne, 384 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 


THE PERCIVALS, OR A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. By 
Evelyn Everett Green. Illustrated. 319 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


THE PLAYS OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. Edi- 
ted with an introduction, by Rudolph Dircks. Camelot 
series, 323 pp. 12mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 

The six plays—Rivals, Scheming Lieutenant, Duenna, 

School for Scandal, Critic and Pizarro—are preceded by a 

careful introduction sketching Sheridan’s life and character, 

and following the familiar lines of the later biographers of 

Sheridan. 


THE PRIMES AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. Ten Tales of 
Middle Georgia. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
With illustrations by E. W. Kemble, A. B. Frost and 
others. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 310 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04; paper (not illustrated), 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

See review. 


THE SARDONYX SEAL. A Romance of Normandy. 
By Belle Gray Taylor. 316pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

The sardonyx seal-ring is the possession of a young man 
saved from the wreck of a yacht on the romantic coast of 
Normandy. It denotes the heir of large English possessions. 
He is cared for by Mrs. Genell and her niece, Angela, a 
dreamy maiden devoted to music. Many conversations on 
art and literature brighten the pages. An old professor, bent 
on improving the mind of a delightful niece, is full of 
originality. “Publishers Weekly. 


THE SPECULATOR. By Clinton Ross. Author of 
“The Gallery of a Random Collector,” “The Silent 
Workman,” etc., 125 pp. I12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
74 cents, ; 

A skilfully drawn picture of the conditions surrounding a 
millionaire speculator’s downfall, ending in his death. The 
daughter’s love affair is grudgingly inserted. The story has 
some fine dramatic points, appeals more to the intelligence 
than the emotions, and excites little sympathy. 
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THE STORY OF ELEANOR LAMBERT. 
Brooke. The Unknown Library. 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

The Story of Eleanor Lambert is short enough to be got 

through with ease, even by a slow reader in the course of a 

single afternoon. It is also very pretty and graceful, but 

perhaps a little too sad to hit the taste of the majority. The 
central narrative idea is not unlike that of Mrs. Browning’s 

“ Bertha in the Lane,” but it is worked out on entirely 

different lines. The two girls, Eleanor Lambert and Felicia 

Gray, are not sisters but bosom friends; and Will Egerton, 

the ‘* Robert” of the story, who unluckily falls in love with 

one young lady after he has in honour committed himself to 
another, behaves a good deal more creditably, though 
perhaps not more wisely, than his predecessor in the rather 
harrowing poem. Whether the story as a whole is true to 
human nature may be doubted ; that it is not true to ordinary 
human nature as most of us know it is certain, and therefore 
the «book has an air of sentimentalism. But if it is, as it 
seems to be, a first effort, it is good enough to encourage 
hope of something better in the future. Academy. 


TRIALS OF A STAFF OFFICER. By Capt. Charles 
King. 214 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Capt. King intimates in the preface that his newly pub- 
lished sketches will be appreciated by soldier readers only, 
but we think that civilians will also find considerable enter- 
tainment inthem. They narrate the experiences of Mr. X., 
a subaltern of a humorous, and, it may be, of a definitely 
imaginative turn, though we should not like to say that the 
imagination in these sketches ever intentionally takes liber- 
ties with the facts, Of the varied trials of Mr. X., those 
which he encountered at West Point have interested us the 
most. It was here that he was called upon to entertain a 
succession of visiting Englishmen and Frenchmen to the 
honor of the Academy and at his own expense, according to 
an established practice at once awkward and peculiar; and 
this division of the sketches contains also an account of the 
colored cadet, which is not merely vivacious, but carries 
something of a sting in it. The sketches deal besides with 
the Adjutant and Ordnance officer, with militia inspections, 
camps of instruction, and sham battles, with the telephone as 
an adjunct to the National Guard, and with several other 
matters. Many of them wetfe written years ago, Capt. King 
tells us, but their life and sparkle have not been lost through 
keeping. They are brisk and amusing, and it was the inten- 
tion of their author that they should be so recommended, we 

suppose, rather than that they should be scrupulously just. 
N.Y. Sun. 


Two ENGLISH GIRLS. By Mabel Hart. 307 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. Lippincott’s series 
of Select Novels, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The fair sophisters who have so anxiously discussed the 
delicate question, “Should women woo?” doubtless intended 
to settle the point by their own unaided efforts; but it may 
not be impertinent to hazard the observation that in novels, 
at any rate, women do a great deal in the way of spontaneous 
wooing. A conspicuous example of this may be seen in “Two 

English Girls.”” Beatrice Hamlyn finds it necessary to meet 

a young Florentine painter, Signor Ugo Vivaldi, more than 

half way. ‘ Doyou not understand,” she asks him, in soft, 

studied tones, “are you, indeed, so stupid? I must speak 
more plainly, then. Do you understand this, Signor Vivaldi ? 

I love you.” Which is carrying the war into the enemy’s 

country with a vengeance. The manceuvre is executed, how- 

ever, gracefully and with success; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that Beatrice ever repented of hertemerity. At the 
same time, though her example may be safely imitated in like 
circumstances, it is only right to mention that she might have 
avoided any embarrassment it caused her at the moment by 
behaving a little more sensibly on a former occasion. This 
was when the Signor Vivaldi first let her know, in a hopeless 
kind of way, that she was very dear to him. Something in 
the situation struck her as ludicrous, and she must needs 
laugh, which naturally puts the other player off his stroke for 
several chapters. But, in spite of her inopportune sense of 
humor, Beatrice Hamlyn is an emancipated young woman of 


By Magdalen 
169 pp. Oblong 
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the most pleasing type, and her friend Evelyn is hardly less 
amiable. But the cleverness of Miss Hart’s story lies in the 
simple, yet effective, portrayal of the Italian character. The 
elder Vivaldi—both are painters—is presented to us in a way 
that shows both knowledge and sympathy, and could only 
have been drawn from life. There are pleasing touches of 

humor, too, in the minor personages of the story. a 
Saturday Review, 
ZADOC PINE AND OTHER STORIES. By H. C. Bunner, 
256 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 

40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

Six of Mr. H. C. Bunner’s tales are published in this 
volume. One goes to Mr. Bunner in the samé mood that one 
goes to the best of comic operas. Philadelphia Press, 


PaPER NOVELS. 


By Richard Dowling, author 
of Killard,’ etc. Authorized 


374 pp. I12mo, 


A BAFFLING QUEST. 
of ‘The Mystery 
edition. Lovell’s International series. 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A “baffling quest” is made for the will of Sir Andrew Brin- 
field, whose body, it is supposed, had been stolen by thieves, 
who had broken into the Hall and carried off some valuable 
property. The mystery is skilfully kept up to the last chapter, 
where an explanation is given that is surprising but satis- 
factory. An old fisherman, suspected of the crime, is an 
original specimen of the old English “ tar.” 

Publishers Weekly. 


A BoRDER SHEPHERDESS. A romance of Eskdale. 
By Amelia E. Barr. Author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” 
“A Daughter of Fife,” etc., 332 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents ; by mail, 49 cents. 


A DAUGHTER OF FiFE. By Amelia E. Barr. Author 
of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” etc. 335 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 


A MODERN ROSALINv. A story. By F. Havier 
Calvert. Rialto series. 251 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

With a fixed purpose Louise Parrish acts after the manner 
of Rosalind and dons male attire, and to further the success 
of this experiment becomes a student at Harvard. On this 
escapade is founded a novel with every-day scenes, unusual 
incident, unconventional characters, some plot and a tragic 
ending. Publishers’ Weekly. 


ARDIS CLAVERDEN. By Frank R. Stockton. Author 
of “ Rudder Grange,’’ ‘“‘ The Lady or the Tiger,” ete. 
498 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


At Love’s EXTREMES. By Maurice Thompson. 
Author of “A Tallahassee Girl,” “Songs of Fair 
Weather,” etc. 266 pp. Cassell’s Sunshine series, 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A reprint of a love story with its view laid in the Tennes- 
see mountains, first published six years ago, in which hunting 
for small game, negro folk, love and the life of the “ cracker” 
are intermingled. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. By Sara Jeanette 
Duncan. Author of “ A Social Departure,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 192 pp. American series, I2mo, paper, 20 
cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


BERYL’s Husspanp. A Novel. 
Lewis. With choice illustrations by G. A. 
346 pp. I2mo paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 


By Mrs. Harriet 


Traver. 


BROOKE'S DAUGHTER. By Adeline Sergeant. Author 
of “The Luck of the House,” “ A Life Sentence,” etc. 
Authorized edition. -Lovell’s International series. 340 
pp. I12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

* Only on leaving her convent-school does Lesley Brooke 

learn the secret of her mother's life. Then Lady Alice tells 

her that for many years she and Caspar Brooke have led 
separate lives, the separation having been brought about 
through Lady Alice’s jealousy of another woman, Accord- 
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ing to the terms of separation, she is, after her school life, 
to live a year first with her father and then a year with her 
mother, before espousing permanently the cause of either. 
The different and very opposite experiences of people and 
scenes she goes through in this probation are the chief sub- 
jects of interest, together with her influence upon her parents’ 
final fate. Publishers Weekly. 


Heriot’s CHoiceE. A Tale. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. American series. 428 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


HOODWINKED. By T. W. Speight, Globe Library, 
140 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 


HorRTENSE. By W. Heimburg. Author of “ Cloister 
Mendhusen.”’ ‘Translated from the German by Mary 
E. Almy, Globe Library. 336 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


IF SHE WILL, SHE WILL. 
author of “ That Husband of Mine,” 
Crewitt,” etc. Good Company series. 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Jan VEDDER'S WIFE. By Amelia E. Barr. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


KaTe’s EXPERIENCE. A Southern Story. By Rev. 
J. H. Ingham, author of “ The Prince of the House of 
David,” etc. Best Books by Best Authors, 526 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 49 cents. 


Lapy Maupe’s Mania. A Tragedy in High Life. 
By George Manville Fenn, author of “The Mynn’s 
Mystery,” “The Haute Noblesse,” etc. Seaside Li- 
brary. 277 pp. I2mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 


By Mary A. Denison, 
“ Mr, Peter 
351 pp. I2mo, 


329 PP- 


Love’s CRUEL ENIGMA. (Cruelle Enigme.) By 
Paul Bourget, author of “ Was It Love?’ Translated 
without abridgement from the eighteenth French edition, 
by Julian Cray. 189 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 

A detailed analysis of love, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual. The hero has been educated by his grandmother 
and mother, and watched and idolized until the age of 
twenty-two, The dissertation on the love of these two 
women for their boy is full of fine shades of feeling. The 
“cruel enigma’ is the small return generally given for the 
most self-sacrificing love. Bourget is a trained critic and a 
pessimist. A novel of French society of to-day. 

Publishers Weekly. 


Marcia. A novel. By W. E. Norris, author of ‘“‘ The 
Baffled Conspirators,” “My Friend Jim,’ etc. Red 
Letter Series of Select Fiction. 391 pp. 12mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


SaRDIA. A Story of Love. By Cora Linn Daniels. 
299 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. Good 
Company series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Two heirs of a great fortune must marry in order to inherit 
the millions. They agree to endure one another, and be 
comrades merely, but the wife is secretly attached to her 
husband, and is aided in her desire to win his love by a gen- 
erous-minded friend. A Russian “adept”? in Buddhism, 

Princess Menshikoff, assists in the discomfiture of the evil 

genius of the story, whois an adept, among other things, in 

the Delsarte method. Publishers Weekly. 


RoMANCE, Being the Tales of the New York Story 
Club. April, 1891. Vol. I, No. 3. 157 pp. 8vo, paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

The April number of Romance, the magazine of the New 
York Story Club, contains nineteen complete stories, all of 
great interest. Among the writers in this number are Hon- 
ore de Balzac, Guy de Maupassant, Henry Cleveland Wood, 
Robert G. Denig, Opie P. Read and Miss M. E. Torrence. 
The opening story is by Balzac, and, besides being a master- 
plece, it is noteworthy as being the only one in which the 
great Frenchman deals with animal as distinguished from 
human life. The first one of the sea stories which were 
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announced in March appears in the April number. It is by 
Robert G. Denig, of the United States Naval Academy. 
Well written, full of vigorous action and thrilling adventure, 
and depicting a heroic character, this story is a good begin- 
ning of what should be a notable series. Every reader of 
good stories will find something to his taste in this number. 
Those charged with the work of filling its pages have ranged 
over the whole world, and have brought together stories of 
the Rocky Mountain mining camp and the London Draw- 
ing-room, of the Australian bush and the Paris boulevard, of 
the American Western city and the quiet English village; 
stories of the traveling show and the London slums and the 
French forest and the great African desert ; love stories pure 
and simple, and stories of adwenture, of daring, of human 
suffering, of narrow escapes, of mystery, of self-sacrifice and 
of child life. Philadelphia Record. 


SUSAN FIELDING. A love story. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards, author of “ Archie Lovell,’”’ “ A Woman of Fash- 
ion,” etc. 279 pp. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
49 cents. 

THE Bow OF ORANGE RIBBON. A Romance of New 
York. By Amelia E. Barr, author of “ Jan Vedder’s 
Wife,” etc. 445 pp. I2mo paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

THE CANADIAN SENATOR. 


Lovell’s Westminster series. 
cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


By Christopher Oakes. 
179 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 


THE CHAPLAIN'S SECRET. By Walter Besant. IIlus- 
trated. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Library of choice 
literature. 217 pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


THE DELIGHT MAKERS. By Adolf F. Bandelier. 
49° pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


THE DoctTor’s DILEMMA By Hesba Stretton, 
author of “ Bede’s Charity,” “ In Prison and Out,” etc. 
547 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


THE GOLDEN Goat. By Paul Aréne. Translated 
from the French by Mary J. Safford. Illustrated. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 214 pp. 8vo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


THE Jew. Translated from the Polish of Joseph 
Ignatius Kraszewski. By Linda Da Kowalewska. 
469 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas Malet (Mrs. Kingsley 
Harrison). 450 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail 42 
cents. 

In “ The Wages of Sin” the author takes for her hero 
James Colthurst, a young painter, who forms a liason with a 
pretty country girl. When he becomes famous and has fallen 
in love with and is loved by a pure and refined woman he 
tries to escape from the chains that bind him, but without 
avail, and the tragic ending to the story is but the natural 
punishment which in some form or other invariably follows 
wrong. But while the author has attempted to enlist the 
reader’s sympathies for the man, she does not fully succeed, 
and there are much more nature and pathos in the study of 
the erring girl. Every incident in the story is wrought out 
with an intensely tragic force, and the reader cannot help 
admiring the clearness of touch and certainty of effect which 
illumines every page. Philadelphia Record, 


THE WeEppING Rina. A tale of to-day. By Robert 
Buchanan, author of “The Shadow of the Sword,” 
“God and the Man,” etc. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 
300 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A depressing story of London life, in which a woman is 
married to a brute, who is stabbed in the last three lines of the 
book. The story has just been running through a number of 
daily papers. 

THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE PHE- 
NICIAN. Retold by Edwin Lester Armold. With an 
Introduction by Sir Edwin Amold, K.C. I. E. The 
Red Letter Series of Select Fiction. 347 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
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Two MeEn’s Bribe, By Dion Boucicault and 
Clara Belle. With other stories. By Julian Hawthorne, 
Louise Stockton, Nym Crinkle and Jules Verne. 260 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail 47 cents. 


WILD LIFE, OR ADVENTURES ON THE FRONTIER. A 
tale of the Early Days of the Texan Republic. By Capt. 
Mayne Reid, author of the “ Hunter’s Feast,’ “¢ White 
Chief,” etc. 408 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
27 cents, 


YounG MAIDS AND OLD. By Clara Louise Burnham, 
author of “ Next Door,” “ No Gentleman,” etc. River- 
side Paper series. 404 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. : 


THE MANHATTAN LIBRARY. 


Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. First and 
Second series. 402 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
37 cents. 


HyYPATIA; OR, NEW Fores WITH AN OLD Face. By 
Charles Kingsley, F.S. A. 444 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 
cents; by mail, 37 cents. 


JANE Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. (Currer Bell.) 
480 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents ; by mail, 37 cents. 
Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. 
Blackmore. 687 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 

37 cents. 


Romota. By George Eliot. 579 pp. 12mo, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

UaRDA: A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT EGypt. By 
George Ebers. Translated from the German by Clara 
Bell. 485 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 


UNDINE AND OTHER TALES. By De La Motte 
Fouqué. Translated from the German by F. E. 
Burnett. 320 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
37 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Book AxsouTt Lonpon. Its Memorable Places, its 
Men and Women, and its Historical and Literary Asso- 
ciations. By W. H. Davenport Adams, author of 
“Witch, Warlock and Magician.” 350 pp. I2mo, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.15. 

A Book Axsout Lonpon. The Streets of London. 
An Alphabetical Index to the Principal Streets, Squares, 
Parks and Thoroughfares, with their Associations— 
Historical, Traditional, Social and Literary. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams, author of “ Witch, Warlock and 
Magician,” etc. 224pp. 12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1 27. 

We wish that Mr. Adams had found it convenient to put 
these two books together. To a certain extent they go over 
the same ground. The first gives a full account of various 
memorable persons and events that have been connected 
with the Metropolis; the second supplies an alphabetical 
index. The first chapter in the first volume is given to 

“The Story of the Great Plague,” taken from Defoe and 

Pepys. Other authorities might with advantage have been 

consulted. The same remark may be made of the next 

chapter, which deals with the Great Fire. We do not observe 
that the Middlessex County Records have been consulted. 

These have many notable entries touching the two events. 

The South Sea Bubble and the Gordon Riots follow. 

“‘ Hyde Park, and all about it,” occupies the modest space of 

a little more than four pages. The Strand, Pall Mall, etc., 

are treated successively in chapters which are readable enough, 

but which are certainly not exhaustive. The ‘ London 

Streets’ volume is, we think, more useful ; but it admits of 

much enlargement and improvement. Gray’s Inn Lane is 

mentioned, but not the Inn itself, with its two Squares, or 

Verulam Buildings, or Raymond Buildings. So, again, we 

have Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but neither New Square nor Old 

Square, nor Stone Buildings, within the Inn itself. Bedford 

Row is omitted, as in “ Memorable London Houses.” 

Spectator. 
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ADELINE'S ART DICTIONARY. Containing a complete 
index of all terms used in Art, Architecture, Heraldry, 
and Archeology. Translated from the French, and 
enlarged. With nearly 2,000 illustrations. 422 pp. 
8vo, $1.70; by mail, $1.90. 

An edition formed by incorporating with M. Jules Adeline’s 

“ Lexique des Termes d’Art,” Mr. F. W. Fairholt’s “ Dic- 

tionary of Terms in Art.’’ Offered with confidence as the 

work of an “expert who has spent some years over.the 
task.” The work comprises and defines the “ Esthetics of 

Art, as well as their practical results.”” The use of technical 

terms in definitions lessens its value to many not art students, 

Conciseness is thereby gained, clearness lost. The illus- 

trations materially aid the mind-pictures formed, as most 

pictorial representations do, 


A MANUAL OF Woop-CARVING. By Charles G, 
Leland, F. R.S.,M. A. Late Director of the Public 
Industrial Art School of Philadelphia. Revised by 
John J. Holtzapfiel. Associate Member of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, London. [Illustrated. 162 pp, 
8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

The “ Manual of Wood-Carving ” contains a great deal of 
practical information about the tools and appliances of the 
art of which it treats. Mr. Leland’s taste for the grotesque 
shows very plainly in the illustrations, most of which are 
rather crude imitations of the less noble sorts of Gothic carv- 
ing. A few excellent plates of Renaissance work are, we 
suppose, due to Mr. Holtzapffel. But the book is a thoroughly 
practical one, and it matters little at what sort of work the 
pupil learns to use his tools, provided he does learn. He is 
here led, step by step, from cutting grooves with a gouge to 
carving curved surfaces and working knobs, bars and bosses. 
There are additional chapters on woods, tools and sharpening 
and on glues, coloring and staining. In the absence of a 
competent teacher, we know of no book in its line that is 
likely to be so useful to the beginner, Critic. 


A FEw Worps ON ROBERT BROWNING. 
61 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Boards. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PETROLOGY: 
THE IGNEous Rocks, By Frederick H. Hatch, Ph. D., 
F.G.S. With forty-three illustrations. Second edition. 
Introductory Science Text Books. Withindex. 125 pp. 
12mo, 81 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 


ATARIFF PRIMER. The Effects of Protection upon 
the Farmer and Laborer. By Porter Sherman, M. A. 
Questions of the Day, LXV. 54 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Arargument against the protective system from the stand- 
point of the accepted principles of English political econo- 
mists. 


AN APOLOGIE FOR POETRIE. By Sir Philip Sidney. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, (from 
the text of 1595,) with notes, illustrations and glossary, 
by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M. A. Pitt Press series. 
I9I pp. 16mo, 81 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Mr. Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, the editor, follows Arber’s re- 
print of the 1595 edition, which, however, he has taken the 
pains to collate with an original in the British Museum. The 
spelling is not modernized. A very serviceable Life is fur- 
nished, in which, it is to be observed, the date of Sidney’s 
birth is given as November 30, 1554, instead of November 
29, on the authority of a MS. Psalter in Trinity College 
Library. There is no elaborate literary criticism or other 
extraneous matter, and the notes, though of the usual fulness, 
are more marked by the illustrations they afford of contem- 
poraneous literature than by philology. The edition is at all 
points admirable. N. Y. Evening Post. 


A PRIMER OF Eruics. Fdited by Benjamin B. 
Comegys, author of “Talks with Boys and Girls, 
“Beginning Life,” etc. 127 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. : 

This ‘“‘ Primer of Ethics’ is substantially an authorized 
revision of Jacob Abbott’s “The Rollo Code of Morals. 

The “Rollo” text has been abbreviated, added to, 
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subtracted from, in parts rewritten, and otherwise adapted to 
modern requirements. It still preserves the main features 
which distinguished the “ Rollo” original and made it the very 
best primer of ethics that was ever put into the hands of 
American boys. In the despairing re-action that has fol- 
lowed the exclusion of the teaching of positive religion from 
the public schools, the American public have dropped all too 
easily and too quickly into the conclusion that nothing can 
be done for these boys and girls in the way of ethical train- 
ing Sucha handbook as this shows how unfounded this 
notion is, and what a wide opportunity remains to give ethical 
training without trenching in the least on the reserved rights 
of conscience. It would strain the proverbial ingenuity of 
the Jesuits to make a point against this version of “ Rollo’s 
Code of Morals,” while as to Jews, infidels, agnostics and 
unbelievers generally, we imagine it would never occur to 
them to object. N. Y. Independent. 
BROOKS AND BrooK BASINS. By Alexander E. 

Frye, LL. B. Illustrated. First Steps in Geography. 

119 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents, 

A most admirable book on the early teaching of geography 
to children, sure to give new ideas to parents living in the 
country, by showing how to use natural objects to convey 
clear ideas in a science too often mere text learning. . 


CABIN AND PLANTATION SONGS AS SUNG BY THE 
Hampron STUDENTs. Arranged by Thomas P. 
Fenner and Frederic G. Rathburn. Enlarged edition, 
to which are added a Few Indian Songs, etc., 
gathered at Hampton Institute; and of the Songs of 
the Students of the Normal School, Tuskegee, Alabama, 
arranged by R. H. Hamilton. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 48 cents 

This is an enlarged edition of the collection first published 
in 1874, prefaced by an interesting photograph and succeeded 
by an account of Hampton Institute. Indian, Chinese, 

Japanese and Hawaiian songs are added. 


CHAPTERS ON THE THEORY AND HISTORY OF 
BANKING. By Charles F. Dunbar. Professor of 
Political Economy in Harvard University. 199 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Readers and students will find this a very intelligible and 
satisfactory exposition of the theory and history of banking, 
neither too diffuse for the ordinary reader, nor too condensed 
for satisfactory explanation. It has grown up in actual use 
with the author’s classes at Harvard and is brought down to 
date. The text is illustrated with numerous notes, which are 
tich in practical illustrative examples. In addition to six 
chapters on points more historical or theoretic, the manual 
contains special chapters on the banks of Amsterdam, France, 
the National Banks of the United States, the Bank of 
England and the Reichsbank of Germany. 

N. Y. Independent. 

CONVENTIONAL Wuist LEADS. When to Lead each 
Card of the Thirteen Originally, and which Card of the 
Remaining Twelve to Lead on Second Round. Together 
with some sound advice to Players, Compiled from 
the highest authorities of the time. By H. B. T. 
Oblong 16mo, 40 cents; by majl, 43 cents. 

Lovers of whist will welcome cordially this convenient 
little volume, which tells when to, lead each card of the 
thirteen originally, and which card of the remaining twelve 
to lead on second round—with other useful information com- 
piled from the best authorities, by “ H. B. T.”,—Mr. Herbert 
B. Tyson of this city. It is unique, not only in its brevity 
and skillful arrangement, but in its excellent handiness of 
form, being just of a size for convenient carriage in the 
pocket. Philadelphia Press. 
DRINKING WATER AND ICE SUPPLIES AND THEIR 

RELATIONS TO HEALTH AND DisEASE. By T. Mitchell 
Prudden,M.D. Author of “ The Story of the Bacteria,” 
“ Dust and its Dangers,” etc. 139 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 66 cents. 

Dr. Mitchell Prudden has written several brief popular 
summaries dealing with bacteria. This volume treats of 
drinking water and ice. With nothing new, the book has 
much that is useful. Its statements are clear and trustworthy. 
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Essays IN LITTLE. By Andrew Lang. With portrait 
of the author. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
See review. 


FiIvE-MINUTE DECLAMATIONS. Second Part. Selected 
and adapted, by Walter K. Fobes, author of “ Elocu- 
tion Simplified,” “ Five-Minute Recitations,”’ etc. For 
School and College. 241 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

These prose extracts are from American speakers of the 
past half-century and with the fewest exceptions relate to 
the struggles and the men between Lovejoy’s death and 
Garfield, or were delivered in this period. 


FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN OR, THE SALVATION 
ARMY’s MARCH FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 
By Commissioner Ballington Booth. The Peerless 
series, 186 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 
“From Ocean to Ocean” is an account of the Salvation 
Army in the United States for 1890. It includes a great 
many statistics, taken freely from all sources, and consider- 
able narrative and extraordinary matter, original and quoted. 
From the quoted statistics we learn that America drinks 
$800,000,000 worth of intoxicating liquors yearly, and pays 
$400,000,000 yearly for prisons and poorhouses to put its 
drinkers into ; also that the country has on hand 4,000 mur- 
derers, 9,000 burglars, and 17,000 persons locked up for com- 
mon assault. The best results of the work of the Army, Mr. 
Booth says, came from its open-air meetings, of which 46,800 
were held during the year. Ag for the value of indoor 
prayer-meetings cf the orthodox fashion, Mr, Booth’s opin- 
ion of it is afforded perhaps is one of his quoted statistical 
anecdotes, which declares that in the city of Washington, in 
one evening, there were counted in ten prayer-meetings 168 
young men, in ten saloons 365 young men, and in ten thea- 
tres 815 young men. We may remark, by the way, that the 
allegation of ten theatres in Washington will surprise those 
people who have supposed that the national capital was 
rather poorly provided with houses of entertainment of this 
sort. Ten theatres is a very generous supply for a city of 
the size of Washington. It may be that the Washingtonians 
themselves were not aware of the existence of so many, and 
that, accordingly, the attendance of young men in them was 
so meagre on the night when this enumeration was made. 
N.Y. Sun. 


HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. By Theodore H. 

Mead. 55 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A brief account of the simple exercise and bathing used to 

restore the health of an overworked man, but with too little 
reference to diet. 


HERALDRY: ANCIENT AND MODERN. _ Including 
“ Boutell’s Heraldry,” edited and revised, with additions, 
by S. T. Aveling. With 488 illustrations. New edition. 
428 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

A reprint, cheap but comely and serviceable, of the portion 
of Boutell’s ‘‘ Heraldry: Ancient and Modern’ likely to be 
useful to the student. 


How THE OTHER HALF Lives. Studies among the 
Tenements of New York. By Jacob A. Riis. With 
illustrations chiefly from photographs taken by the 
author. 304 pp. I2mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.25. 

A re-issue in cheaper form ofa work that well repays read- 
ing. The text and illustrations are identical with the first 
edition, published in January. 

How To REMEMBER; OR, MISERABLE MEMORIES 
MADE Marvetous. By John A. Shedd, author of 
“The Education of the Memory,’ etc. 64 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 


IN FRIENDSHIP’S NAME. Compiled by Volney Streames. 
Fifth edition. Small quarto, boards, ribbon-tied, 
go cents; by mail, 94 cents. 

Books of this kind have a value all their own—not a 
comparative value. This one appeals to everyone who has 
a friend—and who has not? The cullings (over one hun- 
dred in number) are rich, some rare, but one’s own are 
dearer. The following is signed “W. H. A.”: 
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“ That friendship deepest is which is heard 
Least, which chariest is of spoken word. 
Consider, therefore, these few lines unsaid, 

And silence, Sphynx-like, brooding here instead.” 
And this, ** Unknown”: , 
“Tf you have a friend worth loving, 

Love him. Yes, and let him know 

That you love him, ere life’s evening 

Tinge his brow with sunset glow ; 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend till he is dead ?”’ 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF 
LANGUAGE. By Herbert A. Strong, M.A., LL. D., 
Professor of Latin in University College, Liverpool. 
Sometime Professor of Classics at Melbourne Univer- 
sity; Willem S. Logeman, L. H.C. (Utrecht Univ.), 
Head Master of Newton School, Rock Ferry, Cheshire ; 
and Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Professor of Greek in 
Cornell University, U.S.A. With index. 435 pp. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.79. 

An attempt to present the main points of Paul’s “ Princi- 
pien der Sprachgeschichte,” one of the most important 
philological works published during the last ten or twenty 


years. From the Preface. 
JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. By Alice Mabel 
Bacon. 333 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


This was a book which needed to be written, for it is the 
first and only attempt thus far made to give a clear, full and 
trustworthy account of onehalf of the most interesting and 
attractive of all the Oriental races. It could only have been 
written by a woman, and only by a woman who had enjoyed 
rare opportunities for observation. Ingress to the private life 
of the Japanese is difficult, notwithstanding the external in- 
difference to publicity which the middle and lower classes 
appear to exhibit; and no man, evenif admitted to this life, 
could hope to obtain that intimate knowledge of the subject 
necessary to an exposition of any real value. Miss Bacon, 
however, lived many years in Japan, and her place as a 
teacher enabled her to penetrate where no man and very few 
women could havé passed. She, moreover, had the rare 
advantage of confidential relations with members of the 
Japanese aristocracy, from whom she has derived muchcurious 
and important information; and her own judgment is at once 
so liberal and sound that she has produced an admirable and 
fascinating volume, and one which takes its place asthe main 
repository of our knowledge upon the general subject. 
Nothing more generously appreciative or sympathetic has 
been written. The women and girls of Japan are, in the 
estimation of the author, the most charming, amiable, tender 
and graceful of their sex. Miss Bacon discusses the life of 
the various classes in much detail, and with plentiful illustra- 
tion. One point she is apparently doubtful upon, namely, 
whether it is possible for the women of Japan to acquire a 
higher education and an improved social position without 
losing in the process the grace, gentleness and charm which 
the old methods have conferred upon them. She also thinks 
that the pace may kill in a too precipitate progress, and that 
already some mischief is being done by attempts to enlarge 
the girls’ curriculum too hastily. She defends the Japanese 
women vigorously from the charges that have been preferred 
against them by travelers and by half-informed residents of 
the treaty ports, and in all respects does her subject full jus- 
tice. We recommend this book very heartily to all who take 
an interest in Japan. N.Y. Tribune. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN HISTORICAL 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. Herbert B. Adams, editor. 
Ninth Series. III-IV. The History of University 
Education in Maryland. By Bernard C. Steiner, A. M., 
(Yale). The Johns Hopkins University (1876-1891). 
By Daniel C. Gilman, LL. D. With Supplementary 
Notes on University Extension and the University of 


the Future. By R. G. Moulton, A. M., Cambridge, 
England. 88 pp. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Mr. Steiner has made as much as he could of his theme, 

but the record of Maryland in the field of higher education is 

by no means creditable to the State. 


Mr, Steiner gives an 
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account of the various colleges, sectarian and other, that 
have been established there, and also of the leading profes- 
sional schools; and as we read of them we realize what an 
important event for that community the establishment of the 
Johns Hopkins University really was. President Gilman 
tells how the new institution was founded, and gives some 
extracts from his inaugural address to show on what prin- 
ciples and according to what ideas it was organized. He 
also gives some statistics showing the number of teachers 
and of students in the different years of the University’s 
history, from which it appears that the graduate students 
have outnumbered the undergraduates nearly two to one, 
In the appendix to the pamphlet is a brief account of the 
university extension movement in England, contributed by 
Mr. R. G. Moulton of Cambridge University, which Ameri- 
can readers, we think, will find interesting. Critic. 


LESSONS IN APPLIED MECHANICS. By James H. 
Cotterill, F. R. S., and John Henry Slade, R. N. With 
diagrams and figures. Macmillan’s School Class Books. 
512 pp. 12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.25. 

An abridged edition of James H. Cotterill’s “ Applied 

Mechanics,” with the selected portions rewritten so as to 

make “ virtually a new book ” with 250 new examples, 


MANUAL OF THE DOMESTIC HYGIENE OF THE CHILD, 
For the use of Students, Physicians, Sanitary Officials, 
Teachers and Mothers. By Julius Uffelmann, M. D. 
Translated with the author’s kind permission, by 
Harriot Ransom Milinowski. Edited by Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, M. D. With Index. 229 pp. 8vo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.52. 

Says the author: “ With the children rests the entire future 
of the State, whose greatness and power, whose defence and 
prosperity are secure only when its citizens are vigorous 
in mind and body. It is in childhood that must be laid the 
foundations of the strength and vigor of manhood. The 
entire constitution of the adult—his power of resistance, his 
capacity for work, depends first of all upon his childhood 
and upon the care he may have received during the formative 
period of his existence. * * * It is during childhood 
that the human organism is exposed to its most serious 
dangers.” The entire ground covered is treated in a plain, 
direct manner, and the suggestions made and directions 
given are authoritative. It is a work which should be in 
the hands of every mother. Boston Transcript. 


MIXED METALS OR METALLIC ALLoys. By Arthur H. 
Hiorns. With illustrations and tables. 384 pp. 12mo, 
$2.03; by mail, $2.13. 

A manual giving practical methods and tables as to 
strength, breaking strain, etc., brought down to the middle 
of 1890, and using Continental and American authorities 
freely. 


MusHrooms: How To Grow THEM. A practical 
treatise on Mushroom Culture for profit and pleasure. 
By William Falconer. Illustrated. 169 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 

by mail, $1.18, } 
Mr. William Falconer has afforded a valuable suggestion 
and has filled a want in his little book, ‘“‘ Mushrooms : How 
to Grow Them,” This is a practical treatise on mushroom 
culture for profit and pleasure. It is, we believe, the first 
treatise of its kind ever published in America, and it has here 
an especial value, for, as the author points out, the country 
presents all the conditions necessary to make it a vast market 
for this healthful and grateful article of food, and at the same 
time mushroom growing, one of the simplest and most 
remunerative of industries, is almost unknown here. The 
demand for fresh mushrooms is increasing, the supply has 
always been inadequate ; the price here is more than double 
the price in any other country, and foreign competition is not 
to be feared, apparently, since all attempts to import fresh 
mushrooms from Europe have been unsuccessful. Mr. Fal- 
coner speaks upon this subject with authority. He has 
enjoyed the widest opportunities for the understanding and 
the practice of horticulture, and he knows it_ thoroughly. 
His learning and his wisdom are not to be questioned. This 
treatise is compact, direct, and plain, and it covers the entire 
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round, It tells how to grow mushrooms for private con- 
sumption and for the market; in the open field, the green- 
house, and the cellar; it considers the insect and the other 
enemies of the plant; it includes complete instructions for 
the cooking of mushrooms, and it describes the mushroom 
caves of Paris and the open ridges in which the cultivation 
is carried on by the growers about London. The book is 
illustrated. NV. Y. Sun, 


My Lapy Nicotine. By J. M. Barrie. 265 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
This book was first published in August, 1890, in more 
expensive form, The new edition differs only in price. 


New YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS. By Gustav Kobbé, 
author of “ Jersey Coast and Pines.” With maps and 
illustrations. 282 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

If a work of this kind is to be constructed, not of the dry 
paragraphy order, there must be something of interest put 
into it, and so the author gives some space to historical data 
relative to the city. Having landmarks which fix points, 
further discoveries become easy. The New York of to-day 
and that of early Dutch and colonial time are contrasted. 
When we come to plot out the area of New York we have 
41% square miles, or 26,500 acres. Mr. Kobbé gives us the 
population of the Federal census—1.513,510—but we accept 
the one made by the city authorities, which is 1,701,715. 
Within a radius of twenty miles we have a population of 
3,000,000. Measuring paved streets, we have 361.19 miles 
of them, and 436.58 miles of sewers. As to commercial 
importance, if $1,613,137,633 represents the total of foreign 
imports, $876,808,110 fell intothe lap of New York City. 
The main portion of the book is arranged in the only practi- 
cal way; that is, in the form of an itinerary. After the topo- 
graphy come routes of travel, hotels, restaurants, shops, postal 
and telegraph facilities; all the public institutions are care- 
fully described ; and really, looking over the book for practi- 
cal information, nothing of use seems to have been forgotten. 
No guide-book is worth anything without a comprehensive 
index, and Kobbé’s “‘ New York and its Environs” is well 
furnished in this respect. The maps are good for reference 
and the illustrations help in the comprehension of the great 
city of the United States. Not alone visitors, but New 
Yorkers, will find the book under notice a valuable one. 

N.Y. Times. 


OUTLINES OF PsycHoLoGy. By Harald Héffding, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen. ‘Translated 
by Mary E. Lowndes. With index. Macmillan’s 
ae for Students. 365 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.48. j 

The importance of Dr. Héffding’s contribution to the com- 
paratively young science of psychology had already been 
shown by the fact that it had been translated into German, 

It is from the German edition that the present translation has 

been made and not from the original Danish. The value of 

the work to all interested in the science and to all students of 
psychology will hardly be over-estimated. Dr. Hoffding is 
aman familiar with the best writers and most advanced 
thought of our time, and his reasoning is clear and excellent. 

The translation is good, and though made by a lady, an index 

is included, London Publishers’ Circular 


PaRIs OF To-Day. Translated from the Danish of 
Richard Kauffman, by Miss Olga Finch. _ Profusely 
illustrated. 298 pp. Quarto, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 

- This book presents pictures of the Paris of to-day, its 
boulevards, its theatres, its cafés, its drives, its actors and 
actresses, its famous men and its famous women. We have 
Paris at play, together with the manners and customs of this 
Most popular city. The general and particular aspects of 
Paris; the social and intellectual life of Parisians, with special 
descriptions of the Exposition of 1889, and the Eiffel tower. 
The life of the streets, the students, the savants, the babiés, 
the peddlers, the newsmen, the reporters, dinners, so/rees, 
marriages and funerals are commented on in a chatty, gos- 
sipy style. Many expressive sketches illustrate the text. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS. With Sketches of 
Some Girls’ Lives. By Sarah Tytler, author of “ Days 
of Yore.” etc. With illustrations. 357 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

Simple, plain and somewhat trite talks about various phases 
of early womanhood, written from the English standpoint. 


PESSIMISM: A HISTORY AND A CRITICISM. By James 
Sully, M. A., LL. D., author of “Outlines of Psychol- 
ogy,” etc. Second edition, 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.24. 

In bringing out this new edition the author says he has 
only made one or two unimportant corrections. ‘These con- 
sist in reducing the number of apparently independent writers 
on the subject. The preface consists of a brief review of 
the further developments of thought about life and its value, 

since this work appeared nearly fourteen years ago, A 

bibliography of the subject up to date is included, 

Publishers Weekly. 


PETERSON’S NATIONAL COOK Book. Containing 
nearly six hundred cooking receipts, purely American in 
their treatment of dishes used throughout the United 
States. 30I pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 


PORTRAITS OF MEN. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Trans- 
lated by Forsyth Edeveain. With critical memoir by 
William Sharp. With portrait. Masterpieces of Foreign 
Authors. 223 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
68 cents. 

A series of literary portraits by the greatest master of 
literary criticism ever known, dealing with Goethe, Musset, 
Chesterfield, Balzac, Saint Simon, the Duke Desmoulins, 
Diderot, Bruyere, Choisy and Fontenelle. The sketch is 
appreciative, full, and a guide to further acquaintance. 


PRIMITIVE FOLK. Studies in Comparative Ethnology. 
By Elie Reclus. With illustration, Contemporary 
Science series. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

See review. 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. Second 
series. The foreign element. By the Rev. Walter N. 
Skeat, Litt. D, Clarendon Press series. 505 pp. 
12mo, $2.34; by mail, $2.49. 


Ranp. MCNALLY & Co’s INDEXED COUNTY AND RAIL- 
ROAD MAP AND SHIPPERS’ GUIDE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Accompanied by a new and original compilation and 
ready reference index, showing in detail the entire rail- 
road system, the express company doing business over 
each road, and accurately locating all the cities, towns, 
po-t-offices, railroad stations, villages, counties, islands, 
lakes, rivers, etc. The special features of this pocket- 
map are: Locating the branch or particular division of 
railroad upon which each station is situated; the nearest 
mailing point of all local places; designating money- 
order post-offices; telegraph stations, and naming the 
express company doing business at the points where the 
several companies have offices. Population is given 
according to the latest Official Census, 1890. 167 pp. 
16mo, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents, 


SHORT LECTURES TO ELECTRICAL ARTISANS. Being 
acourse of experimental lectures delivered to a practical 
audience. By J. A, Fleming, M A., D. Sc. (Lond). 
Illustrated. Third edition, 208 pp. $1.20; by 
mail, $1.32. 

A clear, plain treatise, corrected to 1888, non-technical, 
on the theory, method and practical working of electro- 
magnetism as developed chiefly in the dynamo. 


SOCIAL DISEASES AND WoRSE REMEDIES. Letters 
to the Zimes on Mr, Booth’s scheme, with a preface 
and (reprint) introductory essay, By T. H. Huxley, 
F. R. S. Second edition. 148 pp. I2mo, paper, 
25 cents ; by mail, 30 cents. 


STUDIES IN THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND. By John Rhys, 
M.A. With index. 411 pp. 8vo, $3.93; by mail, $4.11. 
The general result of Mr. Rhys’ book, as far as we under- 
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stand it, is to discover in the medizval Arthurian legends the 
old Celtic divine myths in a Christian and chivalrous disguise. 
About the correctness of this theory we have no doubt, and 
the details are often, though not always, convincing. First 
came the old Celtic myths of this world and the next, the land 
of Hades; then came the French travesties of these; and, 
finally the foreign romances reacted on the later Welsh ver- 
sions, such as the story of Geraint and Enid. ‘“ The Triads, 
on the whole, give us the earliest account of Arthur, and this 
in a form which the story-tellers and the romance-writers 
found thoroughly intractable and best ignored.” The ma- 
terials of the Arthurian cycle “must have been there from 
time immemorial,” Here a lay reader naturally asks, what 
is the date or dates of the Triads? If Mr. Rhys had de- 
voted a chapter to a clear and simple preliminary statement 
of sources, his readers would have been obliged to him. We 
cannot quarrel with him for “the use of some of the terms” 
and fancies “ of the Solar Theory’’ in mythology. But it is 
never quite clear how far Mr. Rhys goes with the solar theory, 
by which we mean the hypothesis that, mainly by analysis of 
divine and heroic names, proves most gods and heroes every- 
where to be derived from the sun. ‘* We are possibly on the 
eve of a Revolution in respect of mythological questions; as 
Mr. Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough’ seems to indicate,” says Mr. 
Rhys. The revolution, we think, has been accomplished. 
There remain, of course, troops of myths about the sun; but 
the habit of losing almost every. mythical figure in the sun- 
light has been sorely wounded, at least in France and Eng- 
land. Saturday Review. 
The comparisons between various Welsh and other legends 
—lIrisk and Gaelic, for instance—are full of interest; and 
the general reader who cares nothing for mythology will find 
a great deal of entertainment in the stories of Guinevere and 
Peredur and Owein and Lancelot and Eleyne and Galahad 
and Crechulium and Heracles and Urien and Pelles, and all 
the rest of the legendary heroes and adventurers. But when 
Mr. Rhys proceeds to his analysis, and undertakes to prove 
that everybody is really identical with somebody else in some 
other legend, and that this somebody else is asun or cloud or 
dawn myth, the traveling ceases to be smooth, and doubts 
begin to arise. N.Y. Tribune. 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, 
M. P. for Aberdeen, author of “The Holy Roman 
Empire.” In two volumes. Vol. I. The National 
Government—The State Government. Vol. II. The 
Party System—Public Opinion—Illustrations and Reflec- 
tions—Social Institutions. Second edition (Macmil- 
lan’s) revised. 724-764 pp. With maps, appendix 
and index. 8vo, $1.75; by mail, $2.15. 


THE AMERICAN Race. A Linguistic Classification 
and Ethnographic Description of the Native Tribes of 
North and South America. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
A. M., M. D. With index, 392 pp. 8vo, $1.75; 
by mail, $1.91. 

This volume attempts the difficult task, scarcely possible as 
yet, of classifying the American races on the basis of lan- 
guage, the work being in many respects an expression of the 
chapter on these races in the author’s “ Races and Peoples.”’ 
It follows the author’s theory that man was introduced on 


this continent by way of the North Atlantic when its bed 
was above water. 


THE ARGONAUTS OF CALIFORNIA. Being the remin- 
iscences of scenes and incidents that occurred in Cali- 
fornia in early mining days. By a pioneer. Text and 
illustrations drawn from life by C. W. Haskins. 501 pp. 
8vo, $2.45; by mail, $2.75. 


See review. 


THE ART OF LITERATURE: A SERIES OF EsSAys, 

By Arthur Schopenhauer. Selected and translated, with 

a preface, by T. Bailey Saunders, M. A. 149 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

These essays on literature, few as they are, breathe the 

most perfect good sense, perspicuous and acute. The 


remarks on criticism, on style, the detestation expressed for 
sciolism and sham and for the mere manufacturers of books 
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are well worth the attention of all those who follow the 
profession of letters, Phrases and sayings, displaying deep 
insight or satirical pungency will be met with again and 
again: as, for instance, his description of a class of writers 
“ whose secret knowledge of their own incapacity inspires 
them with a perpetual terror of all positive assertion,” (pr, 
again, “to require that a man shall retain everything he has 
ever read is like asking him to carry about with him all he 
has ever eaten.’”” Schopenhauer’s own hatred of noise makes 
him say: “If Nature had meant man to think, she would 
not have given him ears; or, at any rate, she would have 
furnished them with air-tight flaps, such as are the enviable 
possession of the bat.” London Bookseller. 

The contents of this new volume in the Schopenhauer 
series, which Mr. Saunders has edited, is drawn from the 
philosopher’s “ Parerga,’’ that famous collection of essays 
containing many of great literary value. Even those who 
have nothing to say to Schopenhauer on the score of his 
philosophy may yet find much to admire in his prose writings, 
and in dealing with literature and art he is perhaps at his 
best. This little volume is certainly one of the most inter- 
esting in the series, London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH. A popular 
account of Geological History. By Rev. H. N. Hutch- 
inson, B. A., F. G. S. With twenty-seven illustrations, 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 


THE BUILDING AND MACHINE DRAUGHTSMAN A 
practical guide to the projection and delineation of 
subjects met with in the practice of the Engineer, 
Machinist and the Building Constructor. With instruc- 
tions as to the setting-out of Machine (Belt and Pulley 
and Toothed-wheel, Spur and Bevel and Mitre-wheel 
and Pinion) Gearing, Projection of Shadows, and the 
Shading and Coloring of Drawings. By various Prac- 
tical Draughtsmen. Edited by the editor of 7he Jndus- 
trial Self-Instructor. With 18 folding plates and 155 
illustrations in the text. 296 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 

A reprint of a work, a large part of which originally 
appeared in Zhe Industrial Self-Instructor. It is not bur- 
dened by mathematics, and its methods are those of the 
drawing-board, practical but largely by rule of thumb. Like 
most such works written in England it is narrow in its theory. 


THE COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps. When and 
why Joining or Separation is Preferable. With concise 
rules and alphabetical lists. By F. Horace Teall. 223 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

The author tells us when and why the hyphen should or 
should not be employed. His rules seem to be good enough, 
and doubtless it would be a sensible thing if a good set of 
rules in this particular could be generally agreed upon. 
Perhaps Mr. Teall will be the means of bringing the hyphen 
under discipline. We hope he may. N. Y. Sun, 


THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC ELECTRICITY AND 
MacnetisM. By Philip Atkinson, A. M., Ph. D., author 
of “Elements of Static Electricity,’ and “The Ele- 
ments of Electric Lighting.’  Llustrated. 377 pp. 
12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.74. 

Written for learners rather than for the learned, the mathe- 
matical reasoning being reduced as far as possible to ordinary 
language. Persons employed in electric industries, who have 
slight knowledge of mathematical books, educated persons 
desiring to extend their knowledge of electric principles, but 
without the time to follow elaborate treatises, and students 
intending to become electrical engineers, will all find this 
volume answering their needs. Each chapter is intended to 
be a complete treati-e on the subject to which it relates. The 
subjects are: The Voltaic Battery—Definitions ; One-fluid 
Cells; Two-fluid Cells, Battery Formation; Magnetism ; 
Electro-magnetism; Electric Measurement; The Dynamo 
and Motor; Electrolysis; Electric Storage; The Relations 
of Electricity to Heat and to Light; The Electric Tele- 
graph; and The Telephone. Publishers Weekly. 
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Tue New SPIRIT. By Havelock Ellis. New edition, 
revised. 250 pp. I2mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 


THE READER’S GUIDE IN ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
PoLIrIcAL SCIENCE. Being classified bibliography, 
American, English, French and German, with descrip- 
tive notes, author title and subject index, courses of 
reading, college courses, etc. Edited by R. R. Bowker 
and George Iles. Economic Tracts, No. XXVII. 
169 pp. With index. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

The editors have compiled and classified what appears to 
be a full list of books of reference in economic, social, and 
political science, and it has been published by the Society 
for Political Education in a well-printed, handy volume. The 
book is called ‘* The Reader’s Guide” in those branches of 
science. Pains are taken in the preface to credit Mr. Iles 
with the bulk of the editorial labor, and to those who know 
the care and completeness which distinguish all that he does 
this is high praise of the volume. The subjects for the study 
of which this isa guide are political economy, land: and 
rent, capital and labor, money, currency, banking, commerce 
and trade, international trade, public finance, social science 
and sociology, immigration and race questions, American 
and Canadian government, forestry, political party history, 
the suffrage, international law and treaties, statistics, Church 
and State, and other topics that may be said to be always 
live, but are particularly so just now to a large class of 
thinking men who will prize this handbook, Courses of 
reading are added to all the rest. The book is closely 
indexed, NV. Y. Sun. 


THE WASHINGTON CooK-BooK. The most complete 
and valuable cook-book in the world. Statesmen’s 
dishes. Practical autographic receipts by Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison, Mrs. William Windom, Mrs. John Wana- 
maker, Mrs. William H. H. Miller, Mrs. John N, Noble, 
Mrs. Jere. M. Rusk, Mrs, Melville N. Fuller, Mrs. 
Samuel F. Fuller, Mrs. Stephen J. Field, Mrs. D, J. 
Brewer, Mrs. John J. Ingalls, Mrs. John Sherman, 
Mrs. John H. Reagan, Mrs. M.S. Quay, Mrs. M. C. 
Butler, Mrs. T. B. Reed, Mrs, John G. Carlisle, Mrs. 
Morrison R. Waite, Mrs, John A. Logan, Mrs. Philip H. 
Sheridan, and more than two hundred other women 
prominent in official and social life at the National 
Capital. Also Mrs. H. P. Bailey’s celebrated receipts 
for ‘‘ The Chafing Dish and Blazer.” 290 pp. i2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, author of “* My Study Fire,”’ etc. 198 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The out-of-door studies and meditations which make up this 
volume appeared at intervals during the past'four years in the 
columns of the Christian Union. They are closely akin in 
sentiment to the papers published last autumn, under the 
title, “ My Study Fire.” There are twenty-one essays in all. 
The titles—* An April Day,” “ Under the Apple Boughs,” 
“A Mountain Rivulet,’”’ etc.—indicate their scope. 

Publishers Weekly. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Auretre. Par Henry Gréville. 277 pp. 12mo, 
paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

We have not for some time seen better work from Mme. 
Henry Gréville than “ Aurette.”’ Itis unlucky, perhaps, for 
English readers that French conventional morals come in. 
The two hideous crimes of the hapless, wicked heroine, 
Sidonie, that, being an adopted daughter of a house, and the 
real daughter of a bankrupt, she made the son of the house 
fallin love with her, and then she had the audacity to lunch 
with him at a restaurant, are such peccadilloes, if they are 
even that in English eyes, that itis very hard to sympathize 
with the family which is made miserable by them, and only 
too easy to sympathize with the scapegoat, who dies an exile, 
and unforgiven. Her sister-in-law, Aurette, however—the 
good heroine—is not responsible for this, and suffers even 
more heavily as a consequence of Sidonie’s atrocious conduct, 
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so that her martyrdom has real pathos. Her second sister, 
Julia, too, is agreeable ; and, though the father is, in the eyes 
of abstract reason, a hard-hearted and pig-headed old fool, a 
man may commit worse crimes than standing by the ideas of 
his country and order. Saturday Review, 


HONNEUR D’ ARTISTE. Par Octave Feuillet. Quarante- 
quatrieme edition. Bibliotheque Contemporaine. 365 pp. 
12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


LE RoMAN D’UN EnFanr. Par Pierre Loti. Trente- 
Deuxieme edition. Bibliotheque Contemporaine. 
314 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


MéEmorrES Du PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Publiés 
Avec Une Préface Et Bes Notes. Par Le Duc De 
Broglie. Vols, I and II. 1024 pp. 8vo, paper, each, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.46. 

See review, 


NOTRE Ccur. Par Guy De Maupassant. Cin- 
quante-Neuviéme edition. 300pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.10. 


PORT-TARASCON. Derniéres Aventures De L’Illustre 
Tartarin: Par Alphonse Daudet. Illustrations De Bieler 
Montégut, Montenard, Myrbach et Rossi. Collection 
Edouard Guillaume. 343 pp. I2mo, paper, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.10. 


TOUTE UNE JEUNESSE. Francois Coppée. 322 pp. 
12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


UNE GAGeuRE. Par Victor Cherbuliez. 357 pp. 
I2mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


XAVIERE. Par Ferdinand Fabre. 308 pp. 12mo, 
paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


MACMILLAN 4ND COMPANY: 


Cig See: Their Origin and Meaning, with some Account}{of 
wellers in Fairyland. 

Shakespeare. Edited by William Aldis Wright. Vol. II. 

An Introduction to Phonetics, English, French and German. 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. 

Select Plays. The Famous History of the Life of King Henry VIII. 
An Introduction to the Study of Seu. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
The Enchanted. 
‘« There is no Devil.” 
Through Russia on a Mustang. 


THE UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY: 
Good-Bye. 
Parsifal. 
Bayreuth of Wagner. 
Eric Brighteyes. 
The Daughters of the Commandant. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY : 
Under a Colonial Roof-Tree. 
Whist in Diagrams. 
Lewis Cass. American Statesmen series. 
Otto the Knight, and Other Stories. 
Felicia. 
Ryle’s Open Gate. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: 


Journal of Maurice de Guérin, In the Giunta series. 
She Loved a Sailor. By Mrs. Barr. 


BRADLEY AND WOODRUFF : 


Father Flynn. 
Mrs. Whilling’s Faith Cure. 


WHITTAKER AND COMPANY: 


Australian Ballads and Rhymes, 
ACentury of Australian Song. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: 
On Newfound River. 
Peace of the Church. 
Our Common Birds. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS: . 
A ay ot Love. 
A Violin Obligato. 
London of To-day. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BUBIER PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
Dynamos and Electric Motors and All About Them. 


PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY COMPANY : 
Bulletin of the Library Company, March, 1891. 


T. B. PETERSON COMPANY: 
Peterson’s National Cook Book. 
Bertha’s Baby. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
A Window in Thrums, 
My Lady Nicotine. 
The Story ot Eleanor Lambert. 
A Mystery of the Campagna. 
At Love’s Extremes. 
The Wedding Ring. 
A Christian Woman. 
Edward, the Black Prince, 
A Poetry of Exiles. New Ed'tion. 
Australian Lyrics. New Edition. 
The Spanish Armada, 


F. T. NEELY, NEW YORK: 
The Chaplain’s Secret. 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY: 
Hortense, 
Hoodwinked. 
A Modern Rosalind. 
Indexed County and Railroad Pocket Map and Shippers’ Guide 
of Pennsylvania. 


JOHNS HOPKINS’ UNIVERSITY: 
The History of University Education in Maryland. 


THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, BUFFALO, N. Y.: 
As We Saw It In ’go. 


L. R. HAMERSLY AND COMPANY, through J. B. Lippincott Co.: 
Trials of a Staff-Officer. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 
The Life and Times of John Dickinson, 1732-1808. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 
Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand, Vols. I and II. 
Life and Work of Charles Darwin. Leaders in Science, 


THE SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL ZDUCATION, NEW YORK: 
The Readers’ Guide in Economic, Social and Political Science. 


J. S. OGILVIE : 
From Ocean to Ocean ; or, The March of the Salvation Army. 


D.T. MALLETT, NEW HAVEN, CONN.: 
Book of Ideas for Advertisers. 


By Douglas B. W. 
. Sladen, 


W. W. KNOWLES AND COMPANY ; 
Easy Lessons on the Constitution of the United States. 
The Buckeye Hawkeye Schoolmaster. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 
Canada, and the Canadian Question. 
He Fell Among Thieves. 
The Psalms, I-XLI. The Cambridge Bible. 
The Human Tragedy. 


D. APPLETON COMPANY: 
An American Girl in London, 


POET LORE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA: 
Robert Browning: Chief Poet of the Age. 


HENRY STEVENS AND SONS, LONDON, ENG. : 
Appendicule Historice. Lucas. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: 
Jerry. A Novel. 


W.H BENTON, for New York Story Club: 
Romance. April, 1891. 


THE WAVERLY COMPANY: 
Love’s Cruel Enigma, 


THE GLOBE PUBLISHING COM PANY, ATCHISON, KANSAS: 
An Ante- Mortem Statement. 


A. C.McCLURG AND COMPANY: 
** Down the O-hi-o.” 


THE AUTHOR, REV. GEORGE MORTON, AMBLER, PA.: 
The Book of Heaven. 


W. H. MORRISON, WASHINGTON, D. C. : 
The Intruder. Blind, 


THE MEMORY COMPANY, NEW YORK: 
How to Remember; or, Miserable Memories Made Marvelous. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD: 
Sardia. 
If She Will She Will. 


EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
Payne’s Business Pointers and Dictionary of Synonyms, 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: 
Citation and Examination of William Shakespeare. 
Under the Trees and Elsewhere. 
Iermola. 
Madame D’Orgevaut’s Husband. 
The Life of Ferdinand Magellan. 
Health Without Medicine. 
Life of Francis Higginson, 


FLEMING H. REVELL: 
Leisure Hour. 
The Sunday at Home. 
The Boys’ Own Paper. 
The Girls’ Own Paper. 


JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY: 
Brooke’s Daughter. 
A Baffling Quest. 


W. S. GOTTSBERGER : 
The Story of an Abduction in the Seventeenth Century. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS: 
A Love Match. 
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